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NOD, 


XCEPTING the facts relating to the early life of Bishop 
Asbury, for the accuracy of which I hold myself 
responsible, my principal authorities for the information 


contained in this volume are the following :— 


Asbury’s Journal. 

Wesley’s Works. 

Minutes of the Methodist Conference. 

The Arminian and Methodist Magazines. 
Reminiscences of the Rey. Henry Boehm. 

“ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by Abel 

Stevens, LL.D. 

“History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by 

Nathan Bangs, D.D. 

“ History of Methodism in Kentucky,” by Dr. Redford. 
“Lite of Dr. Coke,” by Dr. Etheridge. 

Also, for which I here acknowledge my obligations to the 
Rev. J. P. Lockwood, the unpublished Journal of the Rev. 
J. Pilmoor. 

For the portrait I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
W. E. Whitehouse. It is the work of a competent artist, 
who has spared no pains to gain a true appreciation of the 
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character of his subject, why has the great advantage of 
being himself in true sympathy with that character, and 
who has thoroughly studied and striven to faithfully repro- 
duce the distinctive features as represented in engravings 
taken from two portraits for which Asbury sat. Mr. White- 
house has generously presented his fine oil painting to the 
Trustees of the Asbury Memorial Chapel, Handsworth. I 
am under obligation to another friend, Mr. W. H. Wilkin- 
son, for the admirable photographs, the originals of two of 
the engravings with which the volume is embellished,—the 
one being a view of Manwood’s Cottage, near West Brom- 
wich (at one time a noted centre of Methodist activity and 
influence), where Asbury preached his first authorized sermon: 
and the other a view of his parents’ residence, the home of 
his childhood and youth, and also a preaching-place for half 
a century. 
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MANWOOD'S COTTAGE (FROM A PHOTCGRAPH). 


PieiOP ASBURY, 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


T the Methodist Conference of 1768 it was said, “In 
many places the work of God seems to stand still. What 
can be done to revive and enlarge it?” And one recom- 
mendation in reply to this question was, “‘ Let every preacher 
read carefully over the ‘ Life of Mr. Brainerd.’ Let us be 
followers of him as he was of Christ, in absolute self-devotion, 
in total deadness to the world, and in fervent love to God 
and man.” Had Mr. Wesley framed a similar answer to 
the same serious question in our time, he would probably 
have associated the name of Francis Asbury with that of 
Brainerd ; perhaps still more likely he would have substi- 
tuted the one for the other. 

In this belief and for the same practical end, I put forth 
this biography as a fit “Study for Christian Workers.” I 
am not without good hope, however, that it will be found 
attractive and useful to Christian readers generally, whether 
they are in a position to be specifically designated workers or 
not. The fault must certainly lie with the writer or reader, 
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is 


if, in any case, the contemplation of so noble a character as 
that which I have undertaken to delineate,—one of the 
noblest that the Church of Christ, the most fertile nursery 
of noble characters, has ever produced—is not found to be 
gratifying, stimulating, and improving. 

But I venture, with sincere respect, to commend the study 
particularly to recognised workers in the Church of Christ ; to 
ministers, preachers, Sunday-school teachers, and all others 
who in any sense “ watch for souls,” and in any form “ labour 
in the word and doctrine.” If I may mention any class of 
persons whose thoughtful attention I am most of all anxious 
to secure, it is that of young men who are preparing for 
ministerial service. If they are sincere in their profession 
of a belief that they are called of God to the office they 
hope to fulfil, and real in their desire to discharge its duties 
with efficiency and success, they will find the study of so 
genuine an example of ministerial fidelity helpful to them in 
a variety of ways. It must have the effect of strengthening 
their sense of responsibility. It will serve to impress them 
with the value of time by showing them how much successful 
work for the benefit of the world may be crowded into a single 
devoted life. It will reveal to them the true secret of suc- 
cess. It will teach them how well and safely a man whose 
purposes and motives are right may guide himself through the 
folds of tangled difficulties and snares, and how nobly he may 
bear up and acquit himself under formidable tests and trials. 
It may serve to convince them also that spiritual experiences, 
sympathies, and ends, do not tend to contract the mental 
powers, but to expand and develop them. One of the 
greatest thinkers of our age has recorded with commenda- 
tion that his father, who was his sole instructor and 
educator, was “fond of putting into his hands books which 
exhibit men of energy and resource in unusual circumstances 
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struggling against difficulties and overcoming them.” Such 
a man, and much more than this description includes, was 
Francis Asbury ; and I cannot think that any active Chris- 
tian can ponder his history without deriving from it, not 
instruction only, but suitable guidance, encouragement, and 
a fresh quickening of all his best powers of thought and 
feeling. 

In person, Asbury was tall, slender, and sinewy; and his 
constitution, though not robust, was healthy, remarkably 
elastic, and happily had never been impaired by vice or evil 
habits. He had a lofty forehead, an open and benignant 
countenance, and a clear, full voice, which he could modulate 
at will from tones of tenderness and pathos to those of 
the most thundering declamation. His most characteristic 
endowments were firmness of will, and the capacity of prompt, 
guarded, and sustained exertion. He was emphatically a 
man of action. His intellectual gifts were not of the highest 
order, and his educational advantages were but few and 
meagre. What he became is to be ascribed chiefly to his 
possession of that which every other man may possess in an 
equal degree—not genius, not showy talents; but strength, 
constancy, and consistency of religious principle. But for 
his early conversion, his complete surrender of himself to 
the sway of truth and duty, and, it may be added, the pro- 
vidential concurrence of favouring circumstances which he 
was prompt to use, he probably would have lived and died 
in his native parish, respected it may be for his good sense, 
discretion, and steadiness of conduct, but otherwise undis- 
tinguished from his humble neighbours ; and his name would 
have been rarely heard beyond a limited circle. No man 
could have ‘appropriated to himself more truly those great 
words of St. Paul: ‘“ By the grace of God I am what I am, 
and His grace which was bestowed upon me was not in yain, 
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but I laboured more abundantly than they all ; yet not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me.” 

Greatness of character is usually attained through the 
predominant force of a single principle or passion. A man 
becomes great by his enthusiasm of devotion to one thing. 
A single aim or end commands the approval of his under- 
standing, captivates his feelings, and engrosses the energies 
of his soul; then, as carried out into practice, it takes a 
deeper and firmer hold on his whole moral nature, and 
eventually subdues every opposing motive, and becomes the 
fixed, ever-present, guiding, and ruling passion of his life. 
The result is the moral heroism which we admire in the 
world’s greatest benefactors. In the case of Asbury, this 
ruling passion was an enthusiasm to save men by the power 
of the Gospel. From the moment when the Divine impulse 
toward this end was first imparted to him in the surrender of 
himself to Christ, to the very close of his marvellous career, 
his all-absorbing aim was to bring sinful men into union with 
Christ as their Saviour, and to keep them beneath His yoke. 
It was under the promptings of this noblest passion that he 
began to instruct and discipline his mind, and to devote 
himself to spiritual service, first in his own neighbourhood, 
and afterwards on the stations to which he was appointed by 
the Conference in his own country; it was this which urged 
him, when the occasion offered, to go out to labour in 
behalf of his countrymen settled in America; and, as we 
shall be frequently reminded, it was this which impelled him 
there to encounter and overcome all but insuperable obstacles, 
to undertake and accomplish all but impracticable tasks, and 
to go steadfastly forward from year to year, “in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,” till in age and 
feebleness he was carried into the church to preach Christ 
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with almost his last breath. From day to day,—morning, 
noon, and night,—he might have heard whispered to his soul 
one of those *‘ Rules ot a Helper” which he had eagerly 
accepted for the guidance of his life: “ You have nothing to 
do but to save souls. Therefore spend and be spent in this 
work ; and go always not only to those who want you, but 
to those who want you most.” 

“T reckon him,” said Dr. Dixon, in a letter written to the 
Rey. Luke Tyerman, “ the second man in Methodist history ; 
and, in the extent of his labours, and the variety of incidents 
connected with them, he is not the second but the first man 
in our community.” * 

Mr. Tyerman has subsequently published his painstaking 
biography of Wesley, into which he has introduced a summary 
of the labours of Asbury, prefaced with the statement that 
much as he reveres the memory of Wesley, he regards Asbury 
“‘with an almost equal veneration.” This able summary, with 
one or two variations and omissions, I here subjom. It 
may be taken as a faithful representation of the man and his 
work in miniature, and the contemplation of it will be a fit 
preparation for the study of his character as it will come 
before us more fully in the following pages. 

“His daily rides were often from thirty to fifty miles, 
over mountains and swamps, through bridgeless rivers and 
pathless woods, his horse frequently weary and lame, 
and he himself wet, cold, and hungry. For forty-five 
years, when steamboats, stage coaches, railways, and almost 
roads, were utterly unknown, Asbury made a tour of the 
American States, travelling never less than five thousand, 
and often more than six thousand miles a year, and this 
generally on horseback ; climbing mountains ; creeping down 


* Life of Dr Dixon, v. 416, 
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declivities ; winding along valleys, whose only inhabitants 
were birds, wild beasts, and Indians; crossing extended 
plains; fording foaming rivers; and wading through the 
most dangerous swamps, where one false step might have 
engulfed him in a boggy grave. Usually, he preached at 
least once every week-day, and thrice every Sunday ; 
delivering during his ministry in America” not fewer than. 
seventeen thousand sermons. ‘His custom was to pray with 
every family on whom he called in his wide journeyings ; 
and if, as sometimes happened, he spent more days than one 
in some hospitable dwelling, he was wont to have household 
prayer as often as there were household meals, and to allow 
no visitor to come or go without asking, on his knees, that 
God would bless him. Besides an unknown number of 
Camp-meetings, and Quarterly-meetings, this venerable man 
attended and presided over seven Conferences, widely 
separate, every year,” amounting, together to two hundred 
and twenty-four; “and, during the same space of time, wrote 
to his preachers and his friends, upon an average, about a 
thousand letters. . . . . Most of his life was spent on horse- 
back, in extemporised pulpits, or in log cabins crowded with 
talking men and noisy women, bawling children and barking 
dogs,—cabins which he was obliged to make his offices and 
studies, and where, with benumbed fingers, frozen ink, im- 
practicable pens, and rumpled paper, he had to write his 
sermons, his journals, and his letters. Not unfrequently did 
he, like others, suffer from the malaria of a new, uncultivated 
country ; and had headaches, toothaches, chills, fevers, and 
sore throats for his travelling companions,” often, as has 
been also pointed out, “resorting to severe remedies that he 
might the sooner resume his work. .... . Thin, tall, but 
remarkably clean and neat,—in a plain drab,” but in later 
years black “frock coat” which was worn buttoned up to the 
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neck, “waistcoat, and breeches, a neat stock, and a broad 
brimmed, low crowned hat,—this first and greatest American 
bishop rode on horseback till he could ride no longer; and 
then might be seen often hopping on crutches, and helped in 
and out of his light spring waggon, as he still pursued his 
wide episcopal wanderings. Thus lived Francis Asbury, 
until, in 1816, at the age of threescore years and ten, he 
died, and was followed to his grave in Baltimore by about 
twenty-five thousand of his friends. Before his death he 
solemnly enjoined that no Life of him should be published ; 
and that injunction to the present has been substantially 
observed ; but if the reader wishes to see his monument, we 
invite him to step within the living walls of the present 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, and there, while 
surveying the grand edifice of spiritual order and beauty, 
we ask him, as the inquirer in St. Paul’s Cathedral is asked 
to ‘ Look around.’”* 


* Life and Times of Wesley, vol. iii., pp. 249, 250, 


CHAPTER II. 


YOUTH AND EARLY MANILOOD. 
1745—1771. 


ITH reference to the early life of Asbury, I might 
almost adopt the words with which Izaak Walton 
introduces his Life of Hooker: ‘“*Though I have under- 
taken it, yet it hath been with some unwillingness, foresee- 
ing that it must prove to me a work of much labour to 
inquire, consider, research, and determine what is needful to 
be known concerning him. For I knew him not in his life, 
and must therefore, not only look back to his death (now 
sixty-four years passed), but almost fifty years beyond that.” 
But I have this advantage which quaint old Walton had not, 
that the subject of my biography has left a concise account 
of his parentage and early history, which, although evidently 
written in haste, and contained within little more than a 
page of his Journal, suggests the facts to be sought out, and 
indicates sources of information concerning them. The 
following account is that of Asbury himself, with such 
superadded details, associated facts, and illustrations as I 
have been able to gather up by careful personal research in 
the localities familiar to his youth. 
“T was born,” he says, “in old England, near the foot of 
Hamstead Bridge, in the parish of Handsworth, about four 
miles from Birmingham, August 20 or 21, 1745.” Some 
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of the aspects of this locality have been changed since 
Asbury’s time; but the spot he describes may be easily 
identified by any person who visits it, when the changes 
_ that have taken place are pointed out. The domain of 

Hamstead, or Hamstead Hall, the seat of the ancient family 
of Wyrley, lies at the north-east of the extensive rural parish 
of Handsworth, and is intersected by the pleasant old road 
between Birmingham and Walsall. At a distance of about 
two miles to the north-west of the spot referred to, is the 
town of West Bromwich, at present spread out over what 
was then Bromwich Heath; and a mile or two farther on in 
the same direction, and in the very heart of the “ Black 
Country,” is the old Saxon town of Wednesbury. Through 
the broad and beautiful valley of Hamstead winds the river 
Tame, which at that time was crossed by the bridge which 
Asbury indicates; but half a century ago it was turned into 
a new and straighter channel, the public road being also 
diverted, and a new bridge built, to which the name of 
Hamstead Bridge has been transferred. The former bridge, 
however, still remains, with the vestiges of a river beneath 
it; but its only use is to connect the road with the coal- 
wharf adjoining the Hamstead and Great Barr Railway 
Station,—and to mark the spot where the great evangelist 
was born. At the point where the present old Walsall road 
(for there is a newer one still) diverges from the older one, 
and at the south end of the old bridge, is a rather large 
ivy-cad house, with its front towards the former road; and, 
in a corresponding situation across the bridge, stood the 
house where Asbury first saw the light. 

His parents, he informs us, who “ were people in common 
life, were remarkable for their honesty and industry, and 
had all things needful to enjoy. Had my father,” he adds, 
“been as saving as he was laborious, he might have been 
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wealthy. As it was, it was his province to be employed as 
a farmer and gardener by the two richest families in the 
parish.” His mother belonged to a Welsh “family, ancient 
and respectable, of the name of Rogers.” She was “an 
ardently affectionate,” quick-witted and strong-minded 
woman, perfectly contented with her lowly social condition, 
and only concerned to fulfil its duties wisely and well. 
The death of her only daughter, Sarab, in infancy, plunged 
her “into deep distress, from which she was not relieved 
for many years.” This event, however, was the means of 
leading her to give such attention to her spiritual interests 
as “terminated in her conversion.” Under a profound con- 
viction of sin and of her spiritual helplessness, “she sought 
religious people” who might afford her sympathy and 
guidance, and became distressingly conscious that she lived 
“in a very dark, dark, dark day and place.” Then she 
betook herself to religious books; and “many were the 
days she spent chiefly in reading and prayer.” This 
arrested his attention as a child, and filled him with sur- 
prise. It was “strange,” he thought, that his “mother 
should stand by a large window poring over a book for 
hours together.” Shortly after she had “found justifying 
grace and pardoning mercy,” she removed with her family 
to a house in Newton Road, Great Barr, just over the 
parish boundary of Handsworth, where “for fifty years her 
hands, her house, her heart, were open to receive the people 
of God and ministers of Christ.” This house still stands, its 
immediate surroundings but little altered; and the memory 
of Mrs. Asbury, one of its earliest occupants, is lovingly 
cherished by a few old people who knew her personally, and 
by many others to whom her excellencies of character have 
been often told. About the time of her death a chapel was 
built “within two or three hundred yards of her dwelling,” 
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to which the congregation and class she had been the means 
of forming were transferred; and “thus a lamp was lighted 
up in a dark place.” A sermon on the occasion of her death 
was preached by the Rev. Samuel Bradburn. Both parents 
lived to a good old age, the father to his eighty-fifth, and 
the mother to her eighty-eighth year; and they sleep to- 
gether in the quiet burial-ground which surrounds the Great 
Barr Church. 

After her own conversion Mrs. Asbury, by a natural 
instinct of piety, sought the conversion of her husband, and 
“strongly urged him to family reading and prayer.” She 
also became the more earnestly watchful over Francis, her 
only son, guarding him especially against forms of insincerity, 
and impressing him with the solemn obligation of bemg 
always simply truthful. This had the restraining effect 
upon him which she prayerfully laboured to produce; so 
that, although “the love of truth is not natural, the habit of 
telling it” he “acquired very early.” He “abhorred mis- 
chief and wickedness” such as the boys of his age were 
addicted to, and frequently “returned home” from their 
company “uneasy and melancholy.” “Sometimes” he 
“was much ridiculed, and called Methodist parson, because” 
his “mother invited any people who had the appearance of » 
religion to her house.” 

He was early sent to school, and “ began to read the Bible 
between six and seven years of age, and greatly delighted in 
the historical part of it.” But unhappily his ‘master was 
a great churl and used to beat him cruelly.” ‘“ My father,” 
he says, “having but the one son, greatly desired to keep 
me at school, he cared not how long; but in this design he 
was disappointed, for my master by his severity had filled 
me with such horrible dread that with me anything was 
preferable to gcizg to school.” 
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He was allowed to leave it—with what effect upon his 
after life cannot be conjectured. But when only “about 
thirteen years and a-half old,” he was apprenticed, by his 
own “ choice,” to a laborious trade. Within a short distance 
of his father’s house was a famous forge, the only one ever 
built in that neighbourhood, and one of the first in the whole 
district. At night, the lurid flames flashed up from its fur- 
naces cast an unearthly glare over the whole valley. Its 
ponderous machinery, worked by four huge water-wheels, 
he thought of with wonder and eager curiosity; and the 
skilful and active energy displayed within its precincts, con- 
trasting so strongly with the tame and quiet plodding of his 
father’s employment, captivated his boyish fancy. Some of 
the youths engaged in it had become his personal friends, 
and they seemed to him to have acquired by their manly 
toil a strength of character which had raised them to a higher 
level than his own. The work, he knew, was hard; but 
this rather strengthened his desire to have the satisfaction 
of doing it. 

Forge operations then, as now, were carried on in several 
associated departments. Besides the process of smelting, 
there was that which is now called puddling, the agitation 
of the liquid mass with rods till it has got rid of its foreign 
matters, and is formed into spherical balls called blooms ; 
there was the process of flattening out these blooms by sub- 
jecting them to the blows of the heavy forge-hammer, now 
more effectually accomplished by the rolling-mill; there was 
the process of slitting, by which the iron when made malle- 
able was cut into bars suitable for the use of the smith; and 
there was also the smith’s department, where tools required 
by the forgemen were made and repaired. At the head of 
this department was a godly man named Foxall, who had 
recently come from Monmouthshire, where he and his wife 
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had been converted to Christ under the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley. Between Mrs. Foxall and Mrs. Asbury there had 
begun to grow up an intimate friendship, which originated 
where so many pure friendships take their beginning—at 
some homely religious gathering. On these grounds it was 
specially satisfactory to the parents of Francis, when he had 
declared his desire to work within the forge, to find that Mr. 
Foxall was willing to take him as an apprentice. An arrange- 
ment was made with this result, and for “about six years 
and a-half” he exercised, developed, and strengthened his 
muscles, expanded his chest, and hardened his whole bodily 
frame, by learning and practising the honourable craft of 
smith. ‘During this time,” he says, gratefully, “I enjoyed 
ereat liberty, and in the family was treated more like a son 
or an equal than an apprentice.” 

No better training of its kind for his great future work 
could have been given to him. Had he been called to 
found, organize, and direct the Methodist Societies in the 
conditions of social life in England, he might have needed 
for his task the erudition, dialectic skill, and courtly refine- 
ment which John Wesley acquired under the influence of 
his extraordinary mother, and at the university of Oxford. 
But the work that Asbury was to accomplish in America 
ealled for qualifications of a different kind. It demanded 
practical good sense, a love of method, and an active and 
well-balanced mind; and this Asbury had in common with 
Wesley. But it required also a muscular frame, fortified by 
early discipline against exposure to the power of the churlish 
elements, ability and readiness to contrive on sudden emer- 
gencies, and the capacity of sustained bodily exertion and 
endurance; and he could have been placed in no better 
school to be trained for all this, than the blacksmith’s shop 
of that Old Forge. Modern improvements in machinery, 
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and the substitution of steam for water-power, have caused 
that once noted forge to be removed from the locality; and 
the very “ cinder-field,” where its scorie were deposited, is 
now as green as the meadows which surround it; but the 
anvil on which Francis Asbury wrought is still reverently 
preserved as a precious memento of his providential early 
training. 

But a fitness for spiritual work of another and higher 
kind was necessary,—more necessary than physical training, 
or even a liberal education. A successful evangelist lives 
and acts in fellowship with Christ and under His guidance. 
In order to do this he must be converted, and become as a 
little child. The life and experience of a true disciple of 
Christ must be a matter of personal consciousness to him. 

A boy of right natural sensibilities necessarily feels the 
time when he is first put to a business to be a serious crisis 
in his history; and a word of spiritual counsel judiciously 
spoken to him then, may leave an impression for good which 
is never afterwards effaced. Asbury at the time of his 
apprenticeship did not lack the prayerful advice of his 
mother ; but it happened also that a godly man, previously 
unknown to her, had just come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood, and was beginning to pay occasional visits at Mrs. 
Asbury’s house. She quickly discerned in him a power of 
spiritual usefulness to her son, and enlisted his sympathies 
and co-operation in his behalf. It was arranged that he 
should call at times when Francis could meet him; and 
it was not long before he had won his confidence and 
succeeded in putting great and stirring thoughts into his 
> says Asbury, 
“T was awakened before I was fourteen years of age. It 
was now easy and pleasing to leave my company, and I 
began to pray morning and evening.” 


mind. ‘By his conversation and prayers,’ 
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Gradually, as his knowledge, insight, and earnestness 
increased, he grew dissatisfied with the ministrations of the 
“ dark priest ” who officiated at the church which the family 
attended (the church at Great Barr, at that time a chapel-of- 
ease to Aldridge), and went on Sundays to All Saints’, the 
old parish-church of West Bromwich. Here he found 
something more suitable to his spiritual wants. The rector, 
the Rey. Edward Stillingfleet, M.A., had participated in the 
Methodist revival, and, together with his like-minded curate, 
the Rey. Mr. Bagnall, was preaching with almost Methodist 
plainness, fidelity, and fervour. Besides these, the youthful 
inquirer now heard “esteemed Gospel ministers,” whose 
occasional services were procured by the Earl of Dartmouth. 
This nobleman,.wio was Stillingfleet’s parishioner, was a 
friend of the Countess of Huntingdon, and Sandwell Hall, 
his seat, was the frequent resort of the Evangelical clergy- 
men whom the good Countess had gathered around her as 
earnest fellow-labourers. The rector was a member of this 
elect circle, and welcomed them to his pulpit. 

Amongst others whom Asbury now heard, and whose 
fervid discourses remained fresh in his memory in mature 
life, he enumerates, “ Ryland, Talbot, Mansfield, Hawes 
and Venn.” Under the light and guidance and_ holy 
influence which came to him from this varied spiritual 
agency, his mind was exercised more and more respecting 
his personal relations to God. He “became deeply serious ; 
reading a great deal of Whitefield’s and Cennick’s Sermons, 
and every good book he could meet with.” These sermons 
had probably come into his hands through the Culvinistic 
clergyman he so gratefully mentions, or as having been put 
in circulation by the Dartmouth family. Their theology 
was not altogether of such a character as he would have 
accepted in after life; but they contained the essential 
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truths of the Gospel, their earnestness of tone and direct- 
ness of appeal harmonised well with his state of feeling, 
and they no doubt strengthened his longings for spiritual 
realities. In some sense also they were the productions of 
Methodists on whose labours, sufferings and sayings he 
was daily hearing favourable or contemptuous and jeering 
comments. 

All this, and the affection he was beginning to acquire for 
his Methodist master, made him eagerly curious to know by 
personal observation what Methodism was. He says, “I 
began to inquire of my mother who, where, what were the 
Methodists. She gave mea favourable account, and directed 
me to a person that could take me to Wednesbury to hear 
them.” The Society at Wednesbury, as Mrs. Asbury must 
have heard, was large, active, and full of life and energy ; 
and she must have been able to give him accounts of its 
history since the time when the Wesleys had first preached to 
assembled thousands “in a large hollow not half a mile from 
the town,” which would naturally create in his mind feelings 
of interest and wonder. He and his guide set off buoyantly 
together; and he says that he was impressed with every- 
thing he witnessed. ‘I soon found this was not the church 
—but it was better. The people were so devout—men and 
women kneeling down—saying Amen. Now, behold! they 
were singing hymns—sweet sound! Why—strange to tell— 
the preacher had no prayer-book, and yet he prayed wonder- 
fully! What was yet more extraordinary, the man took his 
text, and had no sermon-book ; thought I, this is wonderful 
indeed!” But he experienced something more than a sense 
of surprise; for there suddenly passed into his soul an 
inspiration from the Holy One which filled him with a deep 
and stirring consciousness of his spiritual relations to an 
unseen world. It was not yet, however, that he could say, 
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“Being justified by faith, we have peace with God.” He 
continued to attend the Methodist services at Wednesbury 
with his young friend, whose name, I believe, was William 
Emery ; but he did not obtain the spiritual satisfaction he 
sought until some time during the summer of 1760, when he 
was in his sixteenth year. Alexander Mather had then come 
fresh into the Staffordshire Circuit, and was holding prayer- 
meetings at Wednesbury, at which he urged penitents with 
his characteristic fervour “to believe now ; to come to Christ 
now ; without any other qualification than a sense of their 
own sinfulness and helplessness.”* Asbury was roused by 
these enthusiastic exhortations to increased earnestness; and 
when he and Emery were praying together in his father’s barn 
he was brought, he says, “to Jesus Christ, who graciously 
justified my guilty soul, through faith in His precious blood.” 
That old barn thus became invested for him with an attrac- 
tive sacredness. It appears to have been in a tumble-down 
condition; and Asbury so regularly resorted to it for personal 
communion with God that, as I have been told by an aged 
person who knew his mother, neighbours were wont to say 
gaily, but not flippantly, that it was kept standing by young 
Asbury’s prayers. 

From this time he was a decided and happy Christian, 
ready to be in any way in which he was competent a “worker 
together with” Him who came to seek and to save the lost. 
In a month or two he began to take part in the conduct of 
social worship. ‘“ My mother,” he said, “used to take me 
with her to a female meeting, which she conducted once a 
fortnight, for the purpose of reading the Scriptures, and 
giving out hymns. After I had been thus employed as a 
clerk for some time, the good sisters thought Frank might 
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venture a word of exhortation. So after reading, I would 
venture to expound and paraphrase a little on the portion 
read. Thus began my Gospel efforts when a lad.” Then 
he held meetings for prayer, Bible-readings, and exhortation, 
in his father’s house; in a house which he opened for these 
purposes at Sutton Coldfield, and elsewhere ; and he records 
gratefully that “several souls professed to find peace through 
my labours.”* His “friend and father,” Mr. Mather, be- 
came inspired with so much confidence in his good sense and 
stability, that before the completion of his seventeenth year 
be gave him authority to form and lead a Society-class at 
Bromwich Heath, where a house had been recently opened 
for public worship. Thus sanctioned, he obtained additional 
influence over youths of his own age, and he soon became 
the centre of a group who clung to him with sincere and 
warm affection, and not only looked to him for guidance at 
the weekly meeting, but were his chosen and constant com- 
panions. One of them, recalling in his old age those days 
of youthful fervour, says in an autobiography written for 
the gratification of his family: “In 1761 my father and 
mother came to live at Barr, where I soon became acquainted 
with Francis Asbury; and he, I, and three or four more 
used to go to Wednesbury in the morning of the Lord’s-day 
to the preaching at eight o’clock, and, when that was over, 
twice to West Bromwich Church, and at five in the evening 
to Wednesbury again.” 


* The occupier of this house at Sutton was Edward Hand, an 
ancestor of the Sunderlands, an estimable family now resident in 
Birmingham, several branches of which are attached friends and 
supporters of Methodism. Mr. Hand was violently persecuted for 
his religious earnestness by his ignorant neighbours : twice they set 
fire to his house. He and Asbury were fast friends through life. 
They are said to have spent together in prayerful conversation the 
last evening before Asbury finally quitted home. 
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The writer of this account was Thomas Ault, a fellow- 
apprentice of Asbury and of exactly his own years. He 
lived to the mellow old age of eighty ; was identified with 
the West Bromwich Society from its first beginning under 
Asbury to the time of his death, when it had become large 
and influential; was for twenty years the clerk of the parish- 
church, and he sleeps beneath a stone in the parish grave- 
yard on which affection inscribed the lines now scarcely 
legible :— 

“ Here lies the body of Thomas Ault, 
Who, to human ken, was without a fault.” 


Another of the youths referred to in the extract was Jabez 
Ault, the brother of Thomas, whose son, the Rev. William 
Ault, was one of the six devoted young men who sailed with 
Dr. Coke to Ceylon, and the first of that distinguished band 
to pass from the Mission field to the rest and reward of 
heaven. Two others were James Bayley and Thomas 
Russell, whose names are gratefully remembered as those of 
ardent youths associated with Asbury in the erection and 
subsequent enlargement of the room on Bromwich Heath, in 
which the West Bromwich Methodists worshipped till 1806, 
and another, of whom more particular mention may be made, 
was Henry Foxall, Asbury’s master’s son. 

Henry, who was three years younger than Asbury, was 
taken specially under his care and watched over by him with 
the solicitude of a loving elder brother. Whether he ever 
became a member of his class I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but he certainly accompanied him to public services both 
at All Saints’ Church and the Methodist preaching-houses, 
paid him frequent visits at his mother’s house, and was 
deeply influenced and affected by his consistent piety. Some 
years after Asbury had quitted the neighbourhood, Foxall | 
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undertook the superintendence of extensive ironworks in the 
north of Ireland. There “one Lord’s day, while riding out 
on horseback, he saw a number of people gathered together 
under some trees in a field. Curiosity induced him to 
approach the assembly, when he found a preacher of Mr. 
Wesley’s Connexion calling sinners to repentance. He 
listened with deep attention. The words reached his heart ; 
he was convinced of sin.” The religious impressions of his 
youth were revived, and for some months his mind was in 
a state of great agitation and distress. He at length found 
peace in believing ; became an active member of the Metho- 
dist Society; and, eventually, ‘“‘a highly respectable local- 
preacher.” After a year or two he removed to America, and 
fixed his residence in George Town, near Washington. There 
he amassed considerable wealth, a portion of which he 
appropriated to the erection of a Methodist Church in the 
city of Washington, which, in 1815, his intimate, and then 
venerable, friend, Bishop Asbury, had the satisfaction of 
dedicating to the worship of God. This church—in allusion 
tothe Old Foundry, the cradle of Methodism, in Finsbury, and 
also to the iron business by which Foxall had acquired his 
wealth, and at which the now hoary-headed friends had spent 
their youth together,—they agreed to call The Foundry, and 
to this day the “ Foundry Church” of Washington is known 
throughout American Methodism. Foxall finished his mortal 
career at Handsworth. ‘“ Five days before his death,” says 
the Rev. Joseph Entwistle, from whose account some of these 
details are taken, “‘ he took a ride in his carriage to shew his 
now disconsolate widow the house in which Mr. Asbury was 
born.”* 

But the most noteworthy of all Asbury’s youthful asso- 
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ciates was Richard Whatcoat, whom we shall meet again as 
an ordained companion of Dr. Coke on his mission to America 
to constitute and organize the Episcopal Church, and who 
was eventually raised to the office of Coadjutor-Bishop with 
Asbury. Whatcoat came to reside in Wednesbury in 1757, 
joined the Methodist Society there in 1758, was moved and 
guided to the attainment of more abundant life in Christ under 
the same earnest preaching which was the means of Asbury’s 
conversion, and they were employed together as leaders of 
Society-classes. He is spoken of with reverent affection as 
one of the most saintly men that ever lived. The American 
Methodist Conference say of him in their published Minutes 
for 1807 :—“ We will not use many words to describe this 
almost inimitable man. Who ever saw him light or trifling ? 
Who ever heard him speak evil of any person? Nay, who 
ever heard him speak an idle word? He was dead to envy, 
self-exaltation and praise; sober without sadness; cheerful 
without levity ; careful without covetousness; and decent 
without pride. He died not possessed of property sufficient 
to have paid the expenses of his sickness and funeral, if a 
charge had been made ; so dead was he to the world.” * 
What degree of intimacy subsisted between him and 
Asbury can only be a matter of reasonable conjecture ; but 
that they often met as fellow-labourers and as friends, is 
certain; and it may be well supposed that the influence of 
so holy a man, who also was the senior of Asbury by nine 
years, contributed much to the formation of his character. 
When eighteen years of age, Asbury was raised to the 
rank of an authorized local-preacher. The first occasion 
of his conducting a public service in this capacity, or per- 
haps rather in the usual way of trial with reference to the 
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office, is spoken of by descendants of some members of his 
little congregation to this day. The place was Manwoods 
Cottage, at Bromwich, a lonely and antique dwelling, stand- 
ing in subordinate relation to an old ecclesiastical building a 
short distance from it, known by the name of Manwoods, 
which at that time was the residence of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth’s steward. Standing behind a chair in the spacious 
living-room of that— 


“ Quaint old gabled place, 
With Church stamped on its face,”— 


to be henceforth invested with an interest of which the 
founders of Manwoods never dreamed, on account of the 
mighty issues dependent on that “ trial sermon”—with many 
of the workmen at the neighbouring forge, or members of 
their families present, as hearers,—he delivered his message 
with agitated feelings, but with a full heart and a hopeful 
spirit, and with an impressive simplicity, directness, and 
force which has never been forgotten. Some words of com- 
mendation or encouragement must have been spoken, which 
he modestly attributes to a want of “knowing how I had 
exercised elsewhere.” ‘‘ Behold me now a local-preacher,” 
he continues, ‘the humble and willing servant of any and of 
every preacher that called on me by night or by day; being 
ready with hasty steps to go far and wide to do good, visit- 
ing Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
and indeed almost every place within my reach, for the sake 
of precious souls; preaching generally, three, four, and five 
times a week, and at the same time pursuing my calling.” 

In 1766 he was called to quit home and manual work, 
and for nine months “he went through Staffordshire and 
Gloucestershire in the place of a travelling preacher” 
whose health probably had failed. The next year (1767) 
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he was regularly “admitted on trial” for the itinerant 
ministry, and appointed to the Bedfordshire Circuit; the 
year following (1768), having acquitted himself satisfac- 
torily, he was “fully admitted,” and appointed to Colches- 
. ter; in 1769 was re-appointed to Bedfordshire; in 1770 he 
travelled in Wiltshire; and at the Conference which began 
in Bristol, on the 6th of August, 1771, he was accepted 
as a volunteer for what was to be the work of his life in 
America. It was the first Conference he ever attended, 
and he went to it fully resolved, under a deep sense of 
obligation, to offer himself for that trying mission. For six 
months previously “ strong intimations” that it was his duty 
to do so had occupied his thoughts day and night; and he 
had earnestly sought definite Divine guidance with reference 
to it. Profoundly moved, as he sat reverently in the large 
room in the Horsefair, with the venerable leaders of the 
Methodist agency before him, he listened to statements 
freshly received from America respecting the encouraging 
success of efforts already made in behalf of that vast con- 
tinent; and, when the words were pronounced, “ Our 
brethren in America call aloud for help,—who are willing to 
go over and help them?”—he rose with a palpitating 
heart, but with a composed and unfaltering mind, to proffer 
his services. The trial of five years in laborious circuits in 
England had sufficiently attested his fitness for the enter- 
prise, and, with the concurrence of the whole Conference, the 
appointment was given to him. With a disburdened mind, 
he returned to Barr to communicate the tidings to his 
parents. This was a difficult and painful task, for both 
father and mother clung to him, their only child, with the 
utmost sttength and tenderness of affection. He “ opened ” 
the matter to them “in as gentle a manner as possible ;” 
and they, being “blessed,” as he believed, “‘in the present 
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instance with Divine assistance,” consented to “ let him go.’ 
The moment of final severance ffom them must have 
presented a scene peculiarly affecting. His father, whom, he 
says, “I seldom, if ever, saw weep,” was “overwhelmed 
with grief and tears;” his great-hearted mother, on the 
contrary, being calm and self-restrained. How he mani- 
fested or subdued his own swelling emotion he does not 
intimate, but a fact which my investigations in the neigh- 
bourhood have disclosed speaks all that needs to be told con- 
cerning this. He wished to leave with his mother a keep- 
sake, a token of his deep, admiring, and grateful affection for 
her. What should this be? His earthly treasures were few ; 
but there was something—his large silver watch, the dear 
companion of his solitary travels in circuits at home,—the 
thing which he could least conveniently spare when going 
abroad, but which would afford, for this reason, if freely 
given, the best proof of the reality and strength of his love. 
Might he not ask his mother to accept and retain this as a 
perpetual remembrancer of him? No; he would not request 
this favour—he would not give that considerate mind the 
opportunity to speak its refusal or remonstrance! Sobbing 
out his last farewell, he thrust his watch impulsively into his 
mother’s hand, and fled!* A day or two later he found him- 
self again in Bristol, in a state of readiness for his voyage. 
He had “not one penny of money ; but,” he says, ‘the Lord 
soon opened the hearts of friends, who supplied me with 
clothes and ten pounds.” 

No considerate reader of this sketch of the early history 
of Asbury will find it hard to convince himself of his 


*This watch is preserved with reverent care by an aged couple now 
living, from whom I heard the above, no doubt oft-repeated, tradition 
concerning it. 
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intellectual, as well as his moral and spiritual fitness, for 
the mission entrusted to him. It is true that he had 
not the fitness which a regular course of college training 
is supposed to confer, and this may have been a dis- 
advantage to him to the end of life. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that, wanting this, his mind was 
necessarily uncultured and ill-informed. A systematized 
training under “tutors and governors” is an invaluable 
boon to an active mind conscientiously intent on develop- 
ing its powers for some ‘worthy end; but it can do but 
little for a man who does not evince earnestness of purpose, 
concentration of aim and effort, and powers of sustained 
attention; and an active mind of this character will do 
much for its own development and culture, when under 
the excitement of a suitable object. On this principle 
Mr. Wesley never doubted that the lay-preachers whom 
he employed on the profession of their conviction that 
God had called them to preach His Gospel, would under 
the welcome stimulus of this conviction, use every available 
means to qualify themselves for their work,—to become 
scribes well instructed, workmen that need not be ashamed, 
And he was rarely disappointed. Many of them, not- 
withstanding all the disadvantages of their bringing up, 
attained proficiency and even distinction, not only in theo- 
logical but also in general literature. That Asbury would 
be of this number might be inferred from the strength 
and fervour of his desires and the singleness of his aims 
to be successful in doing the work of an evangelist, to make 
full proof of his ministry. But we know also from direct 
testimony that from the time of his conversion he devoted 
himself tio the improvement of his intellectual powers with 
unremitting industry. When first called to leave his home 
and give himself up to the work of a circuit preacher, he 
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had already become an earnest theological student; and 
it is sufficient to say with reference to the five years of 
his continuance in circuit work in England, that he most 
faithfully followed the advice which Mr. Wesley gave his 
preachers, as his sons in the Gospel, on the duty of vigorous 
self-culture. That advice was to regard themselves “as 
young students at the University, for whom, therefore, a 
method of study is expedient in the highest degree,” to 
rise early, to devote the whole of the forenoon to literary 
pursuits connected with their high calling, and in particular 
to read a selection of works which he enumerated “in 
order, slowly, and with much prayer.” The result was that 
although when he first entered upon his work he felt him- 
self as he said with characteristic modesty to be “ exceedingly 
ignorant of almost everything a minister of the’ Gospel 
ought to know,” by the time of his departure for America 
he had not only mastered the books recommended by Wesley 
besides many other choice theological works, but had acquired 
a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. We need 
not wonder therefore, that it is said by one who knew him 
intimately in mature life that he was then “a great scholar.” 


© 


OCUAPTER II. 


THE PLANTING OF METHODISM IN AMERIOA. 
1766—1771. 
| EC Seiaead ASBURY was not the first Missionary whom 
Wesley sent to Ameriea; and it may be convenient, at 
this stage of our history, to trace from its origin the progress 
of the work which he was appointed to promote. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century there settled 
in Ireland, in the county Limerick, a colony of about fifty 
families of refugees from those so long distracted provinces 
on the Rhine called the Lower Palatinate. Mr. Wesley dis- 
covered these persecuted people during his visit to Ireland 
in 1756, and lingered with them some days. His labours 
among them were attended with unusual success ; he formed 
many of them into a Society, and left them pleasantly im- 
pressed with the evidences of their artlessness and sincerity. 
In 1765, however, he writes, sorrowfully, “I preached at 
Ballygarane to the small remains of the poor Palatines. 
As they could not get food and raiment here, with all their 
diligence and frugality, part are scattered up and down the 
kingdom, and part gone to America.” 

How different would have been the tone of this record if 
its writer could have foreseen the future issues of this 
lamented dispersion! One of the “ poor Palatines” whom 
he missed on this occasion was a young carpenter, named 
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Philip Embury, who had been approvingly engaged in his 
connection with the Society as a local-preacher and leader. 
He had emigrated to New York in company with two of his 
brothers and a few other friends, including his cousins, Paul 
and Barbara Heck. They had all gone out under the 
pressure of want, and, unhappily, on their settlement in the 
new country, they made worldly success their absorbing 
aim, and suifered spiritual declension and loss. At the time 
of Wesley’s visit to “the town of Palatines” in 1765, as 
just stated, another party of them was preparing to join 
Embury and his relations. Some of these, also, were 
Methodists; but after settling at New York, they, like their 
predecessors, lapsed into a state of spiritual carelessness. 
One of them was Paul Ruckle, the eldest brother of Barbara 
Heck. Whether or not he had made profession of godliness 
before his departure from Ballygarane is unknown, but in 
America he gave himself up, without restraint, to worldly 
frivolities and amusements. One day, when on a visit to 
his house, Barbara found him engaged in a game of cards. 
Suddenly she was seized with compunction of conscience. 
The ruinous spiritual state in which the whole company 
were living flashed startlingly upon her recollection. She 
grasped the cards and dashed them into the fire; then, 
vanishing out of the apartment, she ran down to the house 
of her cousin, Philip Embury, and, reminding him of happier 
times when, as a consistent Christain and an approved local- 
preacher, he had laboured for their spiritual benefit, she 
said, as if consciously speaking by Divine authority : “You 
must preach to us here, or we shall all go to hell, and God 
will require our blood at your hands.” Roused by this 
abrupt and earnest appeal, he confessed his unfaithfulness, 
and admitted his responsibility ; but urged a variety of pleas 
in his excuse, which she promptly repelled. In compliance 
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with her resolute entreaty, he ultimately consented to hold 
a religious service in his own house. She persuaded three 
or four persons to attend it with her; and probably the first 
Methodist sermon ever preached in America was addressed 
to that congregation of not more than five persons, including 
a black servant, Betty, by that penitent local-preacher, re- 
awakened to a sense of obligation and accountableness, in 
his own dwelling. When the sermon was ended the hearers 
formed themselves into a Society-class, with Embury as their 
leader. This was the germ of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America. 

From week to week Embury preached and his congrega- 
tion multiplied. In a short time the class was divided into 
two ; and, the congregation having outgrown the dimensions 
of the apartment in his house allotted for its use, a larger 
room in the neighbourhood was hired for their purposes. 
This was situated near the barracks; and three members of 
the military band, John Buckley, James Hodge and Addison 
Low, attracted by the singing, came and heard words whereby 
they were saved. All of them were eventually associated with 
Embury as leaders. 

A month or two later, in February, 1767, a strange 
military officer, in full uniform, joined the congregation after 
the service had begun. His presence naturally attracted the 
attention of all assembled. The unwelcome surmise passed 
quickly into every mind that he had come with authority 
from the governing powers to scatter them, and prohibit a 
continuance of their meetings. But they were reassured in 
a moment ; for, on entering the room, he knelt reverently in 
silent prayer; then he united in their singing, responded 
audibly and heartily to their petitions, and conducted him- 
self throughout the service in a manner which convineed 
them that he felt at home with Methodist worshippers 
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Before the congregation dispersed he introduced himself as a 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and a spiritual son of John Wesley, 
and gave an account of his religious history by which all 
were deeply affected and encouraged. They thankfully 
received him into their fellowship, and his name, Captain 
Thomas Webb, honourably associated as it is with stirring 
and important events in our national history, will be always 
still more honourably connected with the planting of Method- 
ism in America. 

The facts by which this remarkable man surprised and 
interested his new friends were of no ordinary character ; 
and we are able to state them ‘in almost his own words,” 
as one of his oft-repeated recitals of them was heard by the 
late venerable Joseph Sutcliffe, and reported by him in a 
paper contributed to the Methodist Magazine for 1849. “He 
had sailed with General Wolfe for the conquest of Canada,” 
in 1759. “The fleet having anchored near Quebec the 
general called the crew on deck, and apprised them that the 
French, aware of their coming, had so pointed their guns as 
to be able to destroy both ships and men, in case they 
attempted to land near the batteries. He then asked them, 
‘Can you drag my cannon up those steep heights?’ The 
voices being all ‘Ayes’ the army landed during the night; 
and next morning when Montcalm, the aged French general, 
was told that Wolfe had gained the Heights of Abraham, he 
was heard to say, ‘That boy has outwitted me!’ The battle 
followed in the open ground near the city. There was very 
severe fighting. Wolfe was twice wounded without being 
obliged to leave the field; but he next received a wound in 
his chest, which closed his career. He only lived to hear 
the first shouts of ‘ Victory!’” ‘Webb was near him when the 
heroic man fell, and was himself wounded in the arm; but, 
as the wound was not serious, he was soon afterwards 
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engaged with the detachment sent to reduce the fortress otf 
Louisburg, where a shot struck his right eye and burst the 
eye-ball. “ His only recollection was a flood of light which 
accompanied the destruction of the eye. The wounded were 
put into a boat, and, having crossed the water, all were 
assisted to land, excepting Webb, of whom one of the men 
said, ‘He needs no help; he is dead.’ His senses had 
returned, and he was just able to reply, ‘No; I am not 
dead!’” For three months he was under surgical treatment, 
then he returned to England, and was taken by some 
Methodists in Bristol, with whom he had business transac- 
tions, to hear Mr. Wesley, under whose ministry he was 
spiritually awakened and converted. This great event had 
taken place two or three years previous to this visit to 
New York. At that time he was residing at Albany, where 
he was stationed as barrack-master; and having heard of 
the labours of Philip Embury, he had come over to help 
him. 

Such was in substance the story with which Webb in- 
terested his hearers on that memorable Sunday night; and, 
producing his credentials, he told them further that Mr. 
Wesley had authorized him to exercise his gifts as a local- 
preacher: henceforth he was associated with Embury as a 
recognised fellow-labourer. 

Through the combined efforts of these godly men,— 
Embury preaching with increased earnestness, as encouraged 
and sustained by his gallant helper; and Webb preaching in 
his turn, with characteristic simplicity, power, and feeling, 
dressed in military uniform, his sword girt by his side or 
placed on the desk before him, a green shade over the 
destroyed eye, and his face radiant with benignity,—the 
congregation grew so rapidly that it was found necessary 
to procure a much larger room, and a “ rigeing-loft,” ae 
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four feet long, and eighteen feet wide was rented, and fitted 
up for their accommodation. This place became immediately 
crowded with attentive hearers ; and the necessity of procur- 

ing something still more commodious impressing itself on 
many minds, it was agreed, on the suggestion of Mrs. Heck, 
to apply themselves forthwith to the erection of a regular 
meeting-house. A suitable site was obtained in John Street ; 
money, time, and Jabour were cheerfully contributed ; and a 
chapel was built,—which has since given place to the more 
stately John Street Methodist Church,—and was lovingly 
called by its projectors Wesley Chapel. 

Never was the building of a house of worship undertaken 
with more joyous and self-denying zeal ; never was a “ head- 
stone” brought forth with more devout and gladsome shout- 
ings of ‘Grace, grace, unto it!” Webb gave thirty pounds 
towards it, and lent upon it three hundred pounds without 
interest; Embury devoted to it his strength and skill as a 
carpenter ; Mrs. Heck white-washed the walls with her own 
hands; Thomas Bell, a hearty Yorkshire Methodist, who 
arrived while the work was in progress, told his friends at 
home, to whom he sent an account of it, that he found every 
member working with a steady good will and strength of 
determination which astonished him. He says, ‘They 
made several collections about the town: they went to 
Philadelphia and got part of the money there; I,” he ad 1s, 
with satisfaction, “wrought upon it six days.’* How 
diligently and successfully they canvassed the town is 
shown by the “subscription list” still preserved, which 
includes the names of clergymen, magistrates, lawyers, 
merchants, tradesmen, labourers, and even West Indian 
slaves,—the number being about 250, and the sum of their 


* Methodist Magazine for 1807, p. 46. 
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contributions £418. At length, on the 30th of October, 
1768, the chapel was ready to be opened for the sacred 
purposes of its erection; and Philip Embury, who had 
himself constructed the pulpit, preached from it the first 
sermon to as large a congregation as could find accommoda- 
tion to hear him.* 

During the time that this building was in hand, Captain 
Webb took a house in Long Island, which he opened for 
preaching, and paid occasional visits to Philadelphia, where 
he gathered a good congregation into a sail-loft, and formed 
a small but prosperous Society. “The Captain,” as Mr, 
Wesley said a year or two later, when he had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, “was all life and fire; therefore, 
although he was not deep or regular, yet many who would 
not hear a better preacher flocked together to hear him. 
And many were convinced under his preaching ; some justi- 
fied; a few built up in love.” About the same time Robert 
Strawbridge, another Irish emigrant, and an Irishman of the 
true type,—generous, impetuous, and full of energy,—began 
to preach in his own house in a new settlement called Sam’s 
Creek, in Maryland. He also was encouraged with success; 
and his house being soon found to be too small to accommo- 


* “The chapel was built of stone, faced with blue plaster. It was 
sixty feet in length, forty-two in breadth. Dissenters were not yet 
allowed to erect ‘regular churches’ in the city; the new building 
was therefore provided with ‘a fireplace and chimney,’ to avoid ‘the 
difficulty of the law.’ Though long unfinished in its interior, it wag 
‘very neat and clean, and the floor was sprinkled over with sand as 
white as snow.’”’—Stevens’s Women of Methodism, p. 175. 

{ Wesley's Journal, Feb. 2, 1773. He had previously described 
him in a letter as “a man of fire. The power of God constantly 
accompanies his word.’’ Charles Wesley hit off his character exactly 
when he told Mr. Benson that:he was ‘‘an inexperienced, honest, 
zealous, loving enthusiast.” 
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date the numbers who desired to hear him, they built, a 
short distance from it, a curiously constructed “log meeting- 
house.” 

At New York the fast-increasing Society felt more and 
more deeply the need of having placed over them some 
regular and responsible preacher, and resolved to lay the 
matter before Mr. Wesley, with the hope that he would 
sympathize with their solicitudes and send them one. The 
most active part in this measure was taken by Thomas 
Taylor, who came over from England shortly after Embury 
and Webb had begun to preach in the rigging-loft. On the 
11th of April, 1768, he addressed a long letter to Mr. 
Wesley, in which he gave him a clear and concise account of 
the work from its beginning, and implored him, “not only in 
his own name, but also in the name of the whole Society,” 
to send them “an able and experienced preacher; one who 
has both gifts and grace ... . a man of wisdom, of sound 
faith, and a good disciplinarian ; one whose heart and soul 
is in the work”; adding, ‘‘ with respect to money for the 
payment of the preacher’s passage over, if they could not 
procure it, we would sell our coats and shirts to procure it 
for them.” 

This imploring appeal, supported by letters to the same 
effect which reached him from Captain Webb, from Mr. 
Lupton, formerly a fellow officer of Webb in the army, now 
a prosperous New York merchant, who had recently joined 
the Society, from Mr. Embury, and others, Mr. Wesley spoke 
of, and probably read, at the ensuing Conference in Bristol, 
though he did not see it expedient, or possible, at that time 
to appoint a preacher in answer to it. He may have been 
restrained from doing this by the urgent claims of the work 
at home ; for it was at the close of this Conference that he 
wrote in unusual concern of mind, as unsatisfied demands 
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from many quarters crowded to his recollection, “ O, what 
can we do for more labourers? we can only cry to the Lord 
of the harvest.” Besides, it was necessary that any man set 
apart for that distant and important sphere should give 
evidence of special personal fitness for it, should be moved 
to offer his services by a clear sense of duty, and should 
undertake the mission in a spirit of considerate and cheerful 
self-denial. For these, and probably other less obvious 
reasons, it was deemed well to defer any appointment to 
America until the Conference of the following year. Mean- 
while the preachers should take the question into their 
prayerful consideration,—Is it my duty to say, ‘‘ Here am I; 
send me”? 

How many of them took the matter thus directly home 
to their own hearts and consciences, we do not know ; but it 
is certain that two of them did so; and that though they con- 
tinued to labour with unabated zeal to promote the pros- 
perity of the work in their own land, they were thenceforth 
agitated and controlled by a sense of obligation to give 
themselves up to this new and adventurous service, which 
became growingly definite as the time of the next Con- 
ference drew near. This twain, to be historically, in their 
relation to the Methodism of America, one, were by name 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor. 

“During that year, which I spent chiefly in Pembroke- 
shire,” says Mr. Pilmoor, whose statement of experience 
may be, in this respect, accepted as that of Mr. Boardman 
also, “I was frequently under great exercises of mind 
respecting the dear Americans, and found a willingness to 
sacrifice anything for their sakes. I was happy enough as 
to my situation and connections, and met with the utmost 
ericouragement from the people and from the preachers : 
but 1 could not be satisfied to continue in Europe.” 
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The appointment of Boardman was for that year to “ The 
Dales.” The two years preceding he had spent in travelling 
over the broad York Circuit, which then included Hull, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Stockton, Tadcaster, Ripon, and 
Selby. Journeying northward from Bristol after the Con- 
ference he passed through the Peak of Derbyshire, and it 
was probably on that occasion that the incident occurred 
which has caused his name to be held by all students of 
Methodist history in the pleasantest remembrance. Arrived 
at the village of Moneyash, he inquired whether there were 
any Methodists resident in it, and was directed to a cottager 
who gladly offered him entertainment for the night. In the 
course of the evening he preached, and with subdued feelings 
under his freshly awakened sense of duty towards the 
English Colonists on the distant continent which now con- 
tinually attracted his thoughts, he read for his text these 
plaintive words :—‘ And Jabez was more honourable than 
his brethren; and his mother called his name Jabez, saying, 
Because I bare him with sorrow. And Jabez called on the 
God of Israel saying, Oh! that Thou wouldst bless me 
indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that Thine hand might 
be with me, and that Thou wouldst keep me from evil that 
it may not grieve me! And God granted him that which 
he requested” (1 Chron. iv. 9, 10). One of his hearers 
that evening was Mary Redfern, a thoughtful girl who had 
previously felt her lost spiritual condition and was earnestly 
seeking salvation. The sermon afforded her the guidance 
she needed and she “found peace in believing.” Naturally 
the text upon which this casual, but to her eventful, dis- 
course was based, was ineffaceably impressed upon her 
memory. Ten years afterwards she became the wife of 
William Bunting, and when their first and only son was 
presented for Christian baptism “his mother called his name 
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Jabez,” in grateful commemoration of the discourse which 
had been the instrument of bringing her to Christ as her 
Saviour.* Thus really, though remotely, does the earliest 
mission to America connect itself with one of the greatest 
preachers, one of the most powerful Missionary advocates, 
and the most eminent legislator and ruler that Methodism 
ever produced. 

The Conference of 1769, to which Boardman and Pilmoor 
looked forward so anxiously, was opened at Leeds on Tues- 
day, the 1st of August; but the question which was to 
determine their future career was not introduced before the 
following Thursday. Each of them occupied the interval 
with searching self-scrutiny. “A sense of duty,” Pilmoor 
records, “filled my mind, and I was made willing to forsake 
my kindred and native land and all that was most near and 
dear to me on earth. But being afraid lest I should be mis- 
taken, and follow my own will and inclinations rather than 
the call of God, I resolved to mention it to Mr. Wesley and 
the preachers in Conference, that I might have their judg- 
ment and advice in the matter. Accordingly when the 
proposals for sending Missionaries to America were men- 
tioned, I told them in the fear of God what was in my mind, 
and offered myself for that service. At the same time, 
Mr. Richard Boardman offered himself to go likewise. Mr. 
Wesley and’ the preachers in Conference heartily approved 
and accepted our offer; and, as we had been for several 
years in the Connexion, and were well known among the 
preachers, we judged their concurrence with what we 
believed to be a call from God of so great importance that 
eee 

* Life of Dr. Bunting, i. 9,10. The oft-repeated statement that 
Mr. Boardman preached this discourse in 1769, when journeying 
towards Bristol to embark for America is clearly a mistake, 
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we were made restfully satisfied with our appointment, as 
we had then sufficient reason to believe it was of God. 
And, as the brethren in Connexion with us were also per- 
fectly satisfied with it, they generously made a collection 
among themselves towards the payment of our passage. 
Afterwards it was mentioned in London, Bristol, and other 
places, where the people willingly offered their assistance, 
and money enough was soon raised to send us over the 
Atlantic.” 

Mr. Wesley’s more concise account of the transaction is 
given in his journal thus :— 

“On Thursday I mentioned the case of our brethren at 
New York, who had built the first Methodist Preaching 
House in America, and were in great want of money, but 
much more of preachers. Two of our preachers, Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, willingly offered themselves 
for the service; by whom we determined to send them 501. 
as a token of our brotherly love.” From the published 
Minutes of this Conference we learn that the collection 
amounted to no less than 70l., “out of which 502. were 
allotted towards the payment of” the debt on the chapel, 
“and about 201. given to our brethren for their passage.” * 


* Tt will be seen that these accounts are directly contradictory of 
the strange statement so often made in books and on platforms, that 
when Wesley appealed for an offer to go to America, “ the Conference 
sat in silence, no man answering ;” that the next morning he rebuked 
this want of readiness to respond to the call, by preaching from those 
solemn words, “I have nourished and brought up children and they 
have rebelled against Me;” and that “at the reassembling of the 
Conference, after the sermon, the appeal was repeated, and the 
responses were deliberately and resolutely made.” Dr. Stevens gives 
as his authority for this story, a speech delivered by the Rev. C. 
Prest, who is said to have related it on the authority of the estimable 
Jonathan Edmondson, But who or where was Mr. Edmondson’s 
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How far these first volunteers for that trying mission 
satisfied all the requirements of the case, as they are stated 
in Mr. Taylor’s letter, is a question which will unavoidably 
suggest itself as we proceed, but which, with our scanty 
information, must not be met with too absolute an answer 
In regard to the matter of experience, there would be in 
the appointment all that could have been looked for. 
Boardman was about thirty years of age and had been in 
the work six years; and Pilmoor, who had the advantage of 
having been educated at Kingswood School, had laboured 
successfully for about four years. They were also without 
doubt “able preachers and of sound faith,” and they seem 
to have had moral endowments suited especially to some of 
the conditions of their work. Wesley describes Boardman 
in his Obituary (in 1783),—in agreement with all other testi- 
monies concerning him,—as “a pious, good-natured, sensible 
man, greatly beloved by all that knew him.” So far he was 
eminently qualified for his position as Superintendent of the 
hastily and loosely constituted, and heterogeneously composed, 
Societies of New York and Philadelphia. Pilmoor, with 
greater intellectual force and finer moral sensibilities, was 
also earnest, affable, and warmly affectionate. But we shall 
find reason to conclude that in administrative capacity 
neither of them was equal to his position. They had not 
the clearness of discernment, the firmness of will, and the 
promptness of action, necessary to the character of a “ good 
disciplinarian ;” and, when tested by difficulties, they were 
found to be cautiously prudent rather than enterprising 5 
perhaps more after the type of “John, whose surname was 


authority? Certainly there is error or confusion on the part of some 
person. Mr. Wesley never could have made so profane a use of 
Scripture on any occasion ; and his own thrice-repeated testimony 


is that the offer was made willingly. 
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Mark,” than of those apostolic men who heroically braved 
the unknown perils of their Divine mission. 

Their appointment as Missionaries duly confirmed, and 
the Conference ended, they forthwith prepared for their 
departure. Their scanty outfit was quickly provided, and 
a passage being secured for them in a suitable vessel, 
nothing remained but to take a hasty farewell of their 
friends, and go forth in the name of the Lord. Board- 
man probably re-visited friends in the Yorkshire Dales with 
whom he had been last associated. Pilmoor returned to his 
parents in his native village of Fadmoor, a couple of miles 
from Kirby Moorside. There, in a state of exalted feeling 
corresponding with the state of anxious depression from 
which his appointment had relieved him, full of holy ardour, 
and strengthened for spiritual service as if by the conscious- 
ness of a fresh commission from his Great Master, he seized 
every available opportunity of exhorting the people who 
had been the friends and companions of his youth. He 
“preached to a very large congregation” gathered before 
the door of his father’s house, and to multitudes of attentive 
hearers in the adjoining villages of Barnsdale and Gillimoor, as 
also at Kirby Moorside. At length, within ten days after the 
Conference had closed, on Sunday, August 12, the colleagues 
met by appointment in the city of York to set out together 
on their long and hazardous journey. On his way thither, 
Pilmoor preached at Hoyingham and Sheriff-Hutton; and 
the Methodists at York having arranged for a farewell service 
at which each of the Missionaries should take a part, he 
preached again in that city in the evening, and afterwards 
“met the Society and exhorted them to remain faithful 
unto death.”* The same night, at ten o’clock, after a 


*This service was held in the chapel in Peasholme Green, since 
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final gathering with a few select friends at the house of 
Mr. John Johnson, they took their places on the stage- 
coach for London, where they arrived safely on Tuesday 
evening at eight o’clock. 

They had not been many days.in the Metropolis before 
Whitefield sent for them. No act of the Conference could 
have given him greater satisfaction than the appointment of 
Missionaries, to carry forward the evangelistic work among 
their countrymen in America, in which he had been engaged 
so often, and with so much apparent success; and he longed 
to see the men upon whom this distinction had been con- 
ferred, to give them the counsels of his experience, and to 
speak to them words of encouragement. Three or four 
years previously he had returned home, after his sixth visit 
to the colonies, with the appearance, as Mr. Wesley had 
pathetically described him, of “an old, old man, fairly worn 
out in his Master’s service.” On that occasion he had 
come back somewhat abruptly, full of the expectation of 
obtaining from the Government acharter for the founding of a 
college for the education of the sons of gentlemen in connection 
with his orphan-house in Savannah. His project had failed ; 
but, though grievously disappointed, and in broken health, 
he was preparing to go out again, for what he felt must 
be his last visit, when the tidings reached him that Mr. 
Wesley had made his first appointment of regular preachers 


converted into dwelling-houses. It was opened by Mr. Wesley, 
April 19, 1759. A record of the united service referred to, was 
entered at the time in the Circuit Book. It includes the state- 
ment that a collection was made in behalf of the new mission, which 
when counted up by the Stewards, Messrs. Preston and Fowler, was 
found to amount to ten shillings ! (Surely this is a mistake.) The 
record adds that a Prayer Meeting was held the next morning at 
five o’clock to commend the travellers to Divine protection. 


ne ~~ 
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for that promising sphere of labour. ‘They promptly obeyed 
his call, and he received them with an affectionate welcome, 
and treated them “with the kindness and tenderness of a 
father.” Then, after a free conversation on the pros- 
pects of their mission, he commended them to God in 
prayer, and with expressions of cordial good wishes, bade 
them farewell, till they should meet again in America. On 
the following Sunday, August 20, they attended a service 
held in the Chapel in Spitalfields, at which Mr. Charles 
Wesley preached, and afterwards administered to them the 
Lord’s Supper. In a private interview with them after 
this service, he spoke to them, Pilmoor records, ‘“ kindly 
and freely, giving them much good advice and sending them 
away with his blessing.” The next morning, at five o’clock, 
Pilmoor preached at the Foundry, and in the course of the 
day they took the coach for Gravesend, where they embarked 
on board the Mary and Elizabeth. 

On the 21st of October, after a tempestuous and perilous 
voyage of nine weeks’ duration, they landed at Gloucester 
Point, six miles below Philadelphia; and hastening forward 
into the city, were cordially welcomed not oly by the grate- 
ful little Society of Methodists but by earnest Christians 
of all denominations. 

Acting upon a plan previously agreed to, Boardman went 
forward to New York, Pilmoor remaining for the present 
in Philadelphia. In a letter written to Mr. Wesley on 
the 31st of October, Pilmoor stated that he had found in 
this city a Society of about a hundred persons; that he 
had already preached several times to large congregations; 
and that on Sunday evening he went out upon the common, 
and preached from the Grand Stand on the Race-course 
to, he thought, ‘‘ between four and five thousand hearers, who 
heard with attention still as night. Blessed be God,” he 
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added, “for field-preaching!” The next Sunday he 
“preached to some thousands of people in the New Market, 
who all behaved as if they felt the awful presence and 
power of God,” and on the review of his labours at the close 
of this his second Sunday since his landing, he wrote in 
his journal: “God has opened a great and effectual door 
in this place for the preaching of His Gospel. Of all that 
I have seen in England and Wales, where I have travelled, 
nothing was equal to this. The work runs from heart to 
heart, and from house to house, in such a manner that I 
am filled with wonder and praise.” A month or two later, 
when preparing to exchange stations with Boardman, he 
recorded that “in Philadelphia there are now one hundred 
and eighty-two in Society.” 

Boardman was equally encouraged by the welcome with 
which he was received by the Society in New York, and by 
apparent signs of its prosperity. Writing to Mr. Wesley on 
the 4th of November, he informed him that the new preaching 
house would hold about seven hundred people, but was much 
too small. “ About a third part of those who attend get in,” 
he said, “the rest are glad to hear without ;” and he added 
sorrowfully, under a sense of obligation respecting an essen- 
tial part of his work as an evangelist, which probably was 
not always thereafter as fresh and undimmed as at that 
moment: “They have no preaching in some parts of the 
back settlements.” 

Of course his object in calling attention to this fact, 
already so well and painfully known to him, was to move 
Mr. Wesley to send out more labourers ; and perhaps the 
hope that he would do so immediately, reconciled Boardman 
to his omission to visit those destitute back settlements him- 
self. But he must have felt that he had been just previously 
betrayed into a grave practical mistake. Three days before 
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he addressed this letter to Mr. Wesley, he had been induced 
by the representations made to him by the eager people 
who had at length obtained the appointment they had so 
earnestly sought and so long waited for, to fetter his action 
as a Methodist Itinerant Preacher, by signing the following 
agreement :— 


“Mr. Richard Boardman, Assistant to, and Preacher in the Con- 
nexion with, the Rev. John Wesley; also Philip Embury, Local- 
preacher and William Lupton, a Trustee and Steward, thinking it 
necessary that some regulations should be made for the Preachers in 
New York, agreed on the Ist of November, 1769... . That there 
shall be preaching on Sunday morning and Sunday evening ; also on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings; and the Preacher to meet the 
Society every Wednesday evening.”* 


It is not clear, from the terms of this agreement, whether 
it bound the preacher stationed in New York (Boardman or 
Pilmoor as the case might be) to preach personally, twice each 
Sunday, and twice during each succeeding week in the city, 
besides devoting the Wednesday evening to the Society Meet- 
ing. If this is its meaning, itis perfectly evident that it im- 
posed upon him work enough to tax the energies of any man, 
and made the systematic visitation of ‘the back settlements” 
an impossibility. But it is unaccountable that a Methodist 
Society should have exacted this of its preacher, knowing at 
the same time that there were populations springing up at 
varying distances around it without any religious advantages ; 
and it is even a greater marvel that a preacher fresh from 
the itinerancy of the Circuits of York and The Dales should 
have submitted to the restraint. Even if the agreement 
meant no more than that the preacher in charge should take 
the responsibility of providing for the services specified, as 


Wakcley’s Lost Chapters, p. 199, 
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held by himself or some accredited local-preacher, it is still 
a matter of astonishment that, with so few helpers at hand, 
so much labour should be pledged to the city. It is curious 
that the preachers entangled themselves with difficulties at 
the very threshold of their work, by adopting a policy which 
was essentially alien to it. They cannot be charged with 
failing to devote themselves to the purposes of their mission, 
even to the full measure of their strength, but it is plain 
that they did fail to begin their work “on the Methodist 
plan,” and to use their strength in the economical method 
to which they had been accustomed. This error, however, 
will shortly force itself into recognition again. 

This sketch of the preparatory stage in the history of 
Methodism in America would not be complete without 
reference to one or two other prominent actors in it, as also 
to some of the last labours, and to the closing scene, in the 
life of Whitefield. 

Pending the appointment of regular missionaries by the 
Conference of 1769, in fulfilment of Wesley’s purpose as 
made known to the Conference of 1768, the expectant Society 
of New York accepted the provisional labours of Robert 
Williams, and took him into a kind of semi-pastoral rela- 
tion to it. Williams was an enthusiastic Welshman. He 
was well known to Mr. Wesley, and though recognised as a 
local-preacher only, had been occasionally associated with 
him in his travels. Hearing of the repeated applications 
for help from New York, “he applied to Mr. Wesley for 
authority to preach there ; and permission was given him on 
condition that he should labour in subordination to the 
missionaries who were about to be sent out. Williams’s 
impatient zeal could not wait for the missionaries ; he 
appealed to his friend Ashton, who afterwards became an 
important member of Embury’s Society. Ashton was 
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induced to emigrate by the promise of Williams to accom- 
pany him. Williams was poor, but hearing that his friend 
was ready to embark, he hastened to the port, sold his 
horse to pay his debts, and, carrying his saddle bags on 
his arm, set off for the ship, with a loaf of bread, 
a bottle of milk, but no money for his passage. Ashton 
paid the expense of his voyage, and they landed in New 
York before the missionaries arrived.” * 

The Society gladly accepted the services of the zealous 
preacher and provided partially, if not wholly, for his 
sustenance.t 


* Stevens's History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, i. 83. 
} The “old book” cited and commented upon by the Rey. J. B. 
Wakeley, under the title of The Lost Chapters, contains the fol- 
lowing account of payments in his behalf from the 20th of September 
to the 30th of October, 1769, about the time of Boardman’s arrival at 
New York :— 
20th of September, 1769. To cash paid Mr. Jarvis, fora £ 
hat for Mr. Williams 2 
22nd . % To cash for a book for Mr. 
Williams nae OOS: 
9th of October. To cash paid Mr. Newton for aire ee pairs 
of stockings for Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Embury iL al 
5 ch », Tocash paid for a irenk £68 Mr. Williams 01 
ial 
3 


d. 
0 


on 


80th 6, » To cash paid Mr. Williams 
*5 . » For a cloak for Mr. Williams 


Even after Mr. Boardman had relieved him of the charge of the 
Society, his services continued to be recognised in a similar manner, 
Ys = 
March Ist, 1770. To cash paid for Mr. Williams’s horse 

while at Mr. Doughlass’s, on Staten 
Island aod mae 3 8 
Fy AOL Cash paid Mr. Williams eae 306 5 8 6 
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Another name to be mentioned here is that of John 
King. Two or three months after Pilmoor had first settled 
in Philadelphia, an energetic young man, who announced his 
name to be John King, waited upon him with the statement 
that he was a local-preacher just arrived from England, and 
that he had come over under an urgent conviction of duty to 
employ his gifts as an evangelist in America, and desired 
to labour under his direction. Pilmoor demanded his 
credentials, but he had none to produce. He had either 
omitted to procure “ dismissory letters” before his departure 
from England, or had forgotten to bring them. Pilmoor 
hesitated to recognise him; but it was not long before he 
heard of his preaching with great power and effectiveness 
in “the Potters’ Field, where they buried strangers.” 
Ultimately he and the Society at Philadelphia became 
fully convinced of his sincerity, his adaptation for useful- 
ness, and his call of God to the work; and they cordially 
extended to him the right hand of fellowship. Both he 
and Williams were received at the following Conference 
as approved preachers, and in the Minutes of that year 
(1770) the American appointment, which then appeared 
for the first time, stood thus: “ America: Joseph Pilmoor, 
Richard Boardman, Robert Williams, John King.” 

It is pleasant to associate the name of George Whitefield 
with the names of these humbler labourers, and to think 
of them as entering upon the work which he had so suc- 
cessfully begun, at the moment when he was_ himself 
being finally withdrawn from it. His purpose of following 
Boardman and Pilmoor to America, as intimated to them 
on the eve of their embarkation, was almost immediately 
carried into effect. Within a month after their departure, 
(Sept 12, 1769), he addressed a characteristic letter to 
Wesley from “The Downs, on board The Friendship,” in 
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which he besought him and those connected with him, 
in the name of their “mutual Christian love,” not “to 
forget a willing pilgrim, now going across the Atlantic 
for the thirteenth time.” On the 30th of November, 
after a stormy and tedious passage, he landed at Phila- 
delphia, where Pilmoor was one of the foremost to meet 
and welcome him. “ He gave him his blessing once more, 
which never failed,’ and re-embarked without delay for 
Charleston, to revisit his beloved orphanage. There he 
lingered for awhile, settling affairs which required his 
personal attention, contemplating with satisfaction and 
gratitude the prosperous condition of the institution, and 
admitting into it more destitute children ; being “ happier ” 
he said, “than words could express.” During his sojourn 
at this, his “ Bethesda, his Bethel, his Peniel,” a letter 
came to him from Wesley, dated Feb. 21, 1770, which 
showed him how unfailingly he retained the love and con- 
fidence of his old friend. “ Mr. Keen,” he said, “ informed 
me some time since of your safe arrival in Carolina; of which 
indeed, I could not doubt for a moment, notwithstanding 
the idle report of your being cast away, which was so 
current in London. [I trust our Lord has more work for 
you to do in Hurope, as well as in America. And who 
knows, but before your return to England, I may pay 
another visit to the New World? I have been strongly 
sohaited by several of our friends in New York and 
Philadelphia. They urge many reasons, some of which 
appear to be of considerable weight; and my age is no 
objection at all, for I bless God, my health is not barely 
as good, but abundantly better in several respects, than 
when I was five-and-twenty. But there are so many 
reasons on the other side, that as yet I can determine 
nothing; so I must wait for further light. Here I am: 
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let the Lord do with me as seemeth Him good. For the 
present I must beg of you to supply my lack of service, 
by encouraging our preachers as you judge best—who are 
as yet comparatively young and inexperienced—by giving 
them such advice as you think proper; and, above all, by 
exhorting them, not only to love one another, but, if it be 
possible, as much as lies in them to live peaceably with 
all men.” 

At the end of June he arrived at New York on his way 
into New England. Here again Pilmoor, who was then 
stationed in that city, had the happiness of renewing his 
intercourse with him, and “‘found him remarkably loving 
and affectionate,” being encouraged by him “to be quite 
free and to call upon him frequently.” Full of comfort 
and confidence, he wrote from New York to his intimate 
friend Mr. Keen, ‘ Oh, what a new scene of usefulness is 
opening in various parts of this new world! All fresh work 
where I have been. The Divine influence hath been as at 
the first. Invitations crowd upon me, both from ministers 
and people, from many, many quarters.” He made preaching 
tours from New York up the Hudson River, and in other 
directions, the people everywhere gathering around him and 
clinging to him with affectionate eagerness, as if convinced 
that they would see his face no more. ‘Then he set out 
for Boston. On his way he passed through Exeter, and 
the people entreated him to give them a sermon. ‘“ He 
had ridden fifteen miles that morning, and, as he was more 
uneasy than usual, one remarked to him before going out 
to preach, ‘Sir, you are more fit to go to bed than to 
preach.’ Whitefield answered, ‘True, sir’; then turning 
aside, he-clasped his hands together, and looking up, said 
‘Lord Jesus, I am weary in Thy work, but not of Thy 
work. If I have not yet finished my course, let me go 
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and speak for Thee once more in the fields, seal Thy truth, 
and come home and die.’ 

«The Lord heard his request. He went out and preached 
in the fields for nearly two hours to a large congregation. 
Then he dined and rode forward to Newbury Port with a 
friend. In the evening he was tired, and after an early 
supper, of which he partook very sparingly, begged the Rey. 
Mr. Parsons, at whose house he was staying, to have family 
prayer, so that he might retire to rest at once. Meanwhile, 
the pavement in front of the house and the hall became 
crowded with people who wanted to hear some words of 
grace and truth from his lips; but he felt himself unequal 
to the task of addressing them, and said to another clergy- 
man, ‘Brother you must speak to these dear people; I 
cannot say a word.’ To his friend and companion, who 
slept in the same room with him, he said, ‘I will sit and 
read till you come to me.’ But there were the waiting 
people to be passed, as, with candle in hand, he went to his 
bedroom; and his heart strove with him to say something. 
He halted on the staircase, turned towards them, and began 
an exhortation. Tearful eyes were lifted up to him while 
his words flowed on and ceased not until the candle which 
he still held burned away and went out in its socket.” * At 
six o'clock the following morning, Sunday, September 30, 
1770, he was not, for God had taken him. 

‘“‘ Mysterious Providence,” wrote Pilmoor, who had seen 
him in better health than usual, only a few days previously. 
“This man of God, so suddenly snatched away, while care- 
less ministers and enemies of religion live to be full of 
days !” 


* Life and Travels of G. Whitefield, M.A. By J. P. Gledstone. 


CHAPTER IV, 


INITIATION OF ITINERANCY, 
1771—1772 

HUS despite the friction and unsteadiness incident to 
it at starting, the great movement had been well begun 
in America, before it came under the guidance of Asbury. It 
had indeed reached just that stage of progress which required 
for its true, deep, and continuous extension, the leadership 
of a man of his never-failing good sense, ready tact, quick 
discernment, sound discretion, and steadfastness of purpose. 
Accompanied by Richard Wright, a young man who had 
been appointed his colleague, but who, after the experience 
of a year or two returned to England and retired into private 
life, he erabarked from Bristol on the 4th of September, and 

landed at Philadelphia on the 27th of October, 1771. 

A fair wind bore the vessel swiftly down the channel, and 
when far out at sea he subjected his heart to a free and 
searching examination with reference to his motives. 
“ Whither was” he “going? To the New World. What 
to do? To gain honour? Not if” he “ knew his own 
heart. To get money?” Assuredly “no.” He “was 
going to live to God and to bring others to do so.” .. “If 
God did not acknowledge” him “in America,” he “ would 
soon return to England.” He knew his “ purposes were 
spiritual and unselfish then: might they never be otherwise!” 


Or 
(he) 
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Again, a few days later, after a similar process of self-ques- 
tioning, he calmly wrote, “‘I feel my spirit bound to the 
New World, and my heart united to the people, though 
unknown. I have great cause to believe that I am not 
running before I am sent.” When the American coasts 
first came into sight, the great end of his mission rose once 
more definitely before him, and his “ very heart melted with- 
in” him. At length, not with a melted and yielding, but with 
a bounding heart, he stepped upon that vast field which had 
so long occupied his anxious thoughts,—full of quiet enthu- 
siasm, grave, calm, dignified, self-possessed, eager for action, 
deeply conscious that his sufficiency was only of God, and 
relying firmly on the aids of His grace,—with his work 
immediately before him and his eye fixed steadfastly upon it, 
and the indications of his Great Master’s will concerning it. 

The day of his landing was Sunday, and in the evening 
he had the joy of worshipping with the people who were to 
be henceforth a portion of his charge, in their recently 
acquired “large church.”* He was gratified to find the 


* Afterwards known as St. George's Church. It was built by a 
small section of Dutch Reformers who were unable to complete it for 
want of funds, and had been used by the cavalry as a riding-school. 
Pilmoor gives a curious account of its history. He says it was built 
to support a party; that the poor people who built it ruined them- 
selyes by the effort, and some of them incurred debts for which they 
were imprisoned ; that it was sold by an order of the Presbyterian 
Assembly; that a gentleman’s son who was non compos mentis, 
happening to step into the auction room, bought it for 700/.; that 
“his father wanted to be off the bargain, but could not without 
proving the insanity of his son”; and that, “rather than attempt 
this he was willing to lose 502. by the job.” “So,” adds the good 
Missionary, with a grateful recognition of the wonderful working of 
Divine Providence, “the place which cost the Dutch Presbyterians 
20002, was purchased by the Methodists for 6507.” 
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congregation “considerable,” the preacher being Mr. Pilmoor, 
who discoursed with characteristic fluency and impressive- 
ness on the one thing needful. The next morning he began, 
under the conduct of Pilmoor, to visit his new friends at 
their homes, and each evening during the week they held 
some public religious service. On the following Sunday, 
November 3, he preached twice in “the large church,” 
which was well filled by attentive hearers; and “felt his 
mind open to the people, and his tongue loosed to speak.” 
At the close of the day, as he reviewed the experiences of 
his first week in America, and thought of the loving welcome 
with which he had been received, the unexpected freedom 
and comfort he had found in preaching, and the glowing 
prospects of extensive usefulness which opened before him, 
his heart overflowed with joyousness, and he wrote in his 
journal, as if involuntarily, “The Lord hath helped me by 
His power, and my soul is in paradise !” 

On Monday, a watchnight service was held,—the first 
service of this kind ever held in America. On this occasion 
Pilmoor preached, and Asbury, Wright, and others, gave 
exhortations. “The people attended with great seriousness. 
Very few left the solemn place till the conclusion. Towards 
the end, a plain man spoke, who came out of the country 
and his words went with great power to the souls of the 
people.” 

On Tuesday, November 6, he says, “I preached my last 
sermon before I set out for New York.” On his way thither 
he preached at Burlington, “in the Court-house, to a large, 
serious congregation,” where he also felt his “heart much 
opened.” Setting out thence the next morning for his 
destination, he “met with one Peter Van Pelt, who had 
heard me preach at Philadelphia. After some conversation 
he invited me to his house in Staten Island; and, as I was 
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not engaged to be at New York on any particular day, I 
went with him and preached in his house.” The Sunday 
following he preached morning and afternoon to as large a 
congregation as could find accommodation in Mr. Van Pelt’s 
house, and in the evening “in the house of Justice Wright, 
where” he had also “a large company to hear” him. ‘“ This 
was probably the first Methodist preaching in the beautiful 
island, and opened the way for it to become one of the 
garden-spots of the denomination, with its six Methodist 
churches of our day, though it is only fourteen miles in 
length, with but from two to four in breadth. Peter Van 
Pelt and Justice Wright continued to be steadfast friends 
of the infant cause, and their houses were long favourite 
homes of Asbury and his fellow-labourers. Benjamin Van 
Pelt, the brother of Peter, became a useful local-preacher, 
and one of the founders of Methodism in Tennessee, then 
the furthest West.” * 

Asbury arrived at New York on Monday, November 12, 
“and found Richard Boardman there in peace, but weak in 
body.” The next evening he preached to a large congrega- 
tion on a text which might have been taken as the motto of 
his life, “I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”. He was gratified 
with his reception by the people; was favourably impressed 
with what he saw of their spirit and character; was more 
thoroughly persuaded than ever that he was “in the order 
of God”; and was irresistibly drawn to Boardman, whom he 
found to be “a kind, loving, worthy man, truly amiable and 
entertaining, and of a child-like temper.” 

During the week he made himself acquainted with the 
condition and requirements of the Society, visited the people 


* Stevens's Listory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, i. 124. 
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at their homes, preached to them with his “heart truly 
enlarged,” and having remained with them over the Sunday, 
was ready the next day to sally forth to appointments in the 
country. But no such “appointments” existed. No system 
of regular itinerancy had been introduced or deemed practic- 
able. There had been an exchange of cities at stated 
intervals between Boardman and Pilmoor, each labouring for 
a continuous term of three or four months at New York or 
Philadelphia, and at the end of this term taking each other’s 
place; but this was the only form in which the Methodist 
principle of periodical change had been recognised. No 
attempt had been made to form a circuit, and, with the aid 
of local-preachers and exhorters, such as the “plain man 
out of the country,” whom Asbury had heard with satis- 
faction at Philadelphia, to do the proper work of an evangelist. 
This was not altogether a surprise to him; for he had heard 
it complained of before he left England. But the strange 
fact, as he now realised it, filled him with pai nful disquietude. 
He had not, he says, “the thing which he sought,—a cir- 
culation of preachers. I remain in New York, though 
unsatisfied with our being both in town together.” He 
expostulated with the Society; but his pleas, instead of 
enkindling sympathy, and moving to the immediate use of 
effort to rectify the defect he pointed out, only provoked 
opposition. Calm and dauntless, he then declared himself 
“fixed to the Methodist plan,” whether others rose to the 
level of his own conceptions and purposes or not. “I expect 
trouble is at hand,” he wrote. “This I expected when I 
left England, and am willing to suffer—yea, to die, sooner 
than betray so good a cause by any means. It will be a 
hard matter to stand against all opposition, ‘as an iron pillar 
strong, and steadfast as a wall of brass’; but, through 
Christ strengthening me, I can do all things.” 
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In justice to the excellent men who preceded him, let us 
not omit to remind ourselves that they had not been heedless 
of the wants of the outlying hamlets and small towns, and 
of their own responsibilities in regard to them. - Probably 
when they first landed at Philadelphia in 1769, they were 
fired with a similar zeal to that of Asbury on his first arrival 
two years later. How could they, indeed, as approved 
Methodist preachers, have been indifferent to the spiritual 
destitution of the rural populations? In his first letter to 
Wesley, Boardman had referred to it with real concern, as 
we have already seen, and had expressed his fervent hope 
that “an effectual door would be opened” to those exiled 
people. Unhappily, however, as we saw also, he had already 
committed himself to a policy of concentration of labour 
upon the cities which only mocked his anxieties for the 
settlers. The city Societies which had so cravingly besought, 
and so long and impatiently waited for, the coming of the 
preachers as sent by Wesley, had predetermined that their 
ministry should be exercised almost exclusively among them- 
selves, and the preachers had acquiesced in their demands, 
and had gradually come to think of them as right and 
necessary. Little more than half a year had elapsed after 
their arrival, when Pilmoor, in an appeal addressed to “the 
Rev. John Wesley and all the Brethren in Conference,” for 
the appointment of additional preachers, had written in a 
tone of semi-apology for themselves which indicates but too 
clearly, an abatement of his evangelistic zeal. He said, 
(May 5, 1771) “ Brother Boardman and I are chiefly con- 
fined to the cities, and therefore cannot at present go much 
into the country, as we have more work upon our hands 
than we are able to perform. There is work enough for two 
preachers in each place; and if our brethren would come 
over, I believe it would be attended with a great blessing ; 
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for then we could visit the places adjacent to the cities, 
which we cannot pretend to do till we can take care of 
them.” The force of this plea, as arising out of the con- 
ditions on which they had agreed to carry on their work is 
plainly indisputable. But the question returns as before 
suggested, Ought they to have espoused those anti-aggressive 
conditions? Ought they, as Methodist travelling preachers, 
to have deliberately consented to be “ confined to the cities”? 
Tn continuance of his appeal, Pilmoor says that his brethren 
“need not be afraid of wanting the comforts of this life ; 
for the people are very hospitable and kind.” And it is 
impossible to suppress the suspicion that by this time the 
hospitable attentions of this kindly disposed people, and the 
attractions of their agreeable society, and the “ comforts” of 
a quiet fireside with them, or at their own homes, con- 
tributed unconsciously to strengthen their belief that the 
extension of their labours into the rural districts was, as 
yet, impracticable. 

I say this without any desire to impugn their entire 
conscientiousness. I think, on the contrary, that they held 
the un-Methodistic opinion they had adopted, and that they 
governed their practice by it, with a kind of scrupulous 
sincerity. And there can be no doubt that they were 
industriously employed in the more agreeable way which 
they believed to be right and necessary, yet it is observable 
that with Pilmoor the indisposition to “ travel,” became so 
strong and settled, that he began to complain of even the 
occasional exchange of cities with Boardman as a severe 
and useless trial. The term of his residence in Philadelphia 
having expired, he says in his journal, when about to 
transfer ‘himself to New York: “ May 4 1770. When 
God is pleased to make me useful in any place I should be 
glad to continue, but the Connexion to which I belong does 
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not admit of it, and therefore I must for the present submit. 
Perhaps a time may come when I shall be more at liberty 
to follow the convictions of my judgment in the exercise of 
my ministry.”* Three months later he was equally 


* That “good time” did come. In the Minutes of the Conference 
of 1774 (the year after his return to England), his name stands first 
in the list of four who had desisted from travelling. Two years 
afterwards it reappears, but in 1784, shortly after the Conference 
which had appointed him to York, he finally retired from the work 
in consequence of the omission of his name from “The Hundred” 
who in agreement with the provisions of the Deed of Declaration 
were chosen to constitute the Conference. He returned to America 
and took Episcopal orders ; a step which he seriously contemplated 
as early as 1773. Eventually he became Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Philadelphia, where he lived in honour and usefulness to a good old 
age. He never lost his fervent attachment to Methodism, or his 
affection for Mr. Wesley, and he retained the love and friendship of 
many distinguished Methodists to the day of his death. This may be 
seen from the following extracts of letters, the one addressed to the 
Rey. C. Atmore, the other to Mr. Spence of York; both of them 
samples of scores of others still preserved. Writing to Mr. Atmore, 
May 9, 1791, he says, “ This will be handed to you by Dr. Coke, 
who leaves this country sooner than he intended, on account of the 
death of that truly great man, Mr. John Wesley. For some years I 
have been pleasing myself with the thought of seeing him again 
before his departure to paradise, but Iam too late. I always most 
affectionately loved him, and shall feel a special regard for him even 
in heaven itself. Now, you, and the rest of “The Hundred” will be 
called to the exercise of your powers; and I humbly hope you will 
faithfully govern for God.” .. To Mr. Spence he said (September 
18, 1797), “I can never forget those halcyon days of youth which I 
spent in Yorkshire, among a people whose simple hearts rejoiced 
in God our Saviour and constantly panted for the waters of life... . 
You will oblige me much by tendering my most affectionate saluta- 
tions to all the preachers of righteousness who labour among you, to 
the Society in York, and the dear saints all around you.” Pity that 
his affectionate nature was not kept under juster regulation! To be of 
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reluctant to leave his “ dear, dear New Yorkers,” and return 
to Philadelphia. Arrived there, he wrote: “ February 16, 
1771. This has been the most dangerous, fatiguing, and 
disagreeable journey I ever took. And there was no neces- 
sity for it at present ; only my friend Boardman would come 
to New York.” Again, “Sunday, December 22, 1771. 
Mr. Boardman wants to be here and I am obliged to submit. 
This is rather trying; not to leave this place, but to leave 
the work at this time when God is so manifestly working by 
me. However, it is not my doing. Monday, 23rd. As 
Mr. Boardman was so urgent, I went to two or three places 
to take my leave of my friends, and about two o’clock left 
Philadelphia. Several of my select friends were a good deal 
dissatisfied at the manner in which I was hurried away.” 

It is thus perfectly evident that having at the first 
reconciled themselves to the omission, the postponement, or 
the occasional discharge of an irksome duty, they (Pilmoor 
more especially) had acquired at length an unconquerable 
reluctance to do it, and a readiness to evade it by specious 
but insufficient arguments,—perhaps, indeed, had lost a true 
and perfect sense of its importance. So persuaded were 
they that the time for it had not yet arrived, that Boardman 
strove to retain Asbury himself in New York, on the plea 
that, for the present, he could most usefully employ himself 
in assisting him to consolidate and extend the work among 
the fast-growing population of that thriving city. 

But Asbury could not see it his duty to yield to his 
wishes. What Boardman urged upon him, and had partially 


ardent temperament, yet irresolute of purpose ; loving, and craving 
to be loved, yet of faltering will ; can there be greater unhappiness ? 
Let a man, for his own sake and for the sake of those who are subject 
to the influence of his example, either bring “ his mind to his circum- 
stances,” or “ his circumstances to his mind,” 
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established, was not Methodism. It was not that which had 
made Methodism so mighty and efficient an agency in 
England ; it was not what he had been appointed to carry 
out in America. At least, whatever force there might have 
been in the plea that this was the only thing practicable so 
long as the preachers were sin¢le-handed, or assisted only by 
their local brethren, this plea was now taken from them ; and 
for two men regularly set apart for evangelistic and pastoral 
work to remain together in the same town, seemed to him 
an incongruous and inexcusable waste of power. “Iam 
dissatisfied,” he writes again; “I judge we are to be shut 
up in the cities this winter. My brethren seem unwilling 
to leave the cities; but I think I shall show them the way. 
I am in trouble.” There was no possibility of restraining 
him. He was resolved; he would forthwith begin, despite 
the protest of those whose friendship he most desired to 
win. ‘* Whomsoever I please or displease, I will be faithful 
to God, to the people, and to my own soul.” 

Accordingly, on the second Saturday after his entrance 
into New York, he took with him two friends as guides, and 
started for West Chester, a distance of about twenty miles. 
Arriving there in the evening, they waited upon the mayor 
to solicit the “use of the Court-house, which was readily 
granted; and,” he says, ‘on the Lord’s-day morning, a 
considerable company being gathered together, I stood up in 
the Lord’s power. ... Seriousness sat on the faces of 
my hearers, and the power of God came on me ard them. 
. . . In the afternoon the congregation was increased both 
in number and seriousness; some of the chief men of the 
town, the mayor and others, were present. ... In the 
evening I preached at one M——’s, at a place called West 
Farms, to many persons, on the love of God. The next day 
I preached at West Chester again, to a large company, and 
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felt the presence and favour of God, and much love to 
the people. Being detained another day by the roughness 
of the weather, I preached another sermon on this text: 
‘Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men.’ In the evening we went to the mayor’s, where we 
lodged that night; and the next day at noon set out for 
New York.” 

The next Sunday he preached in the city, and had “ much 
liberty, both in the morning and evening.” His report to 
Boardman of his bold and encouraging attempt to initiate 
itinerancy, failed to persuade him to follow his example ; 
but, as he was willing to be still left in sole charge of New 
York, Asbury set out again at the end of the week on a 
second tour. He returned to West Chester, and ‘lodged at 
the house of one Dr. White.” The next morning he preached 
in the Court-house; but was disturbed by riotous boys and 
“the ill-behaviour of the unhappy, drunken keeper.” In 
the afternoon he was “ informed that the door of the Court- 
house was shut against” him. “TI felt myself at first a little 
troubled; but soon after a tavern-keeper gave me the offer of 
an upper room in his house, where I spoke on those words, 
‘If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ The 
power of God was with us, and many of the vilest of those 
present will, I trust, remember it as long as they live. In 
the evening I made another visit to West Farms, and 
preached there ; and my heart was there also touched with 
the power of God. I lodged that night at the house of Mr. 
O—y. After supper I asked the family if they would go to 
prayer. They looked at one another and said there was 
need enottgh. The next morning, when I asked a blessing 
before breakfast, they seemed amazed.” In the evening of 
Monday, he preached at Hast Chester; on Tuesday, “rode to 
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New Rochelle (a French settlement), and was received with 
great kindness by Mr. Devoue and his family, and preached 
there to a few. The next day also I preached to a large 
company, and found liberty, and believed the power of God 
was among us. From thence I rode to Rye, where a few 
people were collected together to hear the word; and the 
next day preached to them again. On Saturday, 14th, I 
rode back to Hast Chester, and preached to a large company. 
On the Lord’s-day I preached at New Rochelle in the 
church, . . . I published myself to preach again in the 
afternoon, and those who had most opposed me before came 
to hear, and behaved well. In the evening I preached in the 
house of my friend, Mr. Devoue. The next evening I 
preached again at Mr. Devoue’s, and on Tuesday went to 
Rye, where I had many to hear, and felt some freedom of 
spirit. The next day I preached at Mairnock, to a company 
of people who at first took but little notice of the worship 
of God; but I trust some of them felt the power of truth in 
their hearts. On Thursday I returned to New York.” 
Sunday and Christmas-day he spent in pleasant labours 
in the city, and on Friday started in another direction. We 
have just seen that on his way to New York, on his first 
arrival in America, he was induced to tarry and preach in 
Staten Island, about six miles distant from the city. With 
the certainty of finding a welcome and a congregation there, 
he now paid it a second visit. ‘On the 28th, we arrived at 
Justice Wright’s, where we were entertained with the best his 
house afforded. From thence I went to my old friend Van 
Pelt’s, who received me with his former kindness, and col- 
lected a congregation in the evening, to whom I preached; 
but had a violent pain in my head. After service I went to 
bed and was very ill. However, the next day being the 
Lord’s-day, I preached in the morning and also in the after- 
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noon, with some freedom of mind. In the evening I returned 
and preached at Justice Wright’s. Having received an invi- 
tation to preach at the house of one Mr. W—d, at the east 
end of the island, I visited that place on my return to 
New York,’ where he assisted Pilmoor, who now had 
charge of the New York Society, in holding “a very 
solemn Watch-night ” service, at which “ many felt the power 
of God.” 

The next day, January 1, 1772, he made a further 
attempt to persuade Pilmoor, and the recognised local- 
preachers in the city, to work with him on “ the Methodist 
plan” of itinerancy. He showed them, by an account of his 
own labours and successes, how possible it was to establish 
a regular system of cireuit-preaching which might be de- 
velcped and extended as they had additional means and oppor- 
tunity; he urged this as an obligation imposed upon them 
by considerations of consistency, by the spiritual destitu- 
tion of families scattered abroad as colonists on that wide 
continent from the centres of Christian life, and as necessary 
to keep those centres themselves living, prosperous, and 
forceful. But they were still unmoved by either his argu- 
ments, or his statements of experience. They admired his 
zeal, they could not deny the desirableness or necessity of 
his self-denying mode of procedure ; but they continued to 
plead their inability, as yet, to adopt and carry it out effi- 
ciently. Their objections seemed to him to be dictated by 
their preferences rather than their unfettered judgment, and 
he wrote in sadness, “‘The preachers have their friends in 
the city, and care not to leave them.” 

Once more, however, he would “show them the way.” 
The next évening he preached his “last sermon for a time” 
in New York, and the following day, January 3, set out 
on his fourth expedition; Pilmoor quietly recording in his 
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journal, “ Mr. Asbury set off for the country, but I resolved 
to lay myself out for the salvation of the citizens.” In the 
evening he preached again at West Farms, where a person 
who acknowledged that he had led a godless and wicked life, 
and that the word came home to his conscience, showed him 
much kindness, ‘favouring him with a man and horse all the 
time he was there.” In that village, and in the neigh- 
bouring places, he preached three times on the Sunday 
and every evening in the week, and “many people felt 
the power of truth.” Thence he proceeded to Rye, where 
at first the people were indifferent, and raised against him 
the ery of “The Church—the Church ;” but where event- 
ually he had “a large company ” of hearers, and “felt the 
Master near.” There he “was taken ill of a cold;” 
notwithstanding, the next morning, he pushed forward to 
New City Island, where “a congregation was assembled to 
receive” him. ‘ During the whole night I was very ill. 
My friends behaved very kindly, and endeavoured to pre- 
vail on me to stay there till I was restored; but my 
appointment required me to set off for East Chester, where 
I preached, and rode near eight miles in the evening 
to New Rochelle. On the 19th, the Lord’s-day, I preached 
three times, though very ill. Many attended, and I could 
not think of disappointing them.” 

In a state of increasing pain and weakness he continued to 
travel and labour until he was completely prostrated by a 
severe quinsy, by which he was all but suffocated. But 
God, he says, “ordered all things well;” and not only did 
the doctor do “all that he could for me gratis,” but the 
friends in whose house he was entertained, stranger though he 
was, “treated me as if I been their own brother.” By 
Sunday, February 10, he had returned to New York, 
feeble in health, yet able to preach, which Pilmoor deemed 
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providential, for he was himself “ laid aside by a severe cold.” 
“Mr. Asbury has just arrived from the country, so that 
the congregation will not be disappointed.” By Thursday 
the 13th, Asbury had a relapse, and Pilmoor says affection- 
ately, “Mr. Asbury was taken very ill, and obliged to keep 
his room. I felt my heart affected with gratitude to God 
for raising me up to attend on my friend.” 

Thus without forfeiting the love of his brethren, he had 
by his respectful but firm and independent action, shown 
them a way, as he had purposed, which it was impossible 
they should much longer decline to pursue. Before the 
expiration of the term for which he was to be associated 
with the preacher in charge at New York, he had formed 
around the city an extensive circuit. Preaching-places had 
been opened, homes for the preachers had been procured, 
and people of all classes had been prepared to come together 
under approved guidance, as stated congregations and 
Societies. The preachers were, as yet, too few in number to 
visit these places—some of them remote from the city, and 
widely apart from each other—very frequently ; but it was 
not necessary that any of them should be wholly neglected, 
and their requirements, if duly kept before the Society, would 
call forth and develop latent ability for their suitable supply. 
Already several young men, fittingly equipped for this work, 
were waiting to be commissioned to undertake it. John 
‘Mann may be mentioned as an example. He was attracted to 
Wesley Chapel, in the first instance, by the fervid preaching of 
Qaptain Webb. There, undera sermon preached by Mr. Board- 
man he obtained “ peace in believing;” and on Asbury’s 
arrival was already employed as a leader and occasional 
exhorter. He was now, through the representations and 
appeals of the earnest evangelist, added to the band of 


accredited local-preachers, and soon became a valuable helper 
5) 
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in the aggressive work which Asbury had initiated. This 
again prepared him for greater services, at that time unfore- 
seen. For a considerable period during the Revolutionary 
War, when the regular preachers had forsaken the city, Mr. 
Mann took charge of the Society and kept the chapel open 
for worship. Ultimately he and his brother were ordained 
elders together by Dr. Coke and Bishop Asbury, and appointed 
to labour as missionaries in Nova Scotia.* 

On the 2nd of April the preachers met by arrangement at 
Philadelphia, for prayer and conference, and the re-distribu- 
tion of their work. ‘ Brother Boardman’s plan was, that 
he should go to Boston; Brother Pilmoor to Virginia ; 
Brother Wright to New York, and that I should stay three 
months in Philadelphia. With this I was well pleased.” 
Settled in this new sphere, he promptly entered upon his 
loved itinerant labours among the surrounding towns and 
villages as before, preaching in taverns, court-houses, private 
dwellings, or in the open air, to congregations large or 
small, serious or “wild” and irreverent, as the case 
might be, and thus constituted the Philadelphia Circuit. 
On his return to head-quarters, after his first expedition 
of a fortnight, during which his brethren were prepar- 
ing for their distant preaching tours, he was comforted 
with the knowledge that his example and earnest plead- 
. ings had told effectually on their views, and that they 
were resolved to carry out the new scheme with heart and 
spirit. This announcement, and the tidings brought from 
Virginia and told for Pilmoor’s encouragement, that the 
people were “ripe for the Gospel, and ready to receive 
the preachers,” filled him with joy and satisfaction, and 
he wrote in his journal, “ Wednesday, April 21, 1772, 


* Methodist Magazine, 1818, p. 641, 
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I humbly hope that before long about seven preachers of 
us will spread over seven or eight hundred miles, and preach 
in as many places as we are able to attend.” 

A week later, (April 30,) Mr. Pilmoor said in his 
journal: “As we have now got preachers to take care 
of the people that God has graciously raised up by 
us in New York, Philadelphia, and all the adjacent places, 
Mr. Boardman and I have agreed to go forth in the 
name of the Lord and preach the Gospel in the waste 
places of the wilderness, and seek after those who have 
no shepherd.” Shortly after this, he started for his too 
long delayed and. dreaded tour in the South, and on 
the 27th of June, Asbury had the gladness of entering in 
his journal, ‘ Received a letter from Mr. Pilmoor replete 
with accounts of his preaching abroad, in the church to a 
large congregation, and the like.” 

At last he saw the initiation of what he had so earnestly 
longed and laboured to establish,—a regular “circulation 
of the preachers.” Methodism, with its essential plan of 
itinerancy,—the simplest, mightiest, and most rational engine 
for the spread or revival of religion,—was at length fairly 
introduced into the country, where at that time especially it 
was most urgently required. 

The importance of this achievement it would be almost 
impossible to overstate. The preachers had every induce- 
ment, on personal grounds, to confine their labours to the 
large towns, and might have put forth good and substan- 
tial reasons for continuing to do so. They were never 
wholly without solicitude on behalf of the outlying popula- 
tions ; but their sense of duty towards them had not been up 
to this time sufficiently strong and clear to make a post- 
ponement of effort for their benefit unendurable. Had 
Asbury shown the same spirit of timid adventure, how 
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different a thing might have been the Methodism of America 
at this day from that widely-extended and mighty agency it 
is! How different also must have been the moral and spiri- 
tual condition of the whole country! The tendency of the 
human mind to ignore its noblest relations and destinies, and 
to become absorbed in worldliness, is sufficiently powerful 
even where it is subject to the restraints of religious ordi- 
nances ; and, left without them amidst the corroding anxieties 
incident to a settlement in a new country, its natural results 
must be a state of mere moral heathenism. Proofs of this 
were found by Asbury in distressing abundance: “‘ Congre- 
gation about sixty people: very dead; their minds and 
mouths were full of the world;” ‘ Found about thirty 
people, and they quite dead ;” ‘“ Had an insensible people, 
full of the spirit of the world ;” ‘“Ineverfelt more in earnest 
and hardly a person moved.” “TI had about three hundred 
people; but many of them were wicked whiskey-drinkers, who 
brought with them so much of the power of the devil that I 
had but little satisfaction in preaching.” ‘* Went to a place 
called Hell Oorner, and so named because of the desperate 
wickedness of the people; yet even here hath God brought 
many poor souls to Himself.” “Oh, how many thousands 
of poor souls have we to seek out in the wilds of America 
who are but one remove from the Indians in the comforts of 
civilised society ; and, considering that they have the Bible 
in their hands, comparatively worse in their morals than the 
savages themselves!” Left to themselves, these people, 
already sunk down into a state of semi-barbarity, must, in the 
nature of things, have degenerated more and more; yet, 
sought out and rescued by an itinerant ministry, many of 
them became the brightest examples of spiritual excellence. 
In the formation of the Philadelphia Circuit, Asbury 
passed through experiences similar to those which attended 
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his previous travels around New York. No time was lost 
before entering upon the work. Beginning on the Sunday 
in the city, by first preaching “to many poor mortals in the 
Bettering-house ” (House of Correction), and afterwards to 
“‘a very large audience in the church,” he is off the next 
morning to Bohemia, and, making arrangements for preach- 
ing there on his return, pushes forward to Wilmington, and 
thence to Newcastle; comes back to Bohemia, where he 
finds that ‘“‘some mischievous persons have thrown the 
people into confusion,” then departs to Chester, and returns 
‘through a heavy rain to Philadelphia.” He is a few days 
there ; preaches repeatedly “with freedom;” meets the 
Society, and reads “ Mr. Wesley’s epistle to them ;” then 
starts afresh, though unwell, first to Trenton, next to Bur- 
lington, to Greenwich, to Gloucester, and has ‘“ serious 
thoughts of going to Baltimore ; but the distance, which is 
ninety miles, seems too much at present.” At one place he 
preaches to “a few people,” but meets with opposition ; 
at another to “the wildest congregation he has seen in 
America;” at other places to “a serious people,” or “a 
few simple people,” and falls in with a company “so 
stupidly ignorant, sceptical, deistical and atheistical, that I 
thought, if there were no other hell, I should strive with all 
my might to shun that.” Then he is filled with gratitude 
to God, “who opens the hearts of the people to receive 
him, and his heart to deliver His counsels to them.” He is 
“heavily afflicted;” rides in “great pain;” finds himself 
unwell; preaches “twice at New Mills with great liberty 
and life, but was very ill that night.” He is entertained at 
one place by “a tavern-keeper;” at another, he finds it 
difficult to procure lodgings anywhere ; and at a third, is so 
well and hospitably treated that he writes involuntarily, 
“JT admire the kindness of my friends to such a poor worm 
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as I. Omy God, remember them!” At Chester he visits 
prisoners under sentence of death. He found them peni- 
tent, “and two of the four obtained peace with God, and 
seemed very thankful. I preached with liberty to a great 
number of people under the jail wall. The sheriff was 
friendly and very kind. The executioner pretended to tie 
them all up, but only tied one, and let the rest fall. One 
of them was a youth about fifteen.” Again at Burlington 
he visits a condemned prisoner, and trusts that, “ through 
the mercy of God the poor man was humbled.” In another 
case he first preaches under the jail wall, then “for the 
benefit of the prisoner attends him to the place of execu- 
tion,” and, having seen him “tied up,” he steps “on a 
wagon,” and warns the crowd “to flee from the wrath to 
come, and improve the day of their gracious visitation.” 
Amidst all this sustained exertion of mind and body, he 
diligently watches over his own soul, is troubled at times 
that he is not “more devoted,” and longs “to do the will 
of God with all purity of intention, desire, and thought ; 
that in all things God may be be glorified through Jesus 
Christ.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF DISCIPLINE. 


1772—1773. 


SBURY’S influence over his brethren during this 
period naturally increased more and more. Had 
they been less sincere and earnest than they were, they 
might have rebelled against the restless energy of a man,— 
the last to come into the field with them,—which would let 
neither himself nor them have a moment’s repose. But 
they, happily, surrendered themselves to its sway, and were 
moved at last to enter upon work from which they had so 
long timorously shrunk as irksome, hard, and perilous ; and 
to devote themselves to it with a hopeful enthusiasm like 
his own. 

But he had also to grapple with difficulties of another 
kind. Next in importance to the preaching of the Gospel, 
was the gathering of awakened and converted men into 
well-regulated and discipltaed Societies. Mr. Wesley, 
speaking of the comparative failure of Whitefield’s labours 
in America, says: “What wonder? for it was a true 
saying which was common in the ancient Church, ‘The soul 
and the body make a man; and the spirit and discipline 
make a Christian.’ But those who were more or less 
affected by Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, had no discipline at 
all.” Asbury, who had given his intelligent and hearty 
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adhesion to the form of godly discipline which Mr. Wesley 
had instituted, as “simple, natural, and entirely founded in 
common sense ;”—who felt its importance as deeply as_he, 
and whose zeal was equally practical,—was distressed to 
find that in America it had been greatly and generally 
neglected. This grave defect he now most resolutely 
laboured to rectify. He says, April 25, a few days after 
his appointment to Philadelphia: ‘‘ Preached with some 
sharpness. In the evening I met the Society, and kept the 
door.” A day or two later he writes: “Many were 
offended at my shutting them out of the Society-meeting, as 
they had been greatly indulged before. But this does not 
trouble me. While I stay the rules must be attended to; 
and I cannot suffer myself to be guided by half-hearted 
Methodists. An elderly friend told me very gravely, that 
‘the opinion of the people was much changed, within a few 
days, about Methodism: and that the Quakers and other 
dissenters had laxed their discipline: that none but the 
Roman Catholics kept it with strictness.’ But these things 
do not move me.” It was not without much harassing opposi- 
tion, and many painful symptoms of those usual accompani- 
ments of wounded pride, when flaws and defects are pointed 
out, and efforts are made to remove them—jealousy, insult, 
and detraction,—that he persevered in carrying out his 
purpose. But he never swerved from duty through con- 
siderations of self. He was required, as a Methodist 
preacher, not only to preach the doctrines held by the Body 
to which he belonged, but also to enforce the observance of 
its discipline ; he approved the one as conscientiously as he 
believed the other; and he would do his duty. “Found 
that offences increased. However, I cannot help it. My 
way is to go straight forward, and aim at what is right.” “T 
heve nothing to seek but the glory of God; nothing to fear 
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but His displeasure. . . . and I am determined that no man 
shall bias me with soft words and fair speeches; nor will 
I ever fear (the Lord helping me) the face of man, or know 
any man after the flesh, if I beg my bread from door to 
door.” The result of this fidelity was that many half- 
awakened hangers-on to the Society were separated from 
it; and thus, though its numbers were reduced, its strength 
and purity were increased, and its influence on the outside 
world was intensified. 

None took greater alarm at his measures than Pilmoor. 
He could see nothing beyond their immediate effect on the 
unspiritual people who had been attracted to the Church by 
his own loving and winsome manner of preaching, but who, 
though they were “ with ” the earnest Society, were not “of” 
it. Nothing reveals more clearly the short-sightedness of 
the zeal with which he and Boardman had carried on their 
labours, than the piteous lament he enters in his journal 
over the defection of men whom he had kept in connection 
with him by excusing their subjection to some of the essen- 
tial rules of the system he had been appointed to administer. 
“Hastened back to the city,” he writes on the 17th of May 
(1772) when about to start upon his tour into the South,— 
“but O what a change! When I was here before, the great 
church would hardly hold the congregation : now it is not 
nearly full. Such is the fatal consequence of contending 
about opinions and the minuter matters of discipline. It 
erieves me to the heart to see the people scattered whom we 
have taken such pains to gather.” Many of the people so 
scattered, however, not only returned to the Church, but came 
back to confess their error, and to thank the faithful man 
whose wise and consistent conduct had convinced them of it. 

In July, Asbury was transferred again to New York. On 
his re-arrival in that city he found that Richard Wright, 
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whose place he had to take there, had not only preached the 
usual “farewell sermon,” at the expiration of his term of 
labour, but had ‘told his congregation that he did not 
expect to see them any more. I have always dealt honestly 
with him,” he adds, “but he has been spoiled with gifts!” He 
is said to have had pre-eminently “the art of pleasing.” 
No doubt he was social, genial, and sprightly; and there- 
fore sought after, petted, and flattered. Thus he came 
under influences which, as he yielded to them, predisposed 
him to self-indulgence, until the discomforts and hardships 
incident to the life of a faithful Methodist preacher had 
become intolerable to him. Within a few months of this time, 
he not only withdrew from the continent, but retired alto- 
gether from the itinerant ministry. Asbury does not fail to 
note that the selfishly indulgent people who had spoiled this 
young man were the first to condemn him ! 

During his former connection with New York, Asbury was 
associated with one of his predecessors as the responsible 
head of the Society. He was now himself put in charge 
of it, and began immediately to enforce the observance of 
its rules. This task severely tested his piety, temper, and 
judgment ; for, through the thoughtless forbearance and 
compliances of Boardman and Pilmoor, and the carelessness 
of Wright, he found the Society in a state of depressing 
disunion and disorder. He had much to endure from 
occasional outbursts of pettishness on the part of opposers; 
but records his determination by the grace of God to keep 
on in the way of duty, even if it should be his lot to stand 
alone. ‘My business is, through the grace of God to go 
straight forward, acting with honesty, prudence, and caution, 
and then leave the event to Him.” It was long before the 
Society was raised into what he considered a healthy and 
prosperous condition. Continually on his return to the city, 
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after a few days’ absence to visit the country parts of his 
circuit, he discovered some new cause of anxiety ; but he 
always found comfort in the consciousness “ of having acted 
uprightly before all men, and having no by-ends in view.” 

On the 10th of October, (within the year since he first 
stepped on shore at Philadelphia), he records: ‘“ I received 
a letter from Mr. Wesley, in which he required a strict 
attention to discipline; and appointed me to act as Assistant.” 
He was thus placed in charge of all the American Societies, 
—the office of an Assistant being “to feed and guide, to 
teach and govern the flock ;”—and also placed over all the 
preachers, even Boardman and Pilmoor themselves. This 
may seem extraordinary, considering how short a time he 
had been in America, and that he had only just completed 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. But, with our partial 
knowledge of the immediate cause of his elevation, it is 
enough to say that Wesley made appointments to office 
with a simple regard to what he believed to be the re- 
quirements of the work which he and his agents were 
prosecuting ; and if, on the trial, it seemed to him that 
a change was necessary, he never hesitated to make it ; and 
that, if this failed, he as readily changed again, or reverted 
to former arrangements. He had not lost his confidence 
in Boardman, as “a pious, good-natured, sensible man ;” 
but he had ascertained from repeated representations made 
to him by the leading Methodists of New York, that, 
as a superintendent, he wanted energy, firmness, and a 
spirit of adventure. The change of relations between him 
and Asbury, however, made no difference in their affection 
for each other. They met shortly afterwards, took counsel 
of one another with reference to it, and, says Asbury, ‘we 
agreed in judgment about the affairs of the Society, and were 
comforted together.” 
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This meeting took place at Princeton, a place which he 
says he had ‘“‘long wished to see, for the sake of the pious 
Mr. Davis, late President of the College there.” He was 
then on his way to Maryland, where, in agreement with his 
wishes, Boardman had appointed him to labour during the 
ensuing winter. He had received encouraging accounts of 
the prosperity of the work in that colony, and was eager to | 
witness, guard, and promote it. And he found it to exceed 
his expectations. ‘“‘ Men who neither feared God nor regarded 
man, swearers, liars, cock-fighters, card-players, horse-racers, 
drunkards, and others, are now so changed as to become new 
men ; and they are filled with the praises of God!” 

Maryland, it will be remembered, had been the scene of 
the labours of Robert Strawbridge, a strong-willed, and 
eccentric, but right-hearted, and devoted local-preacher, who 
emigrated from Ireland shortly after Embury, had settled 
as a farmer in Frederick County, and may be regarded 
as the founder of Methodism in the South, as Embury was 
in the North. “He became virtually,an itinerant, journey- 
iag to and fro in not only his own large county, (then com- 
prehending three later counties), but in Hastern Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; preaching with an 
ardour and a fluency which surprised his hearers, and drew 
them in multitudes to his rustic assemblies. His frequent 
calls to preach in distant parts of the country required so 
much of his time that his family were likely to suffer in his 
absence ; so that it became a question with him, ‘ Who will 
keep the wolf from my own door, while I am abroad seeking 
after the lost sheep?’ His neighbours, appreciating his 
generous zeal and self-sacrifice, agreed to take care of his 
little farm, gratuitously, in his absence.” * 


* Stevens’s Hist. of the M. L. Church, i. 73. 
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In Asbury’s records of his first labours in Maryland, we 
find ourselves introduced to names with which the student 
of the early history of Methodism in America is familiar, as 
those of men who became distinguished for their zealous 
activities and successes. He says, ‘‘ We proceeded to Henry 
Watters’s, whose brother is an exhorter and now gone with 
Mr. Williams to Virginia.” Mr. Williams has been already 
mentioned as having gone out to America shortly before 
Boardman and Pilmoor. Henry Watters and his brother 
William, “an exhorter,” were both brought to a knowledge 
of the truth under the preaching of Strawbridge, Williams, 
and King. William Watters has the distinction of being 
the first native convert to enter the itinerant ministry in 
America. Others on the same part of the continent who had 
been converted and raised intothe rank of preacher or exhorter 
before Asbury’s arrival, were Richard Owings, the first native 
local-preacher, and Philip Gatch, “one of the most admir- 
able characters in early Methodist history.” These names 
Asbury also mentions at this time: “ At friend Gatch’s the 
family were called together ;” “Friend Gatch treated me with 
great kindness ;” ‘‘ Many people attended the word at Mr. 
Gatch’s ; and after preaching John King came in. The next 
morning I returned to J. C.’s, where the congregation was 
large, at twelve o'clock. This man’s friends have rejected 
him on account of his religion. The family seem very 
serious; and I hope there will be a great and good work 
here. Then rode to Richard Owings’, where some people 
came to see me, with whom we sung and prayed.” 

Another name connected with Asbury’s first visit to Mary- 
land which he does not mention, but which must not be 
omitted, is that of Freeborn Garrettson, a man whose “ me- 
morable ministerial career,” says Dr. Stevens, ‘“‘ was to 
extend over half a century, and to leave historical and 
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ineffaceable traces on the Church, from North Carolina to 
Nova Scotia.” * We learn from a narrative written by him- 
self, and reprinted in the Arminian Magazine, that he was 
under deep religious concern before Asbury came into his 
neighbourhood. ‘ One day, as I was riding home,” he says, 
“‘T met a young man who had been hearing the Methodists. 
He stopped me in the road and began to talk so sweetly 
about Jesus and His people, and recommended Him to me 
in such a winning manner, that I was constrained to believe 
there was a reality in religion, and that it was time for me 
to think seriously on the subject. . . . Some time after, Mr. 
Francis Asbury came into our county, and I went to hear 
him. The place was much crowded; but I got to the door 
and listened with attention. The Word was sweeter than 
honey or the honeycomb; I could have tarried there till 
the rising of the sun. I followed him to another preaching- 
place, where the discourse came to my heart and I was ready 
to ery out, ‘ How does this stranger know me so well?’” fT 
After passing through a variety of experiences, he, one day, 
while riding on horseback, seemed to come suddenly under 
an extraordinary Divine influence. He involuntarily threw 
the bridle upon the horse’s neck, and, clasping his hands, 
cried aloud, “ Lord, I submit,” and became consciously 
reconciled to God. 

An ineident which Asbury records at this time will show 
the eagerness of the people to hear him, and some of the 
imeonveniences to which they and the preachers willingly 
submitted : “ Dec. 6, 1772 :—Went about five miles to preach 
in our first preaching-house. It had no windows or doors: 
the weather was very cold, so that my heart pitied the people 
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when I saw them so exposed. Putting a handkerchief over 
my head, I preached; and, after an hour’s intermission, 
the people waiting all the time in the cold, I preached 
again.” 

But there were also many adversaries. ‘A poor unhappy 
man abused me much on the road; he cursed me and 
threw stones at me.” And some of the clergy became his 
open opponents. “ Before preaching, one Mr. R., a Church , 
minister, came to me and demanded who I was, and whether 
I was licensed.” He then denounced him, “in great swell- 
ing words,” as a needless intruder; charged him with 
creating a schism in his parish, and with drawing the people 
away from their work; laughed at him in the presence of a 
gathering crowd, and sneeringly called him a “ fine fellow !”— 
then followed him into the house “in a great rage,” as if 
determined to put him down. 

Nor were these the only or most serious difficulties with 
which Asbury had to grapple at this time. Outward opposi- 
tion and persecution gave him no anxiety ; and, so long as he 
found willing hearers profiting under the ministration of the 
Word, he was content to endure any form of unavoidable 
exposure and hardship. But the people converted under his 
preaching and that of his fellow-labourers naturally thought 
of themselves as a charge committed to them by Christ 
Himself, and looked to them for pastoral oversight, and for 
all the rights and privileges which appertain to a Christian 
flock. And in many respects they were not disappointed. 
Unlike Whitefield, who had preached in these parts with his 
usual effectiveness, but had made no provision for the reli- 
gious fellowship of his converts, the preachers commissioned 
by Mr. Wesley were required to invite those who evidenced 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to save their souls 
to combine together in regularly organised and disciplined 
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Societies, and, as one body, to “‘ have the same care one for 
another.” But these Societies were to regard themselves as 
subsisting within the Episcopal Church, and were expected 
to attend its ordinances, and to receive the Holy Communion 
at the hands of its clergy. This, tosome of their members 
was intolerably repugnant. Why, they asked, should they be 
required to place themselves ina relation so peculiarly sacred 
to men who had been utterly regardless of their spiritual 
welfare, between whom and themselves there was so little 
sympathy, and whose personal character they could so little 
respect? It was vain to plead their authority as “a special 
order consecrated unto the service of the Most High in 
things wherewith others may not meddle.” The ready 
answer was that “orders” may be conferred upon men 
whom God has not authorized. Was the Church of Christ 
a mere human and political institution ? and was the validity 
of the Sacraments dependent on authority as pertaining to 
office? It was not pretended that this extreme view was 
tenable ; but it was replied that neither did the validity and 
blessing of the Sacraments depend on the character of those 
who administered them ; and that, from a necessary regard to 
ecclesiastical order and propriety, for the avoidance of strife 
and contention, and in deference to the authority of Wesley 
and the English Conference, the requirements of Methodist 
rule should be faithfully observed. 

This was Asbury’s position ; but how was he to maintain 
it in the peculiar circumstances of the people of America ? 
In England he could have allowed no compromise. As a 
Methodist Superintendent he must have enforced a strict and 
definite compliance with rule on this as on all other points. 
But in America,—particularly in Maryland, and one or two 
other colonies,—the circumstances of the people were essen- 
tially different from those of Methodists in England, and 
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seemed to him to give rise to different and conflicting obliga- 
tions. Besides, he found that the rule had been already 
infringed. The people whom Strawbridge had brought to 
Christ demanded the sign and seal of their union with Him, 
and Strawbridge had complied with this demand, and was ready 
to maintain his right todo so. Moreover, Boardman himself 
had, three months ago, quietly conceded the same right. 

How was Asbury to deal with these elements of com- 
plexity ? He was distressed, but not in despair. To indulge 
silent regret would be useless and enervating ; to protest 
without acting would be a perilous declaration of weakness ; 
and to put down the practices it was his duty to disapprove, 
by an arbitrary exercise of his authority, would be to pro- 
voke violent opposition, which would probably issue in a 
disastrous disruption. He would therefore see what could 
be done by a calm appeal to the Christian judgment and 
conscience. He would introduce the subject at the approach- 
ing Quarterly-meeting, and endeavour to secure for it a calm, 
orderly, and deliberate consideration. 

This meeting was held on the 24th December. It was 
numerously attended, many of its members having come 
from distant places. Asbury preached at the opening, from 
Acts xx. 28: “Take heed therefore unto yourselves and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the Church of God, which he hath purchased 
with His own blood.” Matters of routine were quickly dis- 
patched ; the appointments of the preachers for the next 
threé months were agreed to; and the question was then 
solemnly proposed: ‘* Will the people be contented without 
our administering the Sacraments?” Hvery person was 
encouraged to speak freely, as having no private ends to 
serve, and the preachers were appealed to severally for their 
decision. The result was unsatisfactory. ‘“ John King was 
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neuter; Brother Strawbridge pleaded much for the ordi- 
nances ; and so did the people, who appeared to be much 
biassed by him.” Asbury told them plainly that it was 
contrary to “the Methodist plan,” and that he could not 
agree to it; but he wisely forbore to coerce them. He thought 
it right “to connive at some things, for the sake of peace.” 
His strength was to stand still. His account concludes 
thus: ‘Brother Strawbridge received £8 quarterage ; 
Brother King and myself £6 each. Great love subsisted 
among us in this meeting, and we parted in peace.” 

His own appointment was to Baltimore. Starting for it 
the next morning, (Christmas-day), he preached at various 
places on his way thither, and first entered the city on the 
3rd of January, 1773. This was Sunday, and, though in 
feeble health, he preached “ to a large congregation at the 
house of Captain Paten, at the Point,” in the morning, and 
in the afternoon and evening, in the town. ‘The house,” 
he says, “‘ was well filled with people, and we have a com- ' 
fortable hope the work of the Lord will revive in this place.” 
Nor was he disappointed. The arrival of Asbury at this par- 
ticular juncture is said to have been “the happiest event 
which could have ocurred to Methodism in Baltimore, as 
well as to the cause of religion generally.” A preparatory 
work had been carried on there by King, and in the 
surrounding country by Strawbridge and Williams; but its 
extraordinary prosperity from that time to the present is 
unhesitatingly ascribed by competent authorities to the 
impetus and right direction which was given to it at this 
early period by Asbury. 

“ Mon., 4th. Rode to 8. 8.’s, and was much affected in 
preaching to the people. I then met and regulated the 
class. Twes., 5th. They were kind enough to offer me the 
court-house in the town ; but, judging it unfit, I preached in 
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another house; then met the Society and settled a class of 
men. Wed., 6th. We had a pretty good gathering at N. 
Perrig’s, about six miles from the town; I then rode back 
to town, and, after preaching with comfort in the evening, 
I formed a class of women. Thurs., 7th. Rose with a deter- 
mination to live more to God. reached twice in the coun- 
try, met two classes, and settled them as well as I could.” 
This is a sample of the records from day to day, for the 
next three months. Sometimes he “suffers a little” through 
“lodging in open houses,” and from the cold, which was at 
one time so severe that “‘a friend said the water froze as it 
came from his eyes ;” but “this was a very small thing,” 
and he found an ample recompense in the readiness of the 
people to hear him, and “the life and power he felt in dis- 
pensing the Word among them.” Never previously had his 
influence been so powerful; never had his congregations 
been so large and attractive; never had he found more satis- 
faction in “settling the classes,” and meeting the Societies ; 
and he was never happier in his work. 

But, in his office of “ Assistant,” or General Superinten- 
dent, he was required to care for the Societies at a distance, 
and some of them continued to give him cause for anxiety. 
He says (Thursday, February 25): “Two letters came to 
hand to-day; one from New York, and one from Philadel- 
phia. They entreat me to return, and inform me that 
trouble is at hand. But I cannot fear, while my heart is up- 
right with God. I seek nothing but Him, and fear nothing 
but His displeasure.” 

It was clear that he required the aid and sympathy of other 
and experienced fellow-labourers, untrammelled by Ameri- 
can prepossessions. This he had fully set forth in a letter to 
Mr. Wesley, which Captain. Webb had gone to England to 
support by his earnest personal pleadings. Asbury’s hope 
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was, that Wesley would be induced to come over himself, 
and judge, from his own observation, what it was right and 
expedient to do. In this hope,—or that he would at least 
commission some man of sound judgment and weight of 
character to take the work under his guidance,—Asbury de- 
layed his departure from his present prosperous sphere of 
service, notwithstanding the calls he had received simultane- 
ously from New York and Philadelphia. But the unwelcome 
tidings from those great centres never ceased to harass him. 
“Satan,” he writes shortly after, “has assaulted me very much 
ot late, but hitherto the Lord hath helped and delivered me.” 
And again, a few days later, “To-day my mind was de- 
pressed in such a manner as I hardly ever felt it before. In 
my journey my heart sank within me ; and I knew not why.” 

The next Quarterly-meeting was held on the 30th of 
March ; and, to show the character of such meetings at that 
early period, I transcribe Asbury’s account of it. He says: 
* Monday, 29th. Rode twenty miles to the Susquehanna; 
and just got in, almost spent, time enough to preach at three 
o'clock. Hitherto the Lord hath helped me. Praised for 
ever be His dear and blessed Name! Tuesday, 30th. Our 
Quarterly-meeting began. After Ihad preached we proceeded 
to business ; and in our little conference the following queries 
were propounded, namely—l. dAre there no disorderly 
persons in our classes? It was thought not. 2. Does not 
dram-drinking too much prevail among our people? 3. Do 
none contract debts without due care to pay them? We 
found that this evil is much avoided among our people. 
4, Are the band-meetings kept up? 5. Is there nothing im- 
moral in any of our preachers? 6. What preachers travel 
now, and where are they stationed? It was then urged 
that none must break our rules, under the penalty of being 
excluded from our Connexion. All was settled in the most 
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amiable manner. Mr. Strawbridge preached a good and use- 
ful sermon from Joel ii. 17: ‘ Let the priests, the ministers 
of the Lorp, weep between the porch and the altar,’ ete. 
Many people were present at our lovefeast, among whom 
were some strangers; but all were deeply serious, and the 
power of God was present indeed. Brother Owings preached 
a very alarming sermon, and Brother Strawbridge gave a 
moving exhortation. The whole ended in great peace. And 
we all went, in the strength of the Lord, to our several 
appointments.” 

Asbury then went back to Baltimore to preach and make 
arrangements for his absence; and, leaving John King in 
charge, at length set out for New York. On his way through 
Philadelphia he was relieved to find that there “all seemed 
to be in peace.” In what state he found the Society in New 
York he does not mention. But, after spending a few days 
there in preaching, meeting and giving suitable advice “ to 
the people,” and “regulating” the classes, in all which his 
“mind was clear, his heart was fixed on God, and Christ 
was precious,” he revisited some of the country places, and 
then returned to Philadelphia. 

Here he writes on the 6th of May: “This day a letter 
from Mr. Wesley came to hand, dated March 2nd, in which 
he informs me that the time of his coming over to America 
is not yet, being detained by the building of the new chapel.” 
Instead of the personal visit, which he, as well as Asbury, 
saw to be most desirable, he had decided to comply with 
the alternative suggestion of sending out a specially truste L 
Assistant, with full powers to act in his name. This elect 
man was Thomas Rankin, a strong-minded Scotchman, the 
senior of Asbury by seven or eight years, who had already 
superintended the work satisfactorily in several circuits at 
home, and had commended himself to Wesley by his earnest 
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sobriety. Rankin chose as his companion George Shadford, 
who had laboured with him in more than one circuit, and 
approved himself by his singular devotedness and fervour. 
A few days before their departure, Wesley met Rankin by 
appointment at Birmingham, and gave him definite instruc- 
tions with reference to his mission; and he, together with 
Shadford, Captain and Mrs. Webb, and another preacher 
whose name was Yearby, and who seems to have gone out 
of his own accord, though with Wesley’s concurrence, set 
sail from Bristol on Good Friday, the 9th of April. 

Thus they were on their passage when Asbury received 
Mr. Wesley’s letter, and on the 3rd of June they landed 
at Philadelphia, where he and also Pilmoor, who had just 
returned from his labours in the South, were in waiting to 
receive them. The relief to Asbury’s mind was unspeakable. 
“To my great comfort,” he wrote, “arrived Mr. Rankin, 
Mr. Shadford, Mr. Yearby, and Captain Webb.” Quietly 
but eagerly he cast his eyes towards the chief man of this 
welcomed group. With an intelligence which, it is said, 
never failed in such matters, he read the signs of character 
the new Superintendent displayed; he heard him preach “a 
good sermon;” he scrutinized his carriage towards the 
Society, heard his questions, weighed his comments and 
observations ; and then noted in his journal, ‘He will not 
be admired as a preacher; but, as a disciplinarian, he will 
fill his place.” He would enforce Methodist discipline— 
that was evident; and, if he should do this wisely and 
considerately, he would effect a much-needed good. But 
how much depended on the manner and spirit! A coin- 
cident record occurs in the journal of Rankin himself. He 
says, “ From what I see and hear, and as far as I can judge, 
if my brethren who first came over had been more attentive 
to our discipline, there would have been by this time a more 
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glorious work in many places of this continent. Their 
lovefeasts and meetings of Society were laid open to all their 
particular friends; so that their number did not increase, 
and the minds of our best friends were thereby hurt.” 

In a day or two he set out with Asbury for New York, 
where, on Saturday, June 12, they were met and wel- 
ecomed by a body of hospitable friends. The next day 
they both preached. Asbury’s text, which was no doubt 
taken with reference to the coming of his adviser, was Ruth 
ii. 4.: “ And, behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers, The Lorp be with you. And they 
answered him, The Lorp bless thee.” “Mr. Rankin found 
his spirits raised, and was much comforted.” His own text 
in the evening was equally characteristic; ‘‘I have a message 
from God unto thee.” The following morning at five o’clock 
Asbury expounded the text, “I have no greater joy than to 
hear that my children walk in truth,” and then started for a 
fresh tour of evangelistic labour. On his return he wrote, 
“J found Mr. Rankin had been well employed in settling 
matters pertaining to the Societv, This afforded me great 
satisfaction.” 
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CHAPTER VI, 


MODES OF ADMINISTRATION, 


1773—1775. 


ANKIN’S mission to the Methodist Societies of America 

was similar in its object to that of Barnabas to the 
newly-formed Church at Antioch. He was sent with 
authority to investigate the state of the work as it had 
been begun and carried on at a distance from its governing 
centre; to check and rectify what he might find in it to be 
injuriously irregular; and to aid and guide its extension. 
And, in the most essential respect, he had the same personal 
fitness for this duty—tfor he was undoubtedly “a good man.” 
But, in regard to personal character, there was one important 
point of dissimilarity between them. Rankin was not, like 
the apostolic envoy, liberal and large-hearted. He had too 
great a disposition to detect and magnify imperfections ; and 
so, “when he came and had seen the grace of God,” he was 
not “glad,” but restrained and cold. He failed to make 
sufficient allowances for the unfavourable circumstances of 
the people; and, not finding among them the completeness 
of character he had inconsiderately expected, he became 
depressed and unforbearing. From the first he was too 
eager to assert and exercise his authority. His manner also 
towards both people and preachers was harsh, dry, and un- 
bending. He had come over, he said, “to spread genuine 
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Methodism with all his might;” and by genuine Methodism 
he meant simply a strict and literal compliance with Method- 
ist regulations. The question which was always present 
to his mind was not, How would Mr. Wesley apply the 
discipline, in particular cases, if he had been there? but, Is 
the discipline in ail cases rigidly enforced? He was one of 
that class of godly and well-meaning men who do excellent 
service to an infant cause by giving it a true bent, and guard- 
ing it against hurtful and deforming ingrafts; but whose 
influence upon it beyond a certain point ceases to be bene- 
ficial,—tends rather to stunt and impoverish “the fruitful 
bough,” so that “the branches” do not “run over the 
wall.” 

Rankin lost no time in ealling the preachers together for 
conference. This, which is counted the first regular Con- 
ference in America, was held at Philadelphia. It began on 
Wednesday, the 14th July, 1773, and continued its sittings 
for three days. Its members were Thomas Rankin, Richard 
Boardman, Joseph Pilmoor, Richard Wright, George Shad- 
ford, Thomas Webb, John King, Joseph Yearby, Abraham 
Whitworth, and Francis Asbury, who, however, did not join 
it till the second day. Its Minutes were published. They 
were these :-— 

“ The following queries were proposed to every preacher :— 

“1, Ought not the authority of Mr. Wesley and that Con- 
ference to extend to the preachers and people of America, as 
well as to great Britain and Ireland ? 

“ Ans. Yes. 

“2. Ought not the doctrine and discipline of the Method- 
ists, as contained in the Minutes (i.c., of the English Con- 
ference), to be the sole rule of our conduct who labour in 
connection with Mr. Wesley in America? 

“ Ans. Yes. 
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“3, If so, does it not follow that, if any preachers deviate 
from the Minutes, we can have no fellowship with them till 
they change their conduct ? 

* Ans. Yes. 

“The following rules were agreed to by all the preachers 
present :— 

‘1, Every preacher who acts in connection with Mr. 
Wesley and the brethren who labour in America, is strictly 
to avoid administering the ordinance of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“2. All the people among whom we labour to be 
earnestly exhorted to attend the Church and to receive the 
ordinances there ; but in a particular manner to press the 
people in Maryland and Virginia to the observance of this 
Minute. 

‘© 3. No person or persons to be admitted to our Lovefeast 
oftener than twice or thrice, unless they become members; 
and none to be admitted to the Society-meetings more than 
thrice. 

“4, None of the preachers in America to reprint any of 
Mr. Wesley’s books without his authority (when it can be 
gotten), and the consent of the brethren. 

“5, Robert Williams to sell the books he has already 
printed, but to print no more unless under the above 
restrictions. 

“6, Every preacher who acts as an Assistant, to send an 
account of the work once in six months to the General 
Assistant” (i.e. to Rankin). 

Asbury records that he did “not find such perfect harmony 
as he wished for ;” which can be easily understood, when the 
nature of the question in discussion is considered. Rule 2 
arose out of the irregularities of Strawbridge, as already 
referred to. In Maryland and Virginia, where his suc- 
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cess had been achieved, the English Church was established 
by law ;sothat, inthe judgment of that loyal little Conference, 
they were under the same obligation to attend its services 
and communicate at its altars there, as in England. Yet 
it was in those very colonies that Methodist rule on this 
point had been systematically violated. Asbury mentions 
that, in consideration of the peculiar circumstances of Straw- 
bridge, leave was given to him to administer the Sacraments 
“‘ under the particular direction of the Assistant;” that is, 
with the consent of his Superintendent for the time being, 
as any case should be shown to be sufficiently urgent. The 
concession to him was no doubt obtained by the pleadings of 
Asbury himself. He adds: “There were some debates 
amongst the preachers in this Conference relative to the con- 
duct of some who had manifested a desire to abide in the 
cities and live like gentlemen. Three years out of four had 
been already spent in the cities. It was also found that 
money had been wasted, improper Leaders appointed, and 
many of our rules broken.” Rankin refers in a similar tone 
to causes of dissatisfaction ; but concludes his comments with 
the statement, that “the preachers were stationed in the best 
manner we could, and we parted in love.” Pilmoor, who 
is also entitled to be heard respecting it, says, “as Mr. 
Boardman and I had been shamefully misrepresented to Mr. 
Wesley, and Mr. Rankin had been sent over to take the 
whole management upon himself, it was expected that we 
should have pretty close work. Had we given place to 
nature it would probably have been so, But we were deter- 
mined to submit to anything consistent with a good con- 
science, rather than injure the work of the Lord. In this 
spirit we were kept during the Conference. . . So all our 
matters were settled in peace.” 

Asbury was re-appointed to the extensive circuit of Bal- 
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timore, as Assistant or Superintendent, with Robert Straw- 
bridge, Abraham Whitworth, and Joseph Yearby for his 
colleagues. As soon as practicable after his return thither 
he assembled his Quarterly-meeting, in order to lay before it 
the decisions of the Conference with respect to the vexed 
question of the administration of the Sacraments. He had 
fondly hoped that Strawbridge would appreciate the effort 
he had made to conciliate him, and submit to the rule as 
specially modified in his favour. But it was not so: the 
resolute man would brook no interference or restraint of 
any kind. “He appeared to be inflexible,” says Asbury; 
‘he would not administer the ordinances under our direction 
at all. Many things were said on the subject, and a few of 
the people took part with him.” 

Asbury, with his profound regard for his colleague, on 
the one hand, and his concern for the peace, unity, and 
continued prosperity of the Society, on the other, found 
his position to be one of painful anxiety. But he could not 
repudiate the foree of Strawbridge’s pleas, and he would not 
enforce discipline rashly. He would wait and forbear. 

So, leaving the impracticable man to steer his own course 
for the present, he applied himself afresh to his evangelistic 
labours. The next day he is in the saddle, and off for the 
city. He is taken ill on the road, yet presses forward 
‘though it was sometimes through hard rain and heavy 
thunder.” Day after day he is travelling, preaching, visit- 
ing the sick, meeting the Societies, “settling” the classes 
and ‘bringing them to peace and order,” encouraging godly 
young men to stir up the gifts that were in them for useful 
service, and giving “licences” to any whom, after due 
examination, he judged to be called and qualified to preach 
or exhort. He is leading the devotions of “a congregation 
assembled under a tree,” when an unusual and overpowering 
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Divine influence is felt; he is accompanied on his way from 
one place by a company of grateful people, and when “we 
came to the water-side we knelt down and prayed, recom- 
mending each other to the grace of God;” his “mind is 
much stayed on God,” and he feels “but little weariness, 
though some days he preaches four times.” But, in the 
midst of all this happy and incessant toil, and whilst re- 
joicing over many clear instances of success, he is again seized 
with a threatening illness. ‘Though exceedingly indisposed 
and in great weakness of body,” he continued for a time to 
“‘oo through the public duties of the day;” but at length 
was completely laid aside by quartan ague and fever. “I 
went to bed in great torture and thought my frame could 
not long endure it... This is my greatest trouble and 
pain to forsake the work of God, and to neglect the people 
whose spiritual interest and salvation I seek with my whole 
soul... Felt some patience, but not enough. O that 
this affliction may answer the intended end! My will is 
quite resigned to the will of God, so that I cannot ask ease 
in pain; but desire to be truly thankful, and leave the dis- 
posal of all things entirely with Him.” 

He had scarcely recovered when the General Assistant 
came down to preside at the Circuit Quarterly-meeting, on 
the 2nd November. Rankin himself refers to this occasion 
in strains of exultation. He says, “I have not had such a 
season since I left my native land.” But to Asbury the 
meeting was not a happy one. The position which he had 
seen it right to take in relation to his superior in office, on 
the one hand, and his colleague, on the other, and to their 
friends and sympathisers, exposed him to the assaults of both 
parties. “Some of my brethren,” he says, “did not alto- 
gether please me. My hand appeared still to be against 
every man. Mr. Rankin,” he adds significantly, “ conducted 
the meeting.” 
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It is impossible to misinterpret the meaning of these 
plaintive words—“ My hand appears still to be against every 
man!” Strange, an inexperienced reader may think, that it 
should be so, in the case of a man so manifestly free from 
selfish ends, associated in spiritual service with fellow- 
labourers who might be supposed to be as earnest, single- 
minded, and self-renouncing as himself! Yet perhaps this 
ought not seriously to surprise us when our expectations 
from men are based on their character as we find it, and not 
as we fondly fancy it ought to be. 

When men of various. temperaments, casts of mind, and 
educational biases, are united as: kindred spirits in the prose- 
cution of the same important practical end, there must needs 
be diversities of opinion in regard to particular forms of 
action. And the more sincere and earnest they are as 
workers, the more sharply will their differences be defined. 
Too often earnestness produces narrowness and egotism ; 
but where it exists, in combination with breadth of views 
and sympathies, with a readiness to attach due importance 
to the opinions of others, and with efforts to conciliate by 
patience and forbearance, those from whom it is necessary to 
differ, earnestness will always eventually attract their con- 
fidence and good-will, and will frequently not only overcome 
their opposition but command their co-operation. The 
history of Asbury affords already decisive illustrations of 
this. He had been as yet little more than two years in 
America; and what had he accomplished by his almost 
single-handed efforts? Where do we behold him? 

1. He found his predecessors working on the safe and 
pleasant, but unaggressive, plan of an exchange of cities at 
stated intervals, where they had good congregations, hospit- 
able friends, and many home comforts; rarely, if ever, visit- 
ing distant and small, but neglected, populations; taking no 
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pains to call forth, train, and employ native talent; and 
making no attempt to establish a regular system of itinerancy. 
All this he had changed. Almost wholly through the force 
of his firm and independent example, and his importunate 
advocacy, the itinerancy was now in full and triumphant 
operation around six separate centres. 

2. He found the Societies in a state of perilous disorder ; 
but, under his wise and energetic management, they were 
now regularly constituted and disciplined; members were 
settled in suitable classes; leaders were appointed with a 
due regard to their relative and personal fitness; stewards 
were beginning to discharge their duties with comfort and 
efficiency. 

3. He found one of his zealous fellow-labourers assuming 
and exercising, on his own authority, those ministerial func- 
tions to which Methodism at that early period made no 
pretension. He foresaw that this, if continued, would inevit- 
ably disturb the harmony, and destroy the unity, of the 
Societies, as well as create fresh obstacles to the spread of 
the Gospel through Methodist agency. He strove to dissuade 
and restrain this indiscreet man; but in vain. Strawbridge 
believed himself Divinely entrusted with all the prerogatives 
of the pastoral office, and refused to be withheld from their 
enjoyment. 

4, Anxious to retain the services of so excellent and useful 
a man, but also to uphold the system to which he refused to 
yield a loyal allegiance, Asbury appealed to Wesley for 
guidance and help, and his appeal was answered by the 
mission of Rankin, whom Wesley invested with authority to 
superintend the whole work. But this arrangement, while it 
relieved Asbury of responsibility, increased his difficulty. 
For Rankin, with every disposition to execute his commis- 
sion with conscientious zeal, was wanting in sympathy and 
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considerateness, and too often repelled the best friends of the 
holy cause by his austerity of manner. He laboured hard 
to conserve and build up the Societies; but exercised his 
authority over them, unintentionally, with the “severity ” 
which “breedeth fear,” and even, in some cases, with 
“the needless roughness” which “ breedeth hate.” 

5. At the first Conference which this faithful but exacting 
man held with his brethren, measures were proposed, which, 
if carried into effect everywhere, must have either coerced 
Strawbridge and his converts into conformity to Methodist 
rule, or driven them away from the Methodist body. Asbury 
succeeded in modifying those measures in their favour, and 
hoped to conquer the difficulty by mutual concession and 
compromise. But he found Strawbridge “inflexible.” He 
would submit to no limitation of what he claimed as a 
Divinely-given right and trust. Asbury’s conciliatory temper 
was thus sorely tried; but his good sense and liberal spirit 
dictated the propriety of still forbearing to use force; and, 
leaving the determined man to act for the present as he saw 
good, he exercised his influence to restrain others from 
following his example, and patiently left himself for the 
future to the guidance of Providence. 

6. But this did not satisfy the vigorous General, Assistant. 
Rules and resolutions had been adopted to be consistently 
carried out! In this determination he had come down into 
Maryland to preside at Asbury’s Quarterly-meeting ; and it 
is clearly, with reference to certain hard speeches on both 
sides, and the attitude of apparent antagonism to both, which 
Asbury found it necessary to assume in the interest of peace, 
charity, and prosperity, that he saw himself a very Ishmael,— 
*‘his hand against every man!” 

We, in the review of this testing struggle and its issues, 
behold him in a different character. We see that at the very 
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time when he seemed, to himself, to be standing defiantly 
alone, he was throwing a spell over the understandings and 
affections of his brethren, and drawing them irresistibly to 
himself. 

After three months of persistent labour, carried on in great 
bodily weakness among the twenty-four places which at this 
time formed his circuit, Asbury again met his colleagues, 
local-preachers, and others, in the Quarterly-meeting held on 
the 31st of January, 1774, which he gratefully records was 
“all harmony and love.” This was also the character of the 
meeting held on the 3rd of May, with this drawback that 
“‘when inquiry was made relative to the conduct of the 
preachers, there were some complaints of a few who had 
been remiss in meeting the Societies and catechizing the 
children.” 

Throughout his career Asbury was most remarkably . 
successful in his efforts for the conversion of men taken 
individually. No man could have felt more deeply the im- 
portance of dealing with people separately; no man had 
better opportunities of studying varieties of human character, 
and of understanding how to deal with particular cases ; and 
no man ever used more wisely and successfully the oppor- 
tunities which Providence gave him. This may be said 
most especially with reference to the upper classes. “ He 
had a notable power over them,” says Dr. Stevens; ‘and 
his personal influence probably brought more of them into 
the Church than that of all his ministerial associates together. 
His simple piety, his natural dignity and greatness of cha- 
racter, together with his fine conversational powers and 
cheerful humour, had a magical charm both to command 
respect and afford delight in any circle.” * 


* Women of Methodism, p. 199. 
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Many examples of this will be presented in the course of 
this history; but I here introduce two, as supplied by his 
own brief jotting at this period in his daily journal. The 
persons concerned are William Moore and Mrs. Rogers and 
her son. It is unnecessary to amplify the records. I give 
them as the business-like notes of an observant, patient, 
painstaking man to whom the sacred calling was a reality. 

William Moore is induced to open his house for preaching, 
which is “crowded with people who attend to hear the 
Word.” Soon afterwards follows the natural statement, 
“T held a private conference with William Moore and 
Captain Stone, who both appeared to be convinced of sin.” 
An activemember of the Society, Mrs. Hurlings, introduces him 
to the family of Mrs. Rogers, who has expressed her willing- 
ness to entertain him; and he is seized involuntarily with 
concern for her spiritual interests. “I have great hopes 
that my acquaintance with the family of Mrs. Rogers will be 
rendered a blessing to them; and I expect to see mother 
and son bow to the cross of Christ.” “ On my return home, 
I had great hopes that Philip Rogers would yet become a 
disciple of Jesus Christ.” ‘There is an apparent alteration 
in this family ; and I must conclude the Lord directed my 
steps among them.” ‘ William Moore and Philip Rogers 
seem to be in earnest about their salvation.” A little later, 
when preaching, “a company of men, who would wish to 
support the character of gentlemen, came drunk, and at- 
tempted an interruption ; however, Philip Rogers, once their 
intimate associate in sin, had courage enough to defend the 
cause of God.” ‘ William Moore gave me a pleasing ac- 
count of the unspeakable peace with which God has blest 
him.” “ While preaching at the house of Mr. Moore, his 
father and mother were moved by the word of God.” Next 
within about six weeks after his first introduction to them, 
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we find them both heartily employed in chapel-building. 
“Was much pleased to hear of the success which William 
Moore had met with in raising a subscription of more than 
£100 for our building. Thus doth the Lord give us favour 
in the sight of the people. Mr. Rogers took up two lots of 
ground for the purpose of building ; and Mr. Moore seemed 
determined to prosecute the work at all events.” And 
prosecuted it was with complete success. On Monday, 
April 18, 1774, he writes: “‘ This day the foundation of our 
house in Baltimore was laid. Who could have expected that 
two men, once among the chief of sinners, would ever have 
thus engaged in so great an undertaking for the cause of the 
blessed Jesus? This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 
lousin our eyes. He hath touched and changed their hearts.” 

This was the Lovely Lane Chapel—to have an additional 
interest given to it, and to be rendered for ever memorable 
in the history of American Methodism, as the chapel in which 
the great Conference held its sittings ten years later which 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It was during this period that Asbury first made acquaint- 
ance with the Rev. W. P. Otterbein, a learned and eloquent 
Lutheran minister, who, under his guidance, became the 
founder of “The United Brethren in Christ,” sometimes 
called “The German Methodists ;” and to whose personal 
character he frequently refers in terms of esteem and affec- 
tion. Methodism in America, as in this country, diffused the 
blessings of the Gospel indirectly and collaterally, as well as 
by its.direct agencies. The history of Mr. Otterbein is a 
notable example of this. On the 4th of January, 1774, 
Asbury writes, “ Mr. Swoop, a preacher in High Dutch, 
came to see me. He appeared to be a good man, and I 
opened to him the plan of Methodism.” The object of this 
visit was to submit to Asbury the desirableness of their 
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uniting their efforts to bring Mr. Otterbein into Baltimore, 
who was at that time suffering persecution in Pennsylvania, 
on account of his distinguished devotion and zeal. It hap- 
pened that a congregation of English-speaking Germans had 
been recently formed in the town, and Mr. Swoop was 
anxious to secure the services of Mr. Otterbein in its behalf. 
Asbury saw, as by instinct, what a power for good this 
excellent man would be, especially if his great influence 
could be extended, by means of lay-helpers, beyond the 
limits of a single congregation ; and he took the opportunity 
of pointing out the advantages of systematic itinerancy. 
“We agreed to promote his settling here,” he says, “and 
laid a plan similar to our own—to wit, that gifted persons 
amongst them who may at any time be moved by the Holy 
Ghost to speak for God should be encouraged.” Otterbein 
came to Baltimore, the three conferred together on “the 
Methodist plan of Christian discipline, and,” says Asbury, 
“they agreed to imitate our method as nearly as possible.” 
Thus, without secession from another community, solely by 
means of combined evangelistic labour among the masses 
lying outside all organized Churches, originated “The United 
Brethren in Christ,’—a body which numbers at this day 
more than a hundred thousand members. Otterbein and 
Asbury were attached friends and mutual helpers till sepa- 
rated by death, the one surviving the other only about eighteen 
months. “ Great and good man of God,” wrote Asbury, on 
hearing of his aged friend’s departure, ‘an honour to his 
Church and country ; one of the greatest scholars and divines 
that ever came to America or was born in it!” 

At the next Annual Conference, which was held at Phila- 
delphia on the 25th of May, 1774, Asbury had the satisfac- 
tion of reporting an addition to the Societies which had been 
under his care of 563 members. The aggregate number in 
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the American Societies was ascertained to be 2,073, being a 
total increase of 913 within a little more than ten months. 
Five preachers were “fully received,” and seven admitted 
on trial: the circuits were multiplied into ten, the Baltimore 
circuit being divided into four. Asbury was re-appointed to 
New York, which was still associated with Philadelphia, “ to 
change in three months” with Rankin. He says, “ Our 
Conference was attended with great power, and all things 
considered, with great harmony. All acquiesced in the 
future stations of the preachers.” But he had been, and 
still was, under painful constraint. “If I were not deeply 
conscious of the truth and goodness of the cause in which I 
am engaged, I should by no means stay here. Lord, what 
a world is this ! yea, what a religious world !” 

He started promptly for his former sphere, although with 
many misgivings, and in a state of great bodily weakness, 
praying that he might be prepared “ to act and suffer in all 
things like a Christian.” The Society received him with 
affection, and his “heart was warmed towards them.” But 
he soon discovered that “too much of the old party spirit 
remained in a few.” “ Mr. C , not content with his unkind 
and abusive letter, is still exerting all his unfriendly force. 
I feel myself aggrieved ; but patiently commit my cause to 
God.” Strawbridge, also, continued to give him anxiety, 
though now removed to a distance from him. Notwith- 
standing all his efforts to restrain him from the violation of 
Methodist rule, he still remained stubbornly uncompliant. 
“ What strange infatuation attends that man !” he exclaimed, 
on hearing that he was, as before, “ officious in administer- 
ing the ordinances ;”—“ why will he run before Providence?” 
But, most harassing of all, was the continuance of discord in 
his subordinate relation to Rankin. “ Discipline, discipline,’ 
—perpetually cried the General Assistant—“see thatthe rules 
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are strictly kept; enforce our discipline!” Asbury, as we 
have seen, did not require to have this duty harshly enjoined 
upon him, for he was not less deeply impressed with its 
importance than his chief. But he knew that the best and 
nearest way to the attainment of a definite end is not always 
that which at first sight seems the directest. He felt that 
people in the condition and circumstances of the Americans 
ought to have a degree of consideration shown them which 
might not be due to Englishmen. He looked at things from 
their point of view, entered into their feelings, and realised 
in his own mind how forms of order presented themselves to 
them; and, as Rankin was indisposed or unable to do this, 
he was in constant dread of the work being marred and 
enfeebled at its foundation through his arbitrary rule. 

So intolerable became the bearing of this good man in the 
course of this year that Asbury found it difficult to suppress 
the desire to sever his connection with him, and withdraw 
for a time from the continent. First he entertained the 
thought of going to Gibraltar, on being invited to visit that 
town as a promising sphere of labour; and he afterwards 
wrote: “I received a letter from Miss Gilbert, of Antigua, in 
which she informed me that Mr. Gilbert was going away ; 
and, as there are about three hundred members in Society, she 
entreats me to go and labour among them. I feel inclined 
to go.” Nor would Rankin have been unwilling to part 
with him. He not unlikely suggested to Mr. Wesley the 
expediency of his being recalled : he certainly complained of 
his want of co-operation. Ina letter to Rankin, dated March 1, 
1775, Mr. Wesley says, “ As soon as possible, you must come 
to a full and clear explanation hoth with BrotherAsbury (if 
he is recovered) and with Jemmy Dempster. But I advise 
Brother Asbury to return to England by the first opportunity.” 

James Dempster, a well-educated Scotchman, who was 
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appointed to America by the Conference of 1774, could have 
scarcely entered upon his work there, when Rankin asso- 
ciated him with Asbury in some unfavourable representation 
to Wesley. He seems to have incautiously declared his 
sympathy with some members of the New York Society. 
when they told him their grievances, and sought to induce 
him to join them in opposing Rankin’s administrations. 
Wesley says to him, in a letter dated May 19, 1775: 
“That one point I earnestly recommend to Brother Rankin, 
you and all the preachers,—by prayer, by exhortation, and 
by every possible means, to oppose a party spirit. This has 
always, so far as it prevailed, been the bane of all true 
religion.” To Rankin himself he says, in a letter of the 
same date, assuming that Asbury would, immediately after 
his last, return to England,—I doubt not that Brother 
Asbury and you will part good friends. I shall hope to see 
him at the Conference. He is quite an upright man.” 
Happily and providentially, however, when the former letter 
came to hand Asbury was not within reach of its summons. 
Released from his duties in the New York Cireuit by the 
arrival of Dempster and Martin Rodda, who were appointed 
with him, he had gladly gone back to Baltimore. Not long 
afterwards Mr. Wesley wrote again, “I am not sorry that 
Brother Asbury stays with you another year. In that time 
it will be seen what God will do with North America; and 
you will easily judge whether our preachers are called to 
remain there any longer.” 

Wesley’s confidence in Thomas Rankin’s integrity and 
earnest piety never faltered; but he was not blind to his 
characteristic failing. “ My dear brother,” he wrote to him, 
“nothing .can hurt you if you are calm, mild, and gentle 
toward all men, especially to the froward.” ‘“ Among our 
Societies,” he admonishes him again, “we must enforce our 
rules with all mildness and steadiness.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
IN TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


1775—1777. 


ji Bree third Conference began at Philadelphia on the 17th, 

and ended on the 19th, of May, 1775. It reported 
an addition to the united Societies of 1,075 members, the 
total being 3,148. Asbury records thankfully that all the 
sittings were characterized by “great harmony and sweet- 
ness of temper.” Rankin says also, ““ We conversed together 
and concluded our business in love.” He adds, ‘‘ We wanted 
all the advice and light we could obtain respecting our con- 
duct in the present critical situation of affairs. We came 
unanimously to this conclusion, to follow the advice that Mr. 
Wesley and his brother had given us, and leave the event to 
God.” This advice was communicated in the following 
letters which had just come to hand :— 


“ LonpDon, March 1, 1775. 
“ My DEAR BRETHREN, — 


“ You were never in your lives in so critical a situation as you are 
at this time. It is your part to be peace-makers—to be loving and 
tender to all; but to addict yourselves to no party. In spite of all 
solicitations, by rough or smooth words, say not one word against one 
or the other side. Keep yourselves pure; do all you can to help and 
soften all; but beware how you adopt another’s jar. 

“See that you act in full union with each other : this is of the utmost 
consequence. Not only let there be no bitterness or anger, but no shy- 
ness or coldness, between you. Mark all those that would set one of 
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you against the other. Some such will never be wanting. But give 
them no countenance; rather ferret them out, and drag them into 
open day. 

* The conduct of T. Rankin has been suitable to the Methodist plan : 
I hope all of you tread in his steps. Let your eye be single. But in 
peace with each other, and the God of peace will be with you. 

“Tam, my dear Brethren, 
“ Your affectionate Brother, 
“ JOHN WESLEY.” 
“ March 1, 1775. 

“My DEAR BROTHER” (addressed to Rankin),— 

“ .* , As to the public affairs, I wish you to be like-minded with 
me. Iam of neither side, and yet of both; on the side of New Eng- 
land, and of Old. Private Christians are excused, exempted, privileged, 
to take no part in civil troubles. We love all, and pray for all, with a 
sincere and impartial love. Faults there may be on both sides, but 
such as neither you nor I can remedy ; therefore, let us and all our 
children give ourselves unto prayer, and so stand still and see the 
salvation of God. My love to Captain Webb when you see him, and 
to Mr. Bowden, to whom I owe letters, and much love. Shew yours 
for me by praying more for me and mine. 

“ Yours in the old love, 
“ CHARLES WESLEY.” 


The long-continued struggle between the Mother Country 
and her American colonies had reached at length its terrible 
crisis. Blood had been already shed in the skirmishes at 
Lexington and Concord, and a more serious engagement 
was then imminent at Boston. A portentous cloud was 
drifting over the whole continent, and men’s hearts failed 
them for fear. 

Asbury was appointed to Norfolk, Virginia, where a 
Society had been formed by Robert Williams, which, how- 
ever, had not been regularly organized, and was as yet 
unconnected by circuit arrangements with contiguous places 
Arriving there on the 29th May, after a disagreeable and 
fatiguing passage of seven ‘days, he says, “T found about 
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thirty persons in Society, after their manner; but they had 
no regular class-meetings. However, there are a few who 
are willing to observe all the rules of our Society. Their 
present preaching-house is an old, shattered building, which 
has formerly been a play-house.” He quietly subjoins, 
“My heart is filled with holy thoughts, and deeply engaged 
in the work of God.” And: again, “ My body is weak, but 
my soul is in a sweet, pacific frame. May the Lord brace 
up my feeble bodily frame, and by His grace I am deter- 
mined to use it for His glory and the service of His Church.” 

He was immediately occupied with fresh schemes of use- 
fulness. Beginning with a sermon at five o’clock in the 
morning in Norfolk, he is off the same day to Portsmouth ; 
plunges “through such a swamp as he never saw before,” to 
preach to a neglected people “of a simple heart” at the 
furthermost part of the parish; preaches to a small congre- 
gation about six miles from town; encourages the Society at 
Norfolk to subscribe for the erection of a chapel; and labours 
there, and wherever he finds a few members, to bring them 
into conformity to Methodist rule; “telling them that every 
civil society has its proper rules, and persons appointed to 
see them kept, and that every member forfeited his rights to 
membership if he wilfully transgressed them.” ‘ Without 
discipline,” he notes, “we should soon be a rope of sand; 
so that it must be enforced, let who will be displeased.” 
Within a few weeks he had formed a circuit, including eight 
regular preaching-places. 

On the 7th August he writes, “I received a letter from 
Mr. T. Rankin, in which he informed me that himself, Mr. 
Rodda, and Mr. Dempster had consulted, and deliberately 
concluded it would be best to return to England. But I can 
by no means agree to leave such a field for gathering souls 
to Christ as we have in America. It would be an eternal 
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dishonour to the Methodists that we should all leave three 
thousand souls who desire to commit themselves to our 
care, neither is it the part of a good shepherd to leave his 
flock in time of danger; therefore, I am determined, by the 
grace of God, not to leave them, let the consequence be 
what it may.” 

The whole country was seething with political excitement. 
The discontent which the oppressive legislation of the Mother 
Country had created, but which had heen long loyally 
smothered, or expressed only in respectful remonstrance and 
protest, was at last venting itself in one loud and general 
demand for self-government. Traffic with England was sus- 
pended ; officers of the British Crown were publicly insulted 
and maltreated; preparations for an impending war were 
being hurried forward with enthusiasm, and society was in 
a state bordering upon anarchy. ‘ Martial clamours,” says 
Asbury, “confuse the land.” Methodist preachers especially 
were in peril of their lives. The most eminent of them 
were Englishmen, with, it was naturally presumed, English 
proclivities ; they were also the missionaries of John Wesley, 
who, it was well known, was a distinguished and warm- 
hearted Loyalist. For these reasons, even if they had con- 
ducted themselves on those principles of strict neutrality 
which they had agreed to adopt, they would have been sus- 
pected for a time. But, unhappily, one of them, Martin 
Rodda, had irritated the people by vaunting his attachment 
to the British Constitution and acting the part of an ardent 
partisan; and through his indiscretion, not only he, but all 
his English brethren, and the native preachers associated 
with them, were indiscriminately denounced and proscribed 
as the foes of the country. Even Wesley himself unwit- 
tingly became the means of strengthening the popular preju- 
dice against them by the publication of his “ Calm Address 
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to our American Colonies,” in which he told them that they 
were the dupes of “a few men in England who were deter- 
mined enemies to monarchy.” It is true that this pamphlet, 
which consisted mainly of extracts from Dr. Johnson’s 
“Taxation No Tyranny,” was intended to influence the 
people of this country rather than the Americans ;* but that 
it soon found its way among the Colonists is certain from 
Asbury’s lament that ‘‘ that venerable man ever dipped into 
the politics of America,”—and its effects on the public mind, 
with reference to the Methodists, were most disastrous. 

With his mind fully made up to brave all the consequences 
of his steadfastness in these threatening circumstances, Asbury 
steadily pursued his calling, notwithstanding frequent inter- 
ruptions “by the clamour of arms and preparations for war.” 
“‘ My business,” he says, ‘is to be more intensely devoted 
to God.” A letter from Mr. Rankin informed him of his 
purpose to delay his return to England; and another from 
Mr. Shadford told him “ of about two hundred souls brought 
to Christ within the space of two months. Glory to God,” 
he exclaims, ‘for the salvation of sinners!” 

On the 25th September he writes: ‘ Brother Williams 
died. The Lord does all things well. Perhaps Brother Wil- 
liams was in danger of being entangled in worldly business, 
and might thereby have injured the cause of God.” At the 
time of Asbury’s arrival, he had retired from the itinerancy, 
and was residing near Norfolk, where he opened his house 
for preaching. When tidings of his death reached Asbury 
he was himself “very ill with the fall-fever, and being able 
to take but httle nourishment was much reduced.” How- 


* “Need any one ask from what motive this was wrote? Let him 
look round, England is in a flame! a flame of malice and rage 
against the king, and almost all that are in authority under him. I 
labour to put out this flame.”—Journal, Noy. 11, 1775. 
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eyer, he “ventured to preach a funeral sermon at the burial 
of his friend,” and records his belief that probably ‘‘no one 
in America has been an instrument of awakening so many 
souls as God has awakened by him.” He was the first of 
the English preachers to rest from his labours. 

In October of this year, Asbury was invited by his attached 
friend, Mr. Shadford, to assist him to extend the work in 
the Brunswick Circuit, where he was then stationed. No- 
thing could have been more seasonable, or more in accord- 
ance with his wishes. ‘My heart rejoices,” he said, as he 
- looked forward eagerly to this visit, “in hopes of seeing 
good days and many souls brought to God.” On taking 
leave of Norfolk he writes, “Some that had been displeased 
with my strictness of discipline, were now unwilling to let 
me go.” It was not long after that he had to note, “ We 
have awful reports of slaughter at Norfolk and Great Bridge; 
but I am at a happy distance from them, and my soul keeps 
close to Jesus Christ.” A week later he says with sadness, 
“We are informed that Norfolk was burnt by the Governor.” 

November 2, he writes: “By the good Providence of 
God I entered Brunswick Circuit, and am now within a few 
miles of dear Brother George Shadford. God is at work in 
this part of the country, and my soul catches the holy fire 
already.” On the 5th he says, “ Met Brother George Shad- 
ford. My spirit was much united to him, and our meeting 
was like that of Jonathan and David. We had a large con- 
gregation, and I was much comforted among them.” He 
arrived on the eve of the Quarterly-meeting, concerning 
which he says, “There might be seven hundred people pre- 
sent. What great things hath the Lord wrought for the 
inhabitants of Virginia! At this meeting we admitted 
Francis Poythress, James Foster, and Joseph Hartley” (all 
of them to be thenceforward distinguished in the early 
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history of American Methodism) “as travelling preachers. I 
had great satisfaction in preaching, and was much pleased 
with the manner and matter of the Christians’ testimony in 
the Lovefeast, having a corresponding witness of the same 
in my own breast.” 

George Shadford was one of the most successful preachers 
that Methodism ever produced. For earnestness, singleness 
of aim, and directness of appeal, he may be compared to the 
better known John Smith; but he was also characterized by 
a winning simplicity of manner, a frankness of disposition, 
and a tenderness of spirit, peculiarly his own. His auto- 
biography, as included in the “ Lives of the early Methodist 
Preachers,” is one of the most charming of that series. 
Wesley’s estimate of him may be inferred from the laconic 
epistle he sent to him, as commissioned to accompany 
Rankin :— 


“ DEAR GEORGE,—The timeis arrived for you toembark for America. 
You must go down to Bristol, where you will meet with Thomas 
Rankin, Captain Webb, and his wife. I let you loose, George, on the 
great continent of America. Publish your message in the open face of 
the sun, and do all the good you can.” 


The great revival which was being carried on at this time 
under his preaching had taken Shadford himself by surprise. 
“ T was amazed,” he says; “for I seldom preached a sermon 
but some were convinced and converted—often three or four 
at a time.” Rankin himself hastened down to witness it. 
He preached, and records that towards the close of his 
sermon his ‘‘ soul was so filled with the power and love 
of God that he could with difficulty speak. Very soon,” 
he adds, ‘‘ my voice was drowned amidst the pleasing sounds 
of prayer and praise. Husbands were inviting their wives 
to go to heaven with them, and parents calling upon their 
children to come to the Lord Jesus.” A detailed narrative 
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of this movement was drawn up by the Rev. Devereux 
Jarratt, a minister of the English Church, and was sent 
through Asbury to Mr. Rankin to be forwarded to Wesley. 
It is full of statements of the same remarkable character. 
“The shaking among the dry bones,” says Mr. Jarratt, 
“‘was increased from week to week. Numbers of old and 
grey-headed, of middle-aged persons, of youth—yea, of little 
children, were the subjects of this work.” 

Much of the preparatory work had been accomplished 
under the faithful ministry of Mr. Jarratt himself, who had 
been trained for his duties by President Davis, and who now 
not only sympathized with the movement, but directly aided 
and encouraged it. He has been worthily called the Ameri- 
can Fletcher. He always welcomed the preachers into his 
parish, and to the hospitalities of his home; and co-operated 
with them heartily in preaching, prayer-meetings, love- 
feasts, and in the visitation of the classes. Asbury first met 
him on the 10th of January, 1776, when he says, he “ gave 
me a long narrative of a great work under Brother George 
Shadford.” The same night they held a Watch-night service ; 
“and,” says Asbury, “ Mr. Jarratt and I stood about two 
hours each. There appeared to be a great degree of Divine 
power among the people.” 

After having spent about two months in the Brunswick 
Circuit in visiting and preaching at various places, partly in 
company with Shadford or Mr. Jarratt, and partly unattended, 
he returned to Philadelphia at the call of Rankin, having, he 
says, “ridden about 3,000 miles since I left itlast. . . . Here 
I met with Mr. Rankin, in the spirit of love. I also received 
an affectionate letter from Mr. Wesley.” 

For the next two months his daily records of labour and 
personal experience are everywhere interspersed with 
lamentations over the miseries of war. “A friend from New 
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York has informed us,” he says in one place, “ that troops 
were raised, und entrenchments made, in that city. O Lord, 
we are oppressed ; undertake for us!” Before the ensuing 
Conference he was again seized with a perilous sickness, and 
carried to his lodgings. ‘ My poor frame,” he writes, “is 
much afflicted and shattered ; but my mind is full of Divine 
tranquillity, ardently desirous to submit to the Providence of 
God with inflexible patience. How amazing is the goodness 
of God! He raiseth up the best of friends, such as love for 
Christ’s sake to show the kindest care for me in my afflic- 
tion. My great desire to be at Conference induced me to 
make an attempt to travel; but, by the time I had rode 
three miles, I found if I travelled it would be at the hazard 
of my life, and was therefore obliged to decline it, though 
the disappointment was very great. Let it be, Lord, not as 
T will, but as Thou wilt.” 

This year the Conference was held for the first time in the 
city of Baltimore. It began on the 24th of May, and reported 
an increase in the Societies—attributable almost wholly to 
the “revival” in Virginia—of 1,873 members, the entire 
number being 4,921. The circuits were eleven in number, 
and the preachers twenty-five. Asbury was re-appointed to 
Baltimore. 

Here he came among people who not only received him 
with satisfaction as a messenger of good tidings, but many 
of whom welcomed him with affection and confidence, as their 
spiritual father. He met again with his “good friend, 
Mr. Philip Rogers, and his wife,” and rejoiced over their 
continuance in the faith of the Gospel. He renewed his 
intercourse with his reverend friend, Mr. Otterbein, with 
whom he always found “so much unity, and freedom in 
conversation ;” and he was treated “ with the greatest affec- 
tion in the family of Mr. Harry Gough.” At the same time 
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he was made to feel the disquietude of the times, and in one 
place in his circuit was “ fined five poe for preaching the 
Gospel.” 

Mr. Harry Dorsey Gough had enjoyed the blessing of 
peace with God, and a renovated heart, for about twelve 
months. He was a man of wealth, being owner of large 
estates in England. His wife was a sister of General 
Ridgeley, who was afterwards a Governor of Maryland ; 
and his country residence, Perry Hall, about twelve miles 
from Baltimore, was one of the most spacious and elegant 
mansions in America at that time. But for a long period he 
was an unhappy man in the midst of his luxury. His wife 
had been deeply impressed by the preaching of the Method- 
ists, but he forbade her to hear them again. While revelling 
with wine and gay companions one evening, it was proposed 
that they should divert themselves by going together to a 
Methodist Assembly. Asbury was the preacher. As they 
returned one of them exclaimed, “ What a heap of nonsense 
have we heard to-night!” But, to their astonishment, Gough 
replied sharply, “ No; what we have heard is the truth,— 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” He hastened home, and said 
to his wife the moment he met her, “My dear, I will never 
hinder you again from hearing the Methodists.” The impres- 
sion of the sermon was so profound that he could no longer 
enjoy his accustomed pleasures. He became deeply serious, 
and at last depressed and melancholy, under the awakened 
sense of his misspent life. Riding to one of his plantations, 
he one day heard the voice of praise and prayer in a cabin, 
and, listening, discovered that a negro from a neighbouring 
estate was leading the devotions of his own slaves, and offer- 
ing fervent thanksgiving for the blessings of their poor con- 
dition. His heart was touched, and he exclaimed, “ Alas, O 
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—unegrateful wretch that I am,—I never thanked Thee as 
this poor slave does, who has scarcely clothes to put on, or 
food to satisfy his hunger.” He returned home with a dis- 
tressed and contrite heart. He retired from his table, which 
was surrounded by a large company of his friends, and threw 
himself upon his knees in his chamber. While there, im- 
ploring the mercy of God, he received conscious pardon and 
peace. In a transport of joy he went to his company, 
exclaiming, “I have found the Methodists’ blessing; I have 
found the Methodists’ God!” Both he and his wife now 
became members of the Methodist Society, and Perry Hall 
was henceforth an asylum for the itinerants, and a preaching- 
place. ‘The wealthy convert erected a chapel contiguous to 
the Hall, the first American Methodist church that had a 
bell; and it rang every morning and evening, summoning 
his numerous household and slaves to family worship. 
They made a congregation ; for the establishment comprised 
a hundred persons. The cireuit-preachers supplied it twice 
a month, and local-preachers every Sunday.” * 

For more than two years Asbury had suffered from 
impaired health. The references in his journal to attacks 
of fever, ague, and sore throat, are so frequent that we won- 
der how he could have continued in his trying labours. At 
length, however, he was persuaded by Mr. Gough to make 
arrangements for a temporary absence from his circuit, and 
to accompany him to the warm sulphur-springs of Virginia. 
“Perhaps,” he says, as with difficulty he brought himself 
to this decision, “‘my strength may be thereby so restored 
for future services that, upon the whole, there may be no loss 
of time.” On their way, “that no opportunity might 
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be lost,” he lectured at the tavern where they tarried 
for the night. On their arrival at the celebrated resort, 
lodgings were found to be so scarce that he and his friend 
were obliged to stay at different houses. His own aceommo- 
dation was not such as we should deem most suitable to the 
requirements of an invalid. The size of his room was 
“twenty feet by sixteen; and there were seven beds and 
sixteen persons therein, and some noisy children.” Nor 
should we judge his mode of spending this season of rast the 
most conducive to the end he desired. His plan was, “to 
read about a hundred pages a day; usually to pray in public 
five times a day ; to preach in the open air every other day, 
and to lecture in prayer-meetings every other evening.” But 
he had his reward. “It clearly appears,” he says, three 
or or four days after his arrival, “that I am in a line of duty 
in attending the Springs: there is a manifest check to the 
overflowing tide of immorality, and the prejudices of many 
people are in a great degree removed. So that I hope my 
visit to this place will be for the benefit of the souls of some, 
as well as for the benefit of my own body.” 

Within about six weeks he had returned to Baltimore 
“with more health and perhaps more grace,” praying, 
“ Now, O Lord, only make and keep me pure, and let me 
be wholly and only Thine!” But he had come back to he 
harassed everywhere by the baleful spirit of war. Two 
months previous,—July 4, 1776,—the Congress of “ Patriots” 
had declared the thirteen colonies which it represented to 
be free and independent States ; and a thrill of delirious joy 
had spread throughout the country. Loyalty to the British 
Crown had suddenly become a crime. Every man who did 
not declare himself in favour of a total disruption with 
England was counted an enemy to the liberties and rights of 
the State in which he lived. . It was, therefore, impossible 
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for the clergy of the English Church to prosecute their duties, 
and almost equally impossible for Methodist preachers to 
carry on systematic itinerancy. Prayer for the king was 
forbidden on the penalty of imprisonment. No man could 
travel from place to place without a legal pass, and he could 
obtain no pass but by taking the test-oath, which pledged. 
him to take up arms in defence of the national independence, 
if called upon to do so by the authorities. | What remained, 
then, to the preachers from England, but to make immediate 
arrangements for returning home ? 

So it was thought by all but one. At the close of a public 
service, a messenger from Rodda and Shadford, who were 
at the time the guests of Mr. Gough, informed Asbury that 
they were waiting to consult him with reference to this ques- 
tion. He promptly met them, as desired, and they told him 
that they had resolved to embark for England, and begged 
him to accompany them. But his simple reply was an 
appeal to his previous determination, “not to depart from 
the work on any consideration.” Rankin was sent for, and 
the matter was earnestly and prayerfully reconsidered. 
Ultimately it was agreed that “dear George Shadford ” 
should linger with his friends a little longer, and the other 
two prepare to return. They tarried till the next Con- 
ference,—“ a season of uncommon affection,” says Asbury, 
“many weeping, when the time of parting came, as if they 
had lost their first-born sons;”—and soon afterwards they 
disappeared from the American continent. Rodda, whose 
indiscretion had culminated in his last circuit in the distribu- 
tion of copies of the King’s Proclamation, found it necessary 
to escape to the coast by the assistance of slaves, yet arrived 
safely at Philadelphia and took refuge in the British fleet ; 
and Rankin “through divers dangers,” as he states, suc- 
ceeded eventually in reaching the same port. 


sr 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALONE AND IN CONCEALMENT, 


1777—1779. 


{Big Conference just mentioned (the fifth in order of 

time) was held at Deer Creek, in Maryland, in May, 
1777, and consisted of twenty preachers. The number of 
members had risen to 6,968, being an increase in the year 
of 2,047, and the number of preachers to thirty-six. 

Thus had Methodism struck its roots deeply into American 
soil, and grown to important dimensions. Its 7,000 mem- 
bers would represent many times that number of regular 
hearers, and of others who occasionally attended its services ; 
and it already included several families of extensive social 
influence. It is clear that it had acquired powers and con- 
ditions for yet more rapid progress, and that its chief 
requirement for this end was a wise and suitable leadership. 
It was to be severely tested by the fearful storm which was 
then sweeping over the land; but the process of testing 
would serve, under a judicious and fostering oversight, to 
develop more fully its living energies and promote its 
greater fruitfulness. How, then, was this necessary superin- 
tendence to be insured? Who, of all the men of that trying 
day, was there to whom the task could be safely entrusted of 
watching over, guiding and guarding, the holy cause when 
exposed, at so peculiarly susceptible a stage of its growth, to 
the influence of circumstances which so naturally tended to 
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damp its enthusiasm,"to corrupt its simplicity, and to thwart 
the purposes of its zealous promoters ? 

If ever the agency of Providence is to be recognised in 
the events of history, is it not in the position assigned to 
Asbury at this time? He came to America at the very 
moment when Methodism most needed the presence of a 
man of his peculiar gifts of mind and heart; he was retained 
there, when Wesley, under misguidance, recalled him, 
simply in consequence of his being out of reach of the sum- 
mons to return; and now, under an unfaltering conviction of 
duty, he abides there, when others depart, and is left in 
sole charge of the work when exposed to tke disorders and 
convulsions of a protracted war. But what if he, too, had 
withdrawn, or if his place of responsibility had been taken 
by any of his English brethren? What if the Methodism of 
America had been abandoned at that crisis of its history to 
the guidance of Boardman, who, with all his excellencies, 
seems to have been physically disqualified for sustained 
ageression ; or to Strawbridge, with zeal to extend rather 
than skill to consolidate; or to Rankin, with his brusque 
and stern severity; or to any man less earnest and con- 
scientious than Asbury in the considerate enforcement of 
godly discipline? It must be admitted that the conditions 
which combined so happily in him were such as do not often 
all meet in a single man; yet they are such as most men 
may attain to whom the gifts and calling of God are felt. to 
be a reality; for are they not all traceable to the exercise 
of good sense, under the guidance of fwith that worketh by 
love? 

Asbury at once resumed circuit work after the Conference, 
though amidst “great commotion on every side.” Soon 
afterwards he was informed that the vestry of “ Garrettson 
Church ” had resolved to invite him to become their pastor; 
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but his prompt reply was, “I shall do nothing that will 
separate me from my brethren. I hope to live and die a 
Methodist.” Shadford, who was still with him, and pain- 
fully disinclined to quit the continent without him, urged 
him again to consider whether it was not his duty to return 
home, and suggested that they should set apart another 
day for fasting and prayer together, with reference to this 
question. He readily acceded to this proposal, but the 
issue was not what Shadford so anxiously desired. “ My 
convictions,” he said, when appealed to for his. decision, 
“are as clear and strong as ever, that 1t is my duty to 
remain.” “TI, however,” rejoined Shadford, “believe my 
work in America to be done. I feel with as much cer- 
tainty that it is my duty to return now as I felt it to 
be my duty to come hither four years ago.” ‘“ Then,” 
said Asbury, tentatively, “one of us must be in error!” 
“Not necessarily so;” was the reply, and was it not 
right ?—“ I may have a call. to go, and you to stay.” 
Asbury’s affections clung with unwonted tenderness to 
“dear George Shadford,” and he prevailed on him to delay 
his departure a few days longer; then the friends sepa- 
rated to meet no more. Barely three weeks had elapsed 
before the heroic man had to write, “George Shadford 
has left me!” and the next entry shows how deeply 
he felt his bereavement: ‘I was under some heaviness 
of mind. But it was no wonder; three thousand miles 
away from home—my friends have left me—I am con- 
sidered by some as an enemy of the country—every day 
liable to be seized by violence, and abused. However, 
all this is but a trifle to suffer for Christ, and the salvation 
of souls. Lord, stand by me!” 

The peril of life in which he laboured was indeed but 
too evident. Already his chaise had been shot through 
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and he was reminded continually of what might befall him 
any hour, by the reports which reached him of the ill-treat- 
ment by mobs, or by the prejudiced magistracy, of his 
brethren, although all of them now native Americans. 
The same day that Shadford left him (March 10, 1778), 
officers of the State of Maryland, where he then was, sub- 
jected him to the usual test of allegiance to the State 
authorities. As an Englishman and a preacher of the 
Gospel, he declined to pledge himself to take up arms in 
defence of American independence, and was, therefore, 
ordered to quit the State. He withdrew into Delaware. 
“Where,” he says, the “clergy were not required to take 
the State oath.” At first he was at a loss what to do, 
whether “to deliver myself into the hands of men, to 
embrace the first opportunity to depart, or to wait till 
Providence should further direct.” Ultimately, he decided 
to tarry and wait. ‘It appears to be the will of God that 
J should be silent for a season, to prepare me for further 
usefulness hereafter; therefore my time shall be employed 
to the best advantage. I am happy in the family where I 
stay, and my soul is fixed on God. I have a private chamber 
for my asylum, where I comfort myself in God, and spend 
my time in prayer, meditation, and reading.” 

His refuge was the house of Judge White, with whom 
and “his quiet agreeable family” he abode, at considerable 
intervals, for nearly two years. 

Mr. White was the Chief Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the County of Kent, in the State of Delaware. 
His wife, a woman of uncommon excellence, having heard 
the Methodists preach, was drawn to them as by a natural 
affinity, and soon induced him also to hear them. The 
preachers were invited to their mansion, which they opened 
for public worship, and which remained a preaching-place 
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until they had erected a chapel in the neighbourhood, which 
is known to this day as White’s Meeting-house. Mrs. 
White not only led her husband to “the Methodist Com- 
munion, but became his best guide to heaven. She was the 
priestess of the family,—a woman of rare talents, of a 
able but modest courage, and of fervent zeal.” * 

Asbury records, April 2 (shortly after he had become a 
refugee in this godly dwelling): “This night we had a scene 
of trouble in the family. My friend, Thomas White, was 
taken away, and his wife and family are in great distress of 
mind. The next day I sought the interposition of God by 
fasting and prayer.” A body of light-horse patrol had 
come to the house by stealth, seized the Judge on the absurd 
charge of being a Methodist, and, therefore, presumably a 
“Tory,” and had conveyed him to prison. Stevens says 
that when he was apprehended his wife “clung to him, 
defending him, and declaring to the ruffians, who brandished 
their swords over her, that she feared them not, until, 
overpowered by their numbers, he was borne away. She 
soon followed them, found out the place of his confine- 
ment, and rested not till she effected his restoration to his 
family.” 

On the review of this season of retirement thirty years 
afterwards, Asbury describes it as the “most active, the 
most useful, and most effective part of my life ;” and adds 
that “the children and the children’s children of those who 
witnessed my labours and my sufferings in that day of peril, 
now rise up by hundreds to bless me.” A few extracts from 
his daily records may be sufficient to indicate the secret of 
this great success :— 

“ Saturday, April 4th, 1778. This was a day of much 
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Divine power and love to my soul. I was left alone, and 
spent part of every hour in prayer; and Christ was near 
and very precious. The next day I preached with great 
solemnity at E. W- ’s, on 2 Cor. vi. 2; and on Monday 
found freedom to move. After riding about fifteen miles I 
accidentally stopped at a house where a corpse was going to 
be buried, and had an opportunity of addressing a number 
of immortal souls. I then rode on through a lonesome 
devious road—like Abraham, not knowing whither I went; 
but, weary and unwell, I found a shelter late at night. 

“ Tuesday, 7th. My soul was kept in peace, and I spent 
much of my time in reading the Bible and the Greek 
Testament. Surely God will stand by me and deliver me! 
... At night a report was spread which inclined me to 
think it would be most prudent for me to move the next day. 
Accordingly I set out after dinner, and lay in a swamp till 
about sunset; but was then kindly taken in by a friend. 

“ Thursday, 9th. I felt strong confidence in God, that He 
would deliver me; being conscious that I sought neither 
riches nor honour, and that what I suffered was for the sake of 
His spiritual Church, and the salvation of my fellow men. I 
was informed that Brother John Hartley was apprehended last 
Lord’s-day. May the Lord strengthen and support him, 
while he suffers for righteousness’ sake! He shall be faith- 
fully remembered by me in my addresses to the throne of 
grace. This evening I was called upon to visit a person in 
distress of mind; and the Lord gave him rest for his soul. 
Perhaps Providence cast my lot in this place for the assistance 
of this man. 

“ Friday, 10th. My heart was kept pure, and panting after 
God, though I was in some sense a prisoner.... My 
practice is, to keep close to God in prayer, and spend a 
part of every hour, when awake, in that exercise.” 
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A little further on he says: “I purpose to spend ten 
minutes out of every hour, when awake, in prayer. ... I 
am reconciled to my condition, and in faith and prayer com- 
mit all events to my Divine Protector. This is an excellent 
season for dressing my own vineyard.” 

But it was impossible for him to be unemployed for others. 
His “dumb Sabbaths” were but few, at the beginning 
of this season of seclusion; and on Sunday and week-day 
alike, when not engaged in spiritual exercises, or in reading 
and study to prepare himself for greater usefulness in the 
future, he catechized the children of the family; he stole 
out after dark, and through the gloom of the woods, to visit 
the neighbouring cottages, speaking words, of instruction or 
encouragement to the heads of households, and, taking their 
children upon his knees, taught them the comprehensive 
little lesson— 

“Learn to read, and learn to pray ; 
Learn to work, and learn to obey.” 
He never left them without prayer; and, when he could 
induce them to invite a few friends to hold with them a 
quiet domestic service, he preached and exhorted :—“I met 
a small congregation, and my soul is blessed in speaking 
to the people;” “‘as a congregation was collected to hear 
the Word, I ventured to preach;” “our family meetings 
are attended with great power;” “the Lord favoured me 
with great assistance in preaching three times to-day :” 
“this week the Lord has given me two, as the children of 
my bonds.” 

Gaining confidence by freedom from assault at these more 
retired essays, he gradually extended his labours and made 
them more public, until within a few weeks he had extem- 
porised for’ himself a large circuit, which he systematically 
itinerated on the plan to which he had been accustomed. 
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As early as July 18, he says: “I laid a plan for myself 
to travel and preach nine days in two weeks. This was one 
step towards my former regularity, in what appears to me 
as my duty, my element, and my delight.” 

This arrangement he carried out and exceeded, despite 
the difficulties of his situation, and notwithstanding per- 
petually recurring attacks of fever and other forms of illness. 
Once in a state of extraordinary depression, he wrote: “ For 
some time it seemed as if I scarcely knew whether to fight 
or fly. My usefulness appeared to be cut off; I saw myself 
pent up in a corner; my body in a manner worn out ; my 
English brethren gone, so that I had no one to consult; and 
every surrounding object and circumstance wore a gloomy 
aspect.” Happily, however, seasons of gloom in his experi- 
ence were but occasional, and never of long continuance. 
He was too busily occupied, even at this period, to dwell 
morbidly upon his ailments and sorrows ; and was frequently 
cheered under them by tidings of the success which attended 
his own, or his brethren’s labours. ‘‘ Upon mature reflec- 
tion,” he says, when informed of “a gracious work” near 
him, “I do not repent my voluntary retirement; . . . the 
prosperity of the work far exceeds my expectation.” 

One instance of his usefulness at this time, remarkable in 
itself, and also in its bearing upon the subsequent history of 
Methodism in America, may be given with some particu- 
larity of detail. 

In February, 1779, Richard Bassett, Esq., a lawyer of note 
and influence, moving in the highest circles of society, and 
resident chiefly at Dover, Delaware, when travelling into 
Maryland on professional business, called at the house of Judge 
White on his way, intending to spend the night there. On 
his arrival he unexpectedly found other guests present. 
Passing a half-opened door of the room in which they were 
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sitting, he was surprised to see men “dressed in sable gar- 
ments,” and inquired of Mrs. White who her company were. 
“Some of the best men in the world,” was the ready reply ; 
“they are Methodist preachers.” “Then,” he said, haugh- 
tily, “I cannot stay here.” By a little adroit coaxing his 
scruples were overcome; and he consented to remain over 
night, as he had purposed. Supper was announced, and 
they all sat down together at the table. Asbury, always 
dignified, genial, and affable in society, impressed Mr. Bas- 
sett favourably; and before leaving the next morning he 
invited him,—*‘ more,” he afterwards said, “from custom and 
compliment, than from desire,”—to stay at his house when 
next he came to Dover. Asbury did not misunderstand the 
character of this invitation; but he saw that he had gained 
ap influence over him, and determined to strengthen and exer- 
cise it for his spiritual benefit. Not long after this (March 
14), he was seen in the streets of Dover inquiring his way to 
thelawyer’shouse. Mrs. Bassett had been told by her husband 
of his unexpected interview with him, how much he had been 
charmed with his nobility of spirit, and his cheerful conver- 
sation, and that he had involuntarily invited him to become 
their guest ; but had assured her that it was most unlikely 
he would come. To their consternation, however, they saw 
him wending his way towards their house. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bassett, he records, treated him “with great kindness and 
courtesy. Lhope,” he adds, “ it will turn to their own spiritual 
advantage. Ihave a witness within, that I seek not theirs 
(neither money nor esteem) but them, as the purchase of my 
Lord’s death, that they may be His willing servants for ever.” 

Six months later he says, “I preached to the people, who 
came to church, at Mr. Bassett’s door.” He was already a 
recognised friend of the family. Then follow successive 
references in his journal to the stages of spiritual experience 
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through which his new and fashionable friends were pass- 
ing— Went home with Lawyer Bassett, a very conversant 
and affectionate man, who, from his own acknowledgments, 
appears to be sick of sin. His wife is under great distress ; 
a gloom of dejection sits upon her soul. She prayeth much.” 
«JT feel a peculiar loveto these people, and expect if Mr. Bas- 
sett ever comes to God, he is to preach.” It was not long before 
both husband and wife were consciously partakers of life in 
Christ. They became earnest and exemplary Methodists ; 
Mr. Bassett did preach frequently, as Asbury anticipated, and 
was his own life-long and unfailing friend. “ At this remote 
period,” said a venerable minister, lately deceased, who knew 
him well, “it is almost impossible to have a correct idea of 
the position Mr. Bassett once occupied, and the influence 
he exerted in favour of Methodism... He was an eminent 
lawyer, a Judge, a Governor of Delaware, a member of the 
old Congress in 1787, and a senator under the new constitu- 
tion. He was a delegate from Delaware to the convention 
that formed the constitution of the United States, and his name 
is enrolled on that account with those of George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, 
and other distinguished patriots and statesmen. Mr. Bassett 
was rich. He inherited six thousand acres of land, much of 
it near the Bohemia River. He had three homes ; residing 
part of the time in Dover, and then in Bohemia and Wil- 
mington.” * 

Connected with these conversions are several others almost 
equally important in their influence on the spread of the Gos- 
pel by Methodism at this period. Mrs. Bassett was a sister 
of Mary and Catharine Ennalls, of Dorchester, one of the 
counties of Maryland into which Methodism had not yet 
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been introduced. At the time when she and Mr. Bassett 
were penitently seeking salvation through Christ, Miss 
Ennalls, who was also under deep spiritual concern, came 
to their house on a visit, and their union of hearts as ear-: 
nest spiritual inquirers resulted in their being “ comforted 
together by the mutual faith of ” her and them. She returned 
to her home a decided and declared Christian, and began 
to labour quietly, but resolutely for the salvation of her re- 
lations, who it is said, “thought her beside herself.” She 
attempted to establish preaching in her dwelling, and foiled 
in this, she sought and obtained the co-operation of Mr. 
Airey, a friend whose residence was near her own. Mr. 
Airey, an educated, wealthy, and influential magistrate, 
entertained the project she put before him with favour, and 
submitted it to Asbury. Writing in his journal, December 1, 
1779, Asbury notes that he “met Mr. Airey, from Dor- 
chester County, who was convinced by reading the writings 
of old Mr. Perkins. Mr. Airey solicits preaching in that 
county.” Freeborn Garrettson was already labouring in the 
peninsula in which Dorchester was situated, and Asbury 
directed him to proceed to Mr. Airey’s house and establish 
a service there in compliance with his request. For three 
consecutive days he proclaimed his message to an increasing 
congregation. Then the cry of “Tory” was raised ; a mob 
gathered before the house, and despite the efforts of Mr. 
Airey to protect him, the preacher was seized and carried 
off to the jail at Cambridge. “But,” says Garrettson, “after 
detaining me about sixteen days, they willingly released me ; 
for I suppose my imprisonment was the means of my doing 
more good in those few days, than I should otherwise have 
done in a much longer period.” Eventually not only was 
Mr. Harry Ennalls converted, but Mr. Batt Ennalls also, 
who was one of the ringleaders in the persecution. Miss 
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Ennalls was afterwards Mrs. Bruff, of Baltimore, where she 
long lived to exercise a powerful influence for good in her 
connection with the Methodist Church; and “ the peninsula 
that lies between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, became 
the garden of Methodism in America.” When Henry Boehm, 
whose pleasant Reminiscences have supplied me with many 
of these particulars, was appointed to the Dorchester Circuit 
in 1800, he was entertained at the house ‘“ where the first 
sermon was preached in Dorchester County by Freeborn 
Garrettson. The old squire was dead; but his widow still 
lived in the old homestead, and the itinerant ministers were 
made as welcome as when he was alive.” Boehm “ preached 
at Ennalls’s meeting-house. There was also a class at Harry 
Ennalls’s. On the book were the names of Harry Ennalls, 
leader; Sarah, his wife, and Eliza Airey, the widow of 
Squire Airey. ... We preached also at Airey’s Chapel. 
This was not far from where Squire Airey lived and died, 
and it was called after him. There was a class or Society 
here; there were forty-four names belonging to one class. 
William Pitt was the leader, and among the members were a 
number of Aireys.” * 

Among the especial friends and helpers whom Asbury ac- 
quired during this period of comparative retirement, particular 
mention must be made of the Rev. Dr. McGaw, of Dover, a 
clergyman of the same devout and disinterested spirit as Mr. 
Jarratt, previously mentioned ; and also “the pious Judge 
Barratt.” Both of them afforded Asbury protection, and 
greatly aided the extension of Methodism in Dover and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Barratt gave land for a chapel at “ the 
drawbridge,” a few miles below Dover, and freely contributed 
towards the outlay upon the erection. It was forty-eight 
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feet long, by forty-two feet wide; was the first Methodist 
chapel built in the State of Delaware ; was opened for wor- 
ship by Dr. McGaw, and it became specially famous as the 
place where Asbury and Dr. Coke met for the first time. In 
compliment to his friend, Asbury called it Barratt’s Chapel ; 
but it might have been called as fitly after his own name; 
for he not only projected it, and moved Mr. Barratt to give 
the land for it, but also, in great measure, obtained the 
means of its erection. He records, for example (November 
8, 1780) that after lecturing at Perdin’s he “engaged the 
friends to subscribe seven hundredweight of pork towards 
the Meeting-house at Barratt’s.” To the end of life Asbury 
greatly venerated his memory. He says (April 26, 1809), 
“ At Barratt’s Chapel I preached, and baptized some children. 
I had powerful feelings of sympathy for the children and 
grand-children of that holy man in life and death, Philip 
Barratt.” And again, April 14, 1815, a few months before 
his death, “I preached at Barratt’s Chapel, in great feeble- 
ness of body. Must I needs dine with Judge Andrew 
Barratt? ‘Ah! I know that my father and mother thought 
more of him than of any man upon the earth; and well 
does it become their son to respect him.’ And is this all? 
God forbid!” * 


* « He had three sons: Andrew was a judge and a man of talents. 
He lived near the church, and we put up with him. Dr. Barratt was 
a practising physician. Caleb was the only son who was a member 
of our church; the others were friendly. How would the spirit of 
Philp Barratt (as well as that of Asbury) rejoice to know that he had 
a great-grandson a foreign missionary. The Rev. William Prettyman 
married a daughter of Dr. Barratt, and his son, Dr. W. Prettyman, is 
the Supermtendent of our Methodist Mission in Bulgaria,’-—Boehm’s 
Reminiscences, p. 51. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
P-LOTING THROUGH PERILS. 


1777—1780. 


ROM the beginning of the war, the question whether it 
was vot right and expedient for the preachers to 
administer the Sacraments, and whether the Methodists were 
not called to take an independent position as a Church, rose 
more and more into serious dispute. The agitation which 
originated in the assumption of pastoral functions by Straw- 
bridge, as early as 1773, had been allayed, not because 
either preachers or people were convinced he was in error, 
but mainly through the influence of Asbury, and in deference 
to the will of Mr. Wesley. They were persuaded to waive 
for a time what they continued to believe to be their rights ; 
and to wait, and watch the order of events. 

Wonder has been expressed that Wesley so long delayed 
to provide his American Societies with the spiritual privileges 
they demanded. But those who condemn his “ temporising ” 
or hesitancy in this matter, do not always give due considera- 
tion to the difficulties by which he was beset. Had he been 
less deeply and conscientiously attached than he was to 
the Church of England ; less loyal in his subjection to the 
Crown and Civil Government; or less under the sway of 
prepossessions derived from his High Church education,—he 
might haye allowed himself to sympathize with his people 
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in their privations, and might have adopted some of the 
numerous suggestions made to him by his friends to provide 
for their requirements. But Wesley was too unambitious, 
and too true to his oft-declared determination not to secede 
from the Established Church, to give any serious thought to 
schemes which would have had the effect of placing his 
Societies in a position of isolation and independence. Nor 
could he have failed to see how directly any measure that 
he might adopt to supply the wants of his people in America 
would affect the relations of the Societies to the National 
Church at home. But we are called to recognise in the 
delay the operation of other than human motives and prin- 
ciples. Wesley was restrained from hasty legislation on 
this question by fidelity to his principles, and the strength 
of his attachments and prejudices ; and his slowness to act 
was overruled to secure the more successful carrying out of 
his arrangements when they were at length completed. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church was constituted at precisely 
that stage in the progress of the great spiritual work of 
which it was the product, which was most conducive to its 
permanency. 

The war-storm, as it swept over the Colonies, shook the 
Anglican Church to its very foundation. Its relations to 
them had been always anomalous and defective. In the 
North it had never been established by law ; and in the South, 
“‘eolonized to a considerable extent under Cavalier influence, 
it was indeed established, but it lacked one very important 
element of Episcopalianism,—the presence of a bishop. The 
whole jurisdiction of the thirteen colonies was vested in the 
Bishopric of London; but this supervision was merely 
nominal, and was not even persistently asserted ; the cautious 
Gibson refused, from doubts about his authority, even te 
appoint a commissary. Two of the Stuarts, Charles Ll. and 
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Anne, intended to supply the want; but the intentions of 
both were interrupted by death, and the Episcopal clergy 
had all to cross the Atlantic for ordination.” * Indeed the 
English Episcopacy, as planted in America, was little better 
than an untended exotic in an uncongenial soil. The Eng- 
lish clergy, as pledged upholders of the principle of Church 
and State, were compelled, after the declaration of American 
Independence, to withdraw from the country ; and, as natives 
could not obtain Episcopal ordination, adherents to the 
Episcopal Church, whether Methodists or non-Methodists, 
were left to a great extent without the Sacraments. “ Of 
ninety-one clergymen of Virginia, twenty-eight only remained 
when the contest was over, who had lived through the 
storm, and these, with eight others, who came into the State 
soon after the struggle terminated, supplied thirty-six of the 
ninety-five parishes. Of these twenty-eight, fifteen only ; 
had been enabled to continue in the churches which they 
supplied prior to the commencement of hostilities.” + 

It can be but little surprising that in these circumstances 
the question was raised with greater determination than ever, 
—Why are the Methodist people to have the Sacraments any 
longer withheld from them by their preachers and rightful 
pastors? At the Conference of 1777, the last which Rankin 
attended, this question was solemnly introduced and con- 
sidered, but left undecided. At the following Conference, 
held in 1778, which was attended by the native preachers 
only,—Asbury being in his retreat at Judge White’s,—it was 
resumed, and debated with greater earnestness than ever; 
but, in the absence of Asbury, it was considerately agreed to 
let the question stand over for a year longer. The majority, 


* Wedgwood’s John Wesley, p. 385. 
+ Hawks, quoted by Stevens, 1, 276, 
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who were in favour of the change, were with great difficulty 
persuaded to concur in this decision ; and it was unanimously 
resolved that at the Conference of 1779, which was appointed 
to be held in Fluvanna County, Virginia, the important 
question should be finally settled. 

In consequence of the continuance of the war and the 
inability of many of the preachers to assemble at Fluvanna 
as arranged, two Conferences were held this year, one of 
them, for the convenience of Asbury, at Judge White’s. 
This section held its sittings a week or two in anticipation 
of the other. Asbury’s account of it is as follows: “ Our 
Conference for the northern stations began at Thomas 
White’s. All our preachers on these stations were present, 
and united. We had much prayer, love, and harmony; 
and we all agreed to walk by the same rule, and mind the 
same thing. As we had great reason to fear that our 
brethren to the southward were in danger of separating from 
us, we wrote them a soft, healing epistle.” Asbury was at 
this gathering formally recognised as General Assistant, 
and it was agreed that the power to determine questions, 
after a free discussion, should be vested in him as President. 
The decision on the sacramental controversy was that ‘by 
all means they must guard against a separation from the 
Church, direct or indirect.” 

Very different was the decision of the more regular 
Assembly in Fluvanna. Watters, who had been President 
of the Conference the preceding year, and was a member of 
Asbury’s meeting at Judge White’s, had been sent to attend 
the Fluvanna Conference, as the bearer of the “healing” 
letter referred to. But, despite his influence and the 
message of affectionate expostulation which he had brought 
from Asbury and their brethren in the North, it was 
determined that henceforth the two Sacraments should be 
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administered generally “to those who are under our care 
and discipline ;” and a committee, composed of Gatch, 
Foster, Cole, and Ellis,—these being some of the older 
preachers,—was appointed, “ first, to administer the ordi- 
nances themselves; and, secondly, to authorize any other 
preacher or preachers, approved by them, by the form of 
laying on of hands.” They accordingly first ordained one 
another, and afterwards such of the preachers present “as 
were desirous of receiving ordination.” 

Thus a serious schism had occurred; and, but for the 
godly tact and skill of Asbury, and the spirit of conciliation 
eventually shown by those thoroughly sincere and devout 
young preachers, that rent would probably have been per- 
manent. And in that case what would have been the con- 
dition of American Methodism by this time ? 

On receiving information of these proceedings Asbury wrote 
in sadness, “I learn that the preachers of the Virginia Con- 
ference have been effecting a lam¢ separation from the Epis- 
copal Church. I pity them. Satan has a desire to have us, 
that he may sift us like wheat.” The matter was too serious 
to be disregarded. Ile at once addressed letters of remon- 
strance to all the leaders of the movement, freely admitting the 
purity of their motives, and the reality and strength of their 
pleas; but condemning the action they had taken as pre- 
mature and unauthorized, and such as he foresaw would be 
most damaging in its results to the cause which they had 
all so much at heart. It was his chief source of anxiety 
throughout the year; and too soon his apprehensions began 
to be realised. November 13, 1779, he writes: “TI received 
a letter from Mr. Jarratt, who is greatly alarmed; but it is 
too late—he should have begun his opposition before. Our 
zealous Dissenting brethren are for turning all out of Society 
who will not submit to their administrations. I find the 
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spirit of separation grows among them, and fear that it will 
generate malevolence and eyvil-speaking.” ‘I am troubled,” 
he says again, ‘‘about our separating brethren in Virginia.. 
I tremble to think of the cloud of the Divine Presence 
departing from us: if this should be I hope not to see it; 
and, with Mr. Wesley, desire that God may rather scatter 
the people to the ends of the earth!” 

As the time for holding the next Conference approached, 
he naturally became growingly anxious with reference to its 
probable character and issues. 

“ Friday, April 14th. A day of fasting. I was employed 
in preparing my paper for Conference. I am under some 
apprehension that trouble is near. 

“ Saturday, 22nd. Rode to Mr. Gough’s, Baltimore County. 
My friends appeared very joyful to see me. Brother Glen- 
denning has his objections to make, and pleaded some in 
favour of the Virginian brethren. I had cause to talk 
more than I desired. . . . Iam kept in peace through grace, 
and am casting my care upon the Lord. Spent some time 
in private, and prepared some conditions for a partial recon- 
ciliation, in hopes to bring on a real one, in Virginia. I 
prayed with my heart full.” 

It had been arranged by the Delaware Conference that its 
sittings for the year 1780 should be held at Baltimore in 
April; the Virginia Conference had decided to re-assemble 
at Manakintown in May. Asbury determined to attend them 
both. Respecting the earlier one he says, ‘‘ Our Conference 
met in peace and love. We settled all our northern stations ; 
then'we began in much debate about the letter sent from 
Virginia. We first concluded to renounce them. Then 1 
offered conditions of union: (1) that they should ordain 
no more: (2) that they should come no farther than 
Hanover Circuit: (3) we would have our delegates in their 
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Conference; (4) that they should not presume to adminis- 
ter the ordinances where there is a decent Episcopal minister 
(5) to have a Union Conference. This would not satisfy 
them as we found upon long debate, and we came back to our 
determination ; although it was like death to think of parting. 
At last a thought struck my mind—to propose a suspension 
of the ordinances for one year, and so cancel all our griev- 
ances, and be at one. It was agreed on both sides; and 
Philip Gatch and Reuben Ellis, who had been very stiff, 
acceded to it, and thought it would do.” 

Two days afterwards he writes cheerily, “Myself and 
Brother Garrettson are going to the Virginia Conference to 
bring about peace and union.” Blessed and noble mission! 
By what means was its end to be attained? Let those who 
believe themselves similarly called to promote unity of spirit 
and action among brethren, ponder this simple record :— 

“* May 4th. Prepared some papers for Virginia Conference. 
I go with a heavy heart; and fear the violence of a party of 
positive men: Lord give me wisdom. 6th. We found the 
plague was begun. 7th. I expect trouble, but grace is 
almighty; hitherto hath the Lord helped me. 8th. We rode 
to Granger’s, fifteen miles. Stopped and fed our horses. 
These people are full of the ordinances; we talked and 
prayed with them. Went to friend Smith’s, where all the 
preachers were met. I conducted myself with cheerful 
freedom, but found there was a separation in heart and 
practice. I spoke with my countryman, John Dickins, 
and found him opposed to our continuance in union with 
the Episcopal Church. Brothers Watters and Garrettson 
pleaded with their men, but found them inflexible. 

“ Tucsday, May 9th. The Conference was called. Bro- 
thers Watters and Garrettson and myself stood back, and 
being afterwards joined by Brother Dromgoole, we were 


at 
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desired to come in, and I was permitted to speak. I read 
Mr. Wesley’s thoughts against a separation ; showed my 
private letters of instruction from Mr. Wesley ; set before 
them the sentiments of the Delaware and Baltimore Con- 
ferences ; read our epistles; and read my letter to Brother 
Gatch, and Dickens’s letter in answer. After some time 
spent this way it was proposed to me that, if I could get 
the circuits supplied, they would desist; but that I could 
not do. We went to preaching: I spoke on Ruth ii. 4, and 
spoke as though nothing had been the matter. In the after- 
noon we met. The preachers appeared to me to be farther 
off ; there had been, I thought, some talking out of doors. 
When we,—Asbury, Garrettson, Watters, and Dromgoole,— 
could not come to a eonelusion with them we withdrew, and 
left them to deliberate on the condition I offered—which was 
to suspend the measures they had taken for one year. After 
an hour’s conference we were called to receive their answer, 
which was that they could not submit to the terms of union. 
I then prepared to leave the house to go to a near neigh- 
bour’s to lodge, under the heaviest cloud I ever felt in 
America. Oh, what I felt! nor I alone, but the agents on 
both sides! They wept like ehildren, but kept their opinions. 

“ Wednesday, 10th. I returned to take leave of the Confer- 
ence, and to go off immediately to the North; but found 
they had been brought to an agreement, while I was praying 
as with a broken heart, in the house we went to lodge at ; 
and Brothers Watters and Garrettson had been praying up- 
stairs, where the Conference sat. We heard what they had 
to say. Surely the hand of God has been seen in all this! 
There might have been twenty promising preachers and 
three thousand people seriously affected by this separation ; 
but the Lord would not suffer this. We then had a 
Lovefeast. Preachers and people wept, prayed, and talked.” 
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Thus the dreaded separation, with what would have been 
its necessarily disastrous consequences at that early period 
of Methodist history, was happily averted. The concession 
speaks favourably for the whole Conference. It shows that 
in that assembly of earnest Christian workers, the prosperity 
of the cause of God asserted its supremacy over every other 
consideration. No longer disunited, they now rejoiced to- 
gether as men rejoice when they divide the spoil; and hence- 
forth, as one closely-embodied host, devoted themselves to 
their warfare against the powers of evil, with redoubled zeal. 

But Asbury’s work was not yet complete. It was much 
to have brought about so perfect an amnesty within the 
Conference; but the disunited Societies had yet to be 
conciliated, and he felt it to be his duty to visit the most 
distracted of them, and strive to pacify them by his per- 
sonal influence. The very next day after his exhausting 
efforts at the Conference he rode to Petersburg, a distance 
of thirty-five miles, and preached the same evening, though 
so unwell that he found it difficult to speak. The next 
day he wrote an account of the whole transaction, in a 
letter to Mr. Wesley ; then set out afresh on his mission of 
pacification. He says, “There seems to be some call for 
me in every part of the work. I have travelled at this time — 
from North to South, to keep peace and union; and oh! if 
a rent and separation had taken place, what work, what 
hurt, to thousands of souls!” For some weeks subse- 
quently his records are interspersed with similar reflec- 
tions. In one place he says, “I find some left the Society 
here at the time of the division. It is a sorrowful day 
with me;” and, on the other side, immediately afterwards, 
“Went to White Oak; and spoke on Titus ii, 2—5; then 
met the Society. Mr. Jarratt wept, and all the people, 
at the joy of union.” 
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The Conference of 1781, preceded by a_ preparatory 
gathering under Asbury, in Delaware, was held at Balti- 
more, and began on the 24th of April. It reported an in- 
crease during this year of restored internal harmony, of 
2,035 members, the entire number being 10,529. The 
number of travelling-preachers was fifty-five. Forty of 
them were present, and thirty-nine subscribed a declaration 
of their purpose, “to preach the old Methodist doctrine, 
and strictly to enforce the discipline as contained in the 
Notes, Sermons, and Minutes published by Wesley;” also 
“to discountenance a separation among either preachers or 
people.” Asbury’s record is: “ All but one agreed to return 
to the old plan, and give up the administration of the 
ordinances. Our troubles now seem over from that 
quarter, and their appears to be a considerable change in 
the preachers from North to South. All was conducted in 
peace and love.” He adds, “I am relieved in mind, and my 
soul is kept in peace, whilst I feel power to trust the Lord 
with all.” 

The Conference of 1782 was begun at Ellis’s Preaching- 
house, Sussex County, Virginia, on the 17th of April, and 
continued, by adjournment, at Baltimore on the 21st of 
May. At this Conference Wesley’s appointment of Asbury 
as General Assistant was unanimously re-aflirmed. The 
increase of members during the year was reported to be 
1,246. The Virginia Session was attended by the Rev. 
Mr. Jarratt, who assisted at many of the public services, 
and administered to the preachers the Lord’s Supper. 
Asbury says, “As there had been much distress felt by 
those of Virginia relative to the administration of the 
ordinances, I proposed to such as were so disposed to 
enter into a written agreement to cleave to the old plan in 
which we had been so greatly blessed, that we might have 
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the greater confidence in each other, and know on whom to 
depend. This instrument was signed by the greater part 
of the preachers, without hesitation. Next morning I 
preached on Phil. ii. 1—5. I had liberty, and it pleased 
God to send it home. One of the preachers, James Haw, 
who had his difficulties, was delivered from them all; and, 
with the exception of one, all the signatures of the preachers 
present were obtained.” On the review of this session he 
writes, “I am persuaded the separation of some from our 
original plan about the ordinances will, upon the whole, 
have a tendency to unite the hody together; I feel abun- 
dant cause to praise God for what He has done.” Respect- 
ing the Baltimore Session he says, ““We had a full meeting. 
The preachers all signed the agreement proposed at the 
Virginia Conference, and there was a unanimous resolve to 
adhere to the old Methodist plan.” 

In 1783 the Conference was again held, for the accommo- 
dation of the widely-seattered preachers, first, at Ellis’s 
Preaching-house, and afterwards at Baltimore. It reported 
in increase of 1,955 members. Asbury’s account of it is 
especially satisfactory for its brevity. He says of the 
Virginia Session, ‘‘Some young labourers were taken in to 
assist In spreading the Gospel, which greatly prospers in the 
North. We all agreed in the spirit of African liberty ;* and 
strong testimonies were borne in its favour in our Lovefeast. 


* This alludes to the action taken by the Conference in condemna- 
tion of slavery. The question was asked, “‘ What shall be done with 
our local-preachers who hold slaves, contrary to the laws which 
authorize their freedom, in any of the United States?” And the 
answer to which the Conference agreed was, “We will try them 
another year. In the meantime, let every assistant deal faithfully 
and plainly with everyone, and report to the next Conference. It 
may be necessary to suspend them.” 
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Our affairs were conducted in love.” Respecting that held 
at Baltimore, he merely notes that there was a full at- 
tendance, and that “we had a Lovefeast and parted in 
peace.” 

The year most memorable for its Conferences was 1784. 
In the spring two sessions were held according to precedent. 
An increase of 1,248 members was reported, making a total 
of 14,988; and the number of preachers was eighty-four. 
The Conference held at the close of the year was ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary. It must be considered 
separately. 


CHAPTER X. 
ESCAPED, AND ON THE WING, 


1780—1784. 


ee the preceding chapter we have passed rapidly from 
Conference to Conference, with reference to the demands 
of a section of the people to be provided with the Sacra- 
ments, and constituted a complete Church. We shall soon 
have before us the admirable scheme which’ Mr. Wesley 
devised for satisfying these demands, and for carrying for- 
ward efficiently the whole business of Church extension and 
conservation. Here, however, we pause awhile to glance at 
the evangelistic labours which Asbury had resumed, and 
which, during this interval, he was prosecuting with unfalter- 
ing energy of will m scenes and circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. 

The outbreak of hostilities with England had naturally 
tended to swell the tide of emigration to the West. Families, 
singly or in groups, travelled in close succession, inland, and 
settled in wildernesses, forests, valleys, and the recesses of 
the Appalachian mountains. The state of destitution of 
religious advantages in which many of these adventurers 
had to live weighed heavily on the minds and hearts of the 
Methodist preachers generally, and some of them cheerfully 
offered to brave the hardships and perils of Jabourmg among 
them in the Gospel. It was impossible that Asbury should be 
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indifferent towards them. He saw in a moment,—especially 
when told that some of the emigrants were local-preachers 
and class-leaders—that however difficult a task it might be to 
bring the extensive tracts over which they were scattered 
within circuit arrangements, this was not impracticable; 
and that it was his duty to undertake it. This, therefore 
after his release from confinement in Delaware, he made his 
immediate object. Equipped for his protection against 
military interference with a certificate of citizenship, and a 
note of recommendation from the friendly Governor of the 
State, he gave himself up to this most trying work with a 
sustained ardour of devotion which never has been, or can 
be, surpassed. 

His first year of restored liberty (1780-1) was divided 
between Virginia and North Carolina; and his efforts were 
directed to the accomplishment of two principal results—the 
extension of the work, and, as we have seen, the pacifica- 
tion and re-establishment of the disturbed Societies. Lay- 
ing it down at starting, as a never-to-be-forgotten principle, 
that he “ought always to be employed,” and resolutely 
resuming the practice of “twelve times of prayer” daily, 
he is away—for congregations, large or small, brought 
together in cabins, barns, or woods,—over rough roads, and 
bridgeless rivers, through swamps and pathless forests, 
riding ten, twenty, thirty miles ata stage. He is ‘‘ much 
tried on the way, and his horse is lame,” but he “ lifts up 
his heart to God,” and is refreshed and comforted ; he rides 
“through a steep dangerous place into the river, but, 
though it was frightful, comes safe over.” He is taken ill, 
and is so distracted with intolerable pain that he ‘“ cannot 
read, write, think, pray, or speak much ;” but he reminds 
himself that it is “for souls he labours and suffers,” and ‘ 
renews his strength. He preaches to an attentive audience 
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of three hundred people; who, grateful for his services, offer 
him a small remuneration; but be declines to take it, lest 
his doing so should impair his usefulness. 

His “soul breathing after the Lord at all times,” he 
unfalteringly passes through toils, hardships, and sufferings, 
of which the following continuous but curtailed statements 
in his Journal afford a sample :— 

“Sun. Rode six miles to the Tabernacle: about 400 
people, rich and poor, attended. I spoke near two hours to 
little purpose; held a Lovefeast, then rode eight miles. 
Mon. Rose early; my legs so inflamed I cannot tell what 
todo. But we must bear all things. Preached at Turner’s. 
Had liberty in the Word: the hearers were stirred up. 
Tues. Preached at Price’s. Many came to hear. Rode to 
Haw-tree. Had great freedom, and held a Lovefeast. Was 
much refreshed: rode through the woods—a blind path, 
to a friend’s: Wed. Rode to Todd’s, six miles. About 
seventy people, but very insensible. Laboured in public, 
and hope some will take it home. Thurs. Rode to 
widow Pegram’s; had about sixty people. Then rode to 
Capt. Burrows’s. The people in many places are but chil- 
dren in understanding. Preached at Burrows’s : about sixty 
people. Came off to the widow Ellis’s, and found the Lord 
was there. fri. Rose with a deep sense of God. Met 
with Henry Jones, a serious young man, and believe he is 
called to the work of the ministry. I advised him to go 
with me. Sat. My soul pants after God more and more. 
Preached—had liberty, and spoke as searchingly as I could 
to saints and sinners. 

“Sun, Rode to Lindsey’s, a rough road; had about seventy 
people. Mon. Set out for Tar River. After riding about 
five miles I was told that I could not cross Bear Swamp ; 
but, by the guidance of a Baptist friend, came through that 
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and two very deep creeks. Rode three miles further and 
was stopped by what was called Ben’s Creek. The bridge 
was gone, and a man said it was ten feet deep. Then made 
for Faleom’s bridge; but the low ground was covered, and 
no bridge to be seen. Lodged at Mr. Falcom’s; was known 
and kindly entertained. I laboured to make Mrs. Falcom 
sensible of her danger, and hope not in vain. Prayed even- 
ing and morning in the family. wes. Rode by Miller's 
Cross-roads—a rough way, but got safe along. Stopped at 
Sandy Creek, where I found a kind old man with whom IT 
lodged. Wed. Set out to Green Hills; but with difficulty 
I got along. On account of the waters, I have ridden about 
thirty miles out of my way. Thurs. Rode twenty-six miles. 
My horse suffered greatly. About seventy people. Fri. 
A day of fasting. I was weak, and lodging on the floor was 
uncomfortable. Sat. Rode to Cypress Chapel; about 100 
people. Spoke at Ross’s. 

“Sun. Preached at Green Hills to about 400 souls: 
dead Gospel-slighters. Mon. Made my journey to Jones’s. 
About sixty people; God was with us. Tues. Had a heavy 
might; slept in pain. Rose at four o’clock; set off at six. 
After riding five or six hours, spoke to about 100 people. 
Wed. Rode to Cooper’s. Had about 120 people. Rode to 
a friend’s, and had great difficulty on the way, but am kept 
from murmuring. While labouring for other souls my own 
is blessed. Thurs. Rode to the chapel. Laboured hard 
to preach. Fri. God was with me. I was much comforted 
in the preaching-house this morning. I suffered much for 
want of a place of retirement. I cannot go into the woods : 
there are so many ticks, chiegoes, and such insects at this 
season upon the ground. Retired into the chapel; it has 
been a Bethel to me. Sat. After spending some time in 
the chapel alone, I set out to Paschal’s, about six o’clock; 

10 
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came in before twelve, and spoke very close and plain to 
about thirty people. Rode on to B. Hartfield’s, about twenty 
miles, much fatigued with the badness of the road. 

“Sun. I rose unwell, and somewhat dejected. Spoke 
on 2 Thess. i. 6—9. Mon. I set out about five o'clock, 
and rode about twenty miles alone. There were many 
people. ues. Rode sixteen miles—crossed Neuse River. I 
spoke from Rom. viii. 24—26. After dinner I was alone in 
the woods for an hour; had sweet meltings. Wed. Rode 
to A. Hill’s, and had great liberty in speaking from Heb. iv. 
10, &. Thurs. Rode twelve miles: hilly, rocky roads. 
About eighty people. While I was speaking General Hugine 
came in, and heard part of the sermon. He is a polite, well- 
behaved, conversable gentleman. We dined together. After 
dinner I set out on my journey. We came to a desperate 
creek where the bridge was carried away by the freshet. 
We had to go through among rocks, holes, and logs. I was 
affrighted. Sat. We set out for Crump’s—over rocks, hills, 
creeks, and pathless woods and lowlands. With great diffi- 
culty we came in about two o’clock, the people looking 
almost as wild as the deer in the woods. I preached on 
Titus ii. 1O—12. 

“Sun. We passed Haw River—wide, but shallow; bad 
going down and coming up. Then we had to travel the 
pathless woods and rocks again. After much trouble, fear, 
and dejection, we came to Taylor’s, where I spoke on 2 Pet. 
i, 5—12. I have travelled thirty miles ; and could not avoid 
travelling on Sunday, for I had not where to stay. Rode to 
Brother Beck’s, and was much fatigued. Jon. Rose with 
a sense of God’s presence. Have only time to pray. Always 
upon the wing, as the rides are so long, and bad roads. In 
general I walk my horse. I crossed Rocky River—rocky, 
sure enough. I can see little else but cabins in these parts, 
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built with poles. I crossed Deep River in a flat-boat, and 
the poor ferryman-sinner swore because I had not a silver 
shilling to give him. Rode near six miles to get three, as 
we were lost. When we came to the place there were about 
sixty people. I spoke on 1 Pet. v. 9—12. Was glad to get 
away, for some were drunk and had their guns. ues. 
Forded Deep River and rode to a settlement of people from 
Pennsylvania. Preached to about twenty people. Was very 
unwell. Then rode sixteen miles to B. Kennon’s. It was 
rainy, and we rode two miles in the dark through the woods.*” 
Wed. I preached to about 100 people. Thurs. I acknow- ' 
ledge the goodness of God in preserving my health, life, and 
horse from these people. They are very vile; rob, steal, 
and murder one another with impunity. ode twelve miles 
to West’s; about 100 people. My trials are great. Riding 
twenty miles a day, or more; rocky roads, poor entertain- 
ment, uncomfortable lodgings; little rest night or day. 
Fri. Rode twelve miles to the chapel and preached to 
100 people, on 1 Pet. iv. 18. Exceedingly rough road, 
through woods, over rocks, through creeks, &c. Rode 
seven miles to Mr. Trice’s; was kindly entertained. Had 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with Brother Bailey, 
from Ireland, a good and sensible man. I slept well, and 
am better. Sat. Rode to Roades’s, and preached to about 
200 people. Brother Bailey spoke.” 

Here is a section of the panoramic picture of the evangel- 
ist’s work, rapidly pencilled by his own hand. Bailey, he 
found, had capabilities of great usefulness, and in the next 
day’s record we are told that he agreed to go with him as 
his companion and helper. They travelled together for five 
weeks during which his experiences were similar to those 
just recited, and he then re-entered Virginia, his clothes in 
a state which “approached raggedness,” and his bodily 
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frame enfeebled by intermittent fever. For about a week 
he tarried among his old friends, while they fitted him out 
with a new suit made of “ Virginia cloth;” preaching as 
“this tertian” allowed him, in barns, in private houses 
and once in a chapel “unfinished, and one part lying open 
to the sun,” a company of gay young fellows within sight 
diverting themselves the while. under the trees. He met 
the Societies, which he rejoiced to find in “ peace” and 
“united in love.” He refreshed himself by repeated inter- 
views with Mr. Jarratt; and then, in company with Bailey, 
started on another tour. But poor Bailey was soon taken 
ill, and within a few days removed from him by death. “I 
have lost poor Bailey,” he exclaims in pensive astonishment, 
—‘“so suddenly called away!” ‘I have great cause to 
weep,” he adds; “but the Lord hath ordered it. It may 
be that I suffer more than those who weep away distress.” 

No pause. Daily services ; long and toilsome rides; poor 
accommodation, and indifferent fare; frequent returns of 
illness; “pain, pain, pain!”—a few instances of contemp- 
tible persecution, as when some “sons of Belial” practised 
upon his horse and caused him to run away with him, 
though, “ by the mercy of the Lord, he stopped near a point 
of woods, which, had he entered, I might probably have lost 
my life:”—amidst all this, “ peace ”—a “sweet sense of the 
nearness of God,” and comfort derived from a confidence,— 
wonderfully justified by the event,—that he would hereafter 
find fruit of all his labours :—so month after month passed 
away. 

Immediately after the Conference of 1781 he carried out 
his purpose of visiting “‘the outcasts of the people” in “ the 
distant wilds” of the Alleghanies, thankful for “health and 
peace.” William Partridge, who had been a year in the 
work, accompanied him. He says, “ We found some difli- 
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culty in crossing Great Capon River. Three men very: 
kindly carried us over in a canoe, and afterwards rode our 
horses over the stream, without fee or reward. I laid me 
down to rest on a chest, and, using my clothes for covering, 
slept pretty well... . We had to bear away among the 
mountains. In some places the breaks in the slate served 
for steps; in other parts of the ascent there were none. We 
at length reached the place appointed, and preached to about 
twenty, as I think, prayerless people. ...I came to a 
Dutch settlement. Could we get a Dutch preacher or two 
I am persuaded we should have a good work. . . . I was 
led to wonder at myself when I considered the fatigue I 
went through—travelling in the rain; sleeping without 
beds, too. . . . Brother Partridge and myself kept on until 
night overtook us in the mountains, among rocks and woods, 
and dangers on all sides surrounding us. We concluded it 
most safe to secure our horses, and quietly await the return 
of day. So we lay down and slept among the rocks, al- 
though much annoyed by the gnats....I have been 
obliged to sleep on the floor every night since I slept in 
the mountains. Yesterday I rode twenty-seven miles, and 
to-day thirty. I adore the goodness of God that Iam kept 
in health.” 

Thus he journeyed on to Leesburg; and thus he con- 
tinued totravel and toil and suffer in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina; again on the slope of the 
western mountains, worshipping “by the side of the stream 
for want of a house,” comforted with the attention shown by 
“ nearly 200 people in this newly-settled country ”—but 
“much fatigued,” and his ‘“‘poor horse so weak from the want 
of proper food that he fell twice ;” ‘“ three thick, on the floor, 
such is our lodging;” “rough roads, through a rough country, 
and with rough fare,”—until,.after similar records continued 
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uninterruptedly for three years, we find it a relief to 
read :— 

“ Sunday, Nov. 14, 1784: I came to Barratt’s Chapel. 
Here, to my great joy, I met those dear men of God, 
Dr. Coke and Richard Whatcoat. We were comforted to- 
gether.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE NEW CHURCH DEVISED AND PROJECTED. 


1784. 


ae United States having achieved their independence, 
and the supremacy of the Anglican Church within 
any of them being abolished, Wesley felt that he could no 
longer withstand the importunities of his American Societies 
to provide them with church and pastoral privileges. But, 
true to his ecclesiastical leanings, his first thoughts were to 
procure those privileges fer them from Episcopal hands. 
Four years before his own decisive action (August 10, 1780) 
he applied to the Bishop of London, “ to ordain a pious man 
who might officiate as their minister.” But his lordship 
refused to recognise piety as a qualification for the office, 
and preferred to send “ other persons, who knew something 
of Greek and Latin, but who knew no more of saving 
souls than of catching whales.” Wesley was distressed, yet 
utterly at a loss how to act. He was impelled by an ever- 
deepening sense of duty to do something, but feared to stir. 
“IT mourn for poor America,” he exclaimed ; “for the sheep 
scattered up and down therein. Part of them have no shep- 
herds at all, particularly in the southern colonies ; and the case 
of the rest is little better, for their own shepherds pity them 
not. They cannot, for they have no pity upon themselves.” 
He felt that the most suitable men to administer the 
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sacraments to the Methodist people were the preachers who 
had won their allegiance to Christ. But might he declare 
them at liberty to exercise this function? ‘“ Not until they 
were regularly ordained,” was his prompt and natural reply. 
On this point his views were perfectly identical with those 
expressed by his brother Charles: “‘ Let a man be proved first, 
and then let him exercise the office of a deacon, which was 
to baptize; of a presbyter, which was to administer the 
other sacrament. Ye have been proved. Ye are therefore fit 
persons to receive commission to seal the covenants. But ye 
have not a right to do this without any ordination at all, Epis- 
copal or Presbyterian. No Church in Christendom allows its 
members to take upon them this office merely upon their own 
judgment. What confusion would follow if they might !” * 

How, then, was this official authority to be obtained ? 
Wesley pondered the problem continually and with earnest 
prayer. He conferred with the best informed and most ex- 
perienced of his preachers; he took counsel of Fletcher ; 
and at length his hopes of a solution of the difficulty centred 
in Dr. Coke, a clergyman who for eight years had been 
more intimately associated with him in labour than Fletcher 
himself. Slowly, but with growing confidence, he came to 
the resolution which he felt to be the gravest of his whole 
career,—not simply to provide the American Societies with 
what they requested, the regular administration of the 
sacraments, but to form them, through Dr. Coke, into an 
independent Church, with Coke and Asbury for its chief 
ministers. And, as most suitable to the exigencies of the 
vast country over which his people were scattered ; as most 
agreeable with the existing relations of the several Societies 
to each other, under a common government; as most con- 


* See Methodist Magazine, 1867, p. 622. 
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ducive to the purposes of indefinite aggression ; and as most 
in harmony with the convictions and preferences of his 
education,—he determined that the new organization should 
be Episcopal in form, while differing from every other form 
of Episcopacy, except that of the primitive Church, by ignor- 
ing a distinction of order between bishops and presbyters. 

The first to whom he explained this great conception was 
Dr. Coke himself. Taking him into his study in the newly- 
built house in the City Road, he reminded him that the English 
Church had ceased to exist in the States of America, except 
as a voluntary and imperfectly regulated institution, and 
that, in consequence, the Methodists there were destitute of 
the holy sacraments. He told him that he had been re- 
quested by Mr. Asbury, in the name of the devout and patient 
people under his superintendence, to make provision for 
these necessary rites being regularly administered to them ; 
and that, having long and prayerfully weighed the subject 
in his mind he had resolved to adopt a plan which he 
would submit to his consideration. He said he had been 
for many years convinced that a distinction of orders in the 
Christian ministry was not of Divine authority; that he 
especially admired the mode of setting apart a presbyter to 
be a bishop, which the Church of Alexandria had practised 
for about two hundred years, the bishop or superintendent 
being ordained to this office (that office not being a distinct 
order) by his brother presbyters; and that, being himself a 
presbyter, he desired Dr. Coke to accept ordination to this 
office at his hands, and to go out to America, ordain the 
American preachers, and, in conjunction with Asbury, take 
the oversight of the entire American Societies.* 


* Etheridge (in substance), on the authority of Mr. Drew, who, he 
believes, obtained the account from Dr. Coke himself. Life of Coke, 
p. 100. 
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Coke was taken by surprise and shrunk from the project ; 
but promised to consider it, as Mr. Wesley had desired. He 
forthwith gave himself up to the study of the Scriptures and 
of the Fathers with reference to it ; and, at the expiration of 
two months, wrote to Mr. Wesley, apparently in reply to 
some inquiry or appeal from him, to suggest that, before 
anything was finally decided, some competent person should , 
be sent to America to gather and bring home further infor- 
mation respecting the condition and wants of the Societies. 
Mr. Wesley, however, thought that the time was come to take 
immediate steps rather than any further preliminary action, 
and the doctor thereupon placed himself unreservedly at his 
service. 

In July they met again at Leeds, where the Conference 
was to be held, and resumed the discussion of the proposal 
in person. Then, as was usual in matters of great import- 
ance, the plan was laid before Mr. Wesley’s Select Com- 
mittee of Consultation, where he was once more confronted 
with expressions of surprise and objection. “To a man,” 
says the Rev. Luke Tyerman, on the authority of Mr. Paw- 
son, who was one of them, “ they opposed it,’—so contrary 
was it to their habits of thought, and so truly did they 
breathe the spirit of their leader! Ultimately, however, they 
unanimously concurred in the measure, as did also the Con- 
ference, and an affirmative resolution was solemnly agreed 
to, Mr. Fletcher, who was present, giving it his hearty 
approval. 

With Dr. Coke two other preachers were appointed as his 
companions and assistants, namely, Thomas Vasey, a man of 
great strength of character, who had been in the Methodist 
itinerancy about nine years; and Richard Whatcoat, the 
humble, holy, and self-devoted man, whom Asbury had 
known as a fellow class-leader at Wednesbury, so many 
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years previously. Mr. Wesley arranged to meet them all at 
Bristol, on the eve of their embarkation, and there to set 
them apart for the high functions they were called to exer- 
cise. In the interim Dr. Coke submitted to Mr. Wesley his 
views of the manner in which this should be done, being 
in effect probably what they had already considered together. 
He said :— 


“The more maturely I consider the subject, the more expedient it 
seems to me that the power of ordaining others should be received by 
me from you, by the imposition of your hands; and that you should 
lay hands on Brother Whatcoat and Brother Vasey, for the following 
reasons : (1) It seems to me the most scriptural way, and most agree- 
able to the practice of the primitive Churches ; (2) I may want all the 
influence in America which you can throw into my scale; ... (3) In 
respect of my Brethren Whatcoat and Vasey, it is very uncertain 
indeed whether any of the clergy mentioned by Brother Rankin will 
stir with me in the work, except Mr. Jarratt, and it is by no means 
certain he will choose to join me in ordaining; and propriety and 
universal practice make it expedient that I should have two pres- 
byters with me in this work. In short, it appears to me that 
everything should be prepared, and everything proper be done, that 
can possibly be done this side the water. You can do all this; and 
afterwards according to Mr. Fletcher’s advice, give us letters of 
testimonial of the different offices with which you have been pleased 
to invest us. For the purpose of laying hands on Brothers Whatcoat 
and Vasey, I can bring Mr. Creighton down with me, by which you 
will have two presbyters with you.” * 


All this Mr. Wesley approved and carried into effect. On 
the last day of August they met in Bristol, and on the 
lst September, in the large room (still called The New 
Room) where Asbury had made the offer of his service for 
America, and which had been the scene of so many memor- 
able events in Methodist history, Mr. Wesley took the step 
which, he says, “I had long weighed in my mind, and 


* Etheridge’s Life of Coke, pp. 102, 103, 
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appointed Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey to go and serve 
the desolate sheep in America.” Without any blowing of 
trumpets,—quietly, privately, and before it was yet day,— 
assisted by Dr. Coke and the Rev. James Creighton, he set 
them apart to the office of deacon; and the next day, 
assisted by the same presbyters, he further ordained them 
to the office and ministry of the Word and Sacraments, as 
elders or presbyters. He then, on the same occasion, “ being 
assisted by other ordained ministers,” set apart Dr. Coke 
as a superintendent, “by the imposition of my hands and 
prayer.” 

Never previously had Wesley innovated so seriously on 
Church order, and no act in his whole history was equally mo- 
mentous in its inevitable results. It was naturally succeeded, 
the next year, by the ordination, in the same solemn and-im- 
pressive manner, of three preachers for Scotland; the following 
year (again in the ‘‘ New Room ”) by the ordination of five for 
Scotland and the West Indies ; and eventually—the principle 
now being fully conceded,—by the ordination of at least 
three,—Alexander Mather, Thomas Rankin, and Henry 
Moore—for England. As necessarily, Methodism drifted, 
after the death of its founder, by a slow and faltering but 
natural process, into its present definite position as an inde- 
pendent Church. Others discerned the logical issues of the 
act at the time, as Wesley did not. They saw and declared 
that “ordination was separation.” His brother Charles 
could scarcely believe, he said, that, in his eighty-second 
year, his “old, intimate friend and companion should have 
assumed the episcopal character, ordained elders, conse- 
crated a bishop, and sent them to ordain our lay-preachers in 
America.” But how different from these plaintive regrets, 
and from the bitter reproaches of less friendly critics, is 
the voice of history! 
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No man, in our time, who closely studies the whole 
transaction, with true conceptions of Wesley’s character, will 
be able to avoid the conclusion respecting it to which Miss 
Wedgewood was brought with reference to the earlier inno- 
vation of field-preaching, that “he was led to it by a Wis- 
dom that was not his own.” “He was dragged into the 
fields “reluctantly, as he was afterwards, with equal 
reluctance, led to sanction lay-preaching, hy the urgency 
of his mother.” Yet it was this “which gave the whole 
movement that aggressive character which fitted it to cope 
with the evils of that turbulent evil age in which it arose, 
and it was exactly this which gave the clergy of the day 
the most offence.” In the same manner he was driven by 
the force of events, and by the urgent appeals of those 
whose judgments he respected, to devise a measure for the 
relief and profit of his people in America, in contravention 
of his most cherished prepossessions, which has produced 
results such as he had not powers to foresee. In both cases 
we are compelled to recognise the inscrutable agency of the 
Supreme Will; both alike came “forth from the Lorp 
of Hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 


working”! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


Christmas, 1784. 


HE elect three, duly equipped, set apart, and dismissed 

for their great embassy, set sail from Bristol on the 

18th of September, 1784, and landed at New York on Wed- 
nesday the 3rd of November. John Dickens, the preacher 
in charge at that city, welcomed them on their arrival, and 
heard Dr. Coke’s account of the purpose of their mission 
with unbounded satisfaction, The doctor preached three 
times at New York; then proceeded with his companions to 
Philadelphia, where he arrived on Saturday the 6th. The 
next’ day he preached in the morning at St. Paul’s Church, 
on the invitation of the vicar, Dr. McGaw, the minister pre- 
viously mentioned as one of Asbury’s influential friends in 
Delaware; and in the evening in the Methodist Chapel. By 
the succeeding Saturday, the 13th, he and Whatcoat had 
reached the house of Senator Bassett, at Dover, now one of 
the most generous supporters of Methodism, and at that 
very time engaged in the erection of a chapel in the city. 
The next morning at six, Mr. Whatcoat preached in the 
Court-house, and at ten o’clock, Dr. Coke preached in Bar- 
ratt’s Chapel, so-called, says Coke, “from the name of our 
friend who built it, and who went to heaven a few days ago.” 
Here he and Asbury first met. The doctor was just ending 
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his discourse when Asbury, way-worn and weary after a 
long journey, presented himself unexpectedly within the doors. 
‘A plain, robust man,” says the preacher, “came up to me 
in the pulpit and kissed me. I thought it could be no other 
than Mr. Asbury, and I was not deceived.” The Rev. 
Ezekiel Cooper, an eye-witness of the scene, states that 
“a solemn pause and deep silence took place, as an interval 
for introduction and salutation. Asbury and Coke, with hearts 
full of brotherly love, approached, embraced, and saluted each 
other. The other preachers at the same time were melted 
into sympathy and tears; the congregation also caught the 
glowing emotion, and the whole assembly, as if struck 
with a shock of heavenly electricity, burst into a flood of 
tears.” * 

The public service ended, Dr. Coke, assisted by Mr. 
Whatcoat, administered the Lord’s Supper to five or six 
hundred communicants, and afterwards held a Loyefeast. 
He then retired with Asbury to lay before him Mr. Wesley’s 
scheme of Church organization. His own account of this 
interview is given in these words: “Mr. Asbury informed 
me that he had received some intimations of my arrival on 
the continent, and had collected a considerable number of 
the preachers to form a Council; and that, if they were of 
opinion that it would be expedient immediately to call a 
Conference, it should be done. They were accordingly 
sent for, and, after debate, were unanimously of that 
opinion. . . . I exceedingly reverence Mr. Asbury; he has 
so much wisdom and consideration, so much meekness and 
love; and, under all this, though hardly to be perceived, so 
much command and authority.” Asbury himself says, “I 
was shocked when first informed of the intention of these 


* Stevens’s Zist. of the M. EL. Church, ii. 172. 
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my brethren in coming to this country; it may be of God. 
My answer then was,—‘ If the preachers unanimously choose 
me, I shall not act in the capacity I have hitherto done, by 
Mr. Wesley’s appointment.’ The design of organizing the 
Methodists into an independent Episcopal Church was 
opened to the preachers present, and it was agreed to call 
a General Conference, to meet at Baltimore the ensuing 
Christmas; as also that Brother Garrettson go off to Vir- 
ginia to give notice thereof to our brethren in the South.” 

The condition of taking the office assigned to him by 
Wesley, which Asbury here specifies,—namely, the unani- 
mous concurrence of his brethren,—is to be specially noted 
as a mark of his surprising legislative ability. Placing 
himself as by instinct at their point of view, he saw 
that they might justly claim the power of electing to their 
chief office as their right; he also saw that to cede this 
right would be necessary to secure the influence which 
ought to belong to the office; and he saw, with equal 
clearness and certainty, that to exercise it would effectually 
prevent the office of General Superintendent from becoming 
identified eventually with the notion of a higher order of 
ministers. Had he accepted it simply in virtue of Mr. 
Wesley’s appointment, it would naturally have fallen to 
him and Dr. Coke to appomt and ordain colleagues or 
successors to themselves, and gradually, there can be little 
doubt, a superior rank of ministers would have been 
established. Another thing noteworthy in Asbury’s records 
of this crisis is the character of his phraseology. It is clear 
that Coke had explained to him the nature of the proposed 
new régime by the use of ecclesiastical terms: the new Church 
is to be Episcopal, therefore, under the government of 
Bishops. 

There was an interval of about six weeks prior to the 
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assembling of the Conference. This Dr. Coke spent in 
visiting places along the route of about 1,000 miles which 
Asbury had just taken; and Asbury himself, in various 
new preaching excursions, and in earnest prayer for 
Divine guidance with reference to the projected new 
Church. On the following Tuesday he wrote, ‘Rode to 
Bohemia, where I met with Thomas Vasey, who came over 
with the Doctor and R. Whatcoat. My soul is deeply 
engaged with God, to know His will in this business.” On 
Thursday he says, ‘Brother Poythress and myself had 
much talk about the new plan;” and again, on Friday, 
“T observed this day as a day of fasting and prayer, that I 
might know the will of God in the matter that is shortly to 
come before our Conference. ‘The preachers and people 
seem to be much pleased with the projected plan. I my- 
self am led to think it is of the Lord. I am not tickled 
with the honour to be gained—I see danger in the way- 
My soul waits upon God. O that He may lead us in the 
way we should go!” In his next record he mentions an 
interesting conversation between him and the Rey. M. 
Weems “on the subject of the Episcopal mode of Church- 
government.” 

From Saturday, the 18th, to Friday, the 24th December, he 
spent at the magnificent residence of his friend, Mr. Gough, 
“ preparing for Conference.” Dr. Coke had previously arrived 
there with Mr. Black, an English preacher, then stationed 
in Nova Scotia, who had come into the States to obtain 
ministerial recruits for that province, together with four 
other preachers. Coke speaks of it as “a most elegant 
house,” and adds, “I have a noble room to myself where 
Mr. Asbury and I may, in the course of the week, mature 
everything for the Conference.” 

Early in the morning of the 24th,—the day looked for- 

Ti 
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ward to with so much solemnity of feeling,—the visitors set 
out together from Perry Hall to Baltimore, a ride of about 
twelve miles, where the Conference was appointed to be held. 
The preachers, sixty-four in number, out of the eighty-four 
then in the work, assembled in Lovely Lane Chapel. The 
Conference opened at 10 o’clock; Dr. Coke presided. 

Who compose this Conference? Who are these men so 
strangely convened, without canonical authority, for the 
organization of a Church? A little while ago they were all 
unknown to the world and to each other. Some of them 
were living in retired corners or recesses of that broad con- 
tinent, as plain, simple, and comparatively illiterate peasants; 
some were rough mechanics in the towns; a few of them 
were men of social and educational advantages ; and one or 
two of them owners of considerable wealth. But all dis- 
tinctions are here merged and absorbed in one. Every man 
in that Council has been brought, through the agency of 
Methodism, under the action of ennobling and transforming 
spiritual influences. All have been made partakers of life in 
Christ ; and spiritual life has quickened and enlarged their 
mental powers, endowed them with force of moral character, 
and impelled them to devote their renewed energies to the 
task of seeking, in order that they might save, that which is 
lost. They are a brotherhood of earnest and honest spiritual 
men, assembled under a consciousness that they are called 
to labour together in, with, and for, Christ, and for the sal- 
vation of the world. Here they are, in the freshness and 
vigour of early manhood,—their hearts unworn, their spirits 
buoyant, their strength firm, their souls fired with holy love 
—ready to go forth with eager haste, at the bidding and under 
the protection of their Lord, on any enterprise of toil and 
hardship for the extension of His kingdom. They are men 
of that character precisely who, in all ages, have most, 
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directly worked out the purposes of Christ in the institution 
of His Church. 

To Asbury the scene displayed within that chapel,—itself a 
monument of his successful early labours,—on an occasion so 
peculiarly solemn and sacred, must have been overwhelm- 
ingly impressive. Every man present is well known to 
him ; all are debtors to him, more or less directly, to a 
greater or more limited extent, for the best elements of 
their character; some of them are his personal converts. 
Here is John Dickins, a Londoner by birth, who came to 
America about the beginning of the Revolutionary war, 
and who, having found Christ and salvation under the 
guidance of the Methodists, entered into the itinerant minis- 
try about seven years ago. He was educated at Eton Col- 
lege, is a proficient classical scholar, and conducts himself 
with the quiet tact and self-possession which bespeak the 
gentleman. Asbury described him soon after he came into 
the work, as “a man of great piety, great skill in learning, 
drinks in Greek and Latin swiftly; yet prays much, and 
walks close with God.” Here is William Phcebus, a scholar 
like Dickens, a careful student of the Bible, and a racy, 
wise, and trustworthy expositor. Here again is William 
Gill, “a man of surpassing genius, of philosophic cast of 
mind,” a deep and calm thinker, yet a man of fervid spiritual 
aspirations,—a native of Delaware, and probably a child of 
Asbury’s “bonds.” Here are Freeborn Garrettson, dis- 
tressingly self-diffident, yet full of fiery heroism, of whom 
Asbury said, he “will let no person escape a lecture that 
comes in his way;” Richard Webster, “a perfect Christian 
gentleman, a son of consolation;” John Haggerty, robust 
alike in mind and body; Reuben Ellis,—cautious, taciturn,— 
expressing himself, when necessary, in a few well-chosen and 
weighty words which always command respect Francis 
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Poythress, who, like Garrettson, had “great possessions,” 
which he gladly abandoned that he might carry the Gospel 
over the frowning Alleghanies into “the great and terrible 
wilderness.” And here are two, strangely linked together 
by what might seem a mere casual incident, whose names 
are Caleb B. Pedicord and Thomas Ware. Pedicord, a man 
of distinguished piety and zeal, was also noted for his fine 
tenor voice and his skill in singing. He was labouring in 
New Jersey in 1781, when, one day, “ while riding slowly 
on the highway to an appointment at Mount Holly, he was 
singing,— 
“¢T cannot, I cannot forbear 

These passionate longings for home ; 

O! when shall my spirit be there? 

O! when will the messenger come?’ 
A young soldier of the Revolution, wandering in a neigh- 
bouring forest, heard him, and was deeply touched, not 
only with the melody of his voice, which was among the 
best he ever heard, but with the words, especially with the 
last couplet. ‘After he ceased,’ writes the listener, ‘I 
went out and followed him a great distance, hoping he 
would begin again. He, however, stopped at the house of a 
Methodist and dismounted. I then concluded he must be a 
Methodist preacher, and would probably preach that even- 
ing. That evening the youthful soldier heard him, and 
Caleb B. Pedicord thus became the spiritual father of 
Thomas Ware, one of the most pure-minded and successful 
of early Methodist itinerants, for fifty years a founder of the 
denomination from New Jersey to Tennessee,—from Massa- 
chusetts to the Carolinas,—and by his pen the best con- 
tributor to its early history.” * 


* Stevens’s, Hist. ofthe M. HL. Church, ii. 31, A week or two after 
this Conference, Pedicord reached the ‘‘home” for which he sighed, 
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All these were certainly present; as were probably the 
slavery-hating Joseph Everett, said to have been “rude in 
speech, yet not in knowledge,” and raised, through Asbury’s 
labours, out of a state of deep degradation to be included in 
the first rank of successful pioneers ; Wilson Lee, another of 
the brave mountain and western wilderness band; Wiliam 
Jessop, also converted under Asbury’s ministry in Delaware, 
who had been greatly persecuted by his ungodly father, a 
large landholder, but who, that very year, gladly sacrificed all 
his worldly interests to ‘(go and preach the Gospel;” and 
William Partridge, before mentioned as a companion of 
Asbury, and who is declared to have “not only professed 
sanctification, but had it.” These,—and men of whom these 
are examples,—were the constituents of that memorable 
Council. “Perhaps,” says the visitor, Mr. Black, “such a 
number of holy, zealous, godly, men never before met together 
in Maryland.” Perhaps,—may we not respond ?—rarely in 


Christendom. 
The proceedings were introduced by reading the following 


official document :— 
“BRISTOL, Sept. 10, 1784. 
“To Dr. CoKE, Mr. ASBURY, and our Brethren in North America :— 


‘<1, By a very uncommon train of providences, many of the pro- 
vinces of North America are totally disjoined from their mother country, 
and erected into independent States. The English Government has no 
authority over them, either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over 
the States of Holland. A civil authority isexercised over them, partly 
by the Congress, partly by the Provincial Assemblies. But no one 
either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. In this 
peculiar situation, some thousands of the inhabitants of these States 
desire my advice; and, in compliance with their desire, I have drawn 
up a little sketch. 

“2. Lord King’s “ Account of the Primitive Church ” convinced me 
many years ago, that Bishops and Presbyters are the same order, and 
consequently have the same right to ordain. For many years I have 
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been importuned, from time to time, to exercise this right, by ordain- 
ing part of our Travelling Preachers. But I have still refused, not 
only for peace’ sake, but because I was determined as little as possible 
to violate the established order of the National Church to which I be- 
long. 

“3. But the case is widely different between England and North 
America. Here there are Bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. In 
America there are none; neither any parish ministers. So that for 
some hundred miles together there is none either to baptize or to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. Here therefore my scruples are at an 
end; and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order and 
nvade no man’s right, to appoint and send labourers into the har- 
vest. 

“4, IT have accordingly appointed Dr. CokE and Mr. FRANCIS 
ASBURY to be joint Superintendents over our brethren in North 
America: as also RICHARD WHATOCOAT and THOMAS VASEY to act 
as Eiders among them, by baptizing and administering the Lord’s 
Supper. And I have prepared a Liturgy, little differing from that of 
the Church of England (I think, the best constituted National Church 
in the world), which I advise all the Travelling Preachers to use, on 
the Lord’s day, in all the congregations, reading the Litany alone on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and praying extempore on all other days. 
I also advise the Elders to administer the Supper of the Lord on 
every Lord’s-day. 

“5. If any one will point out a more rational and scriptural way of 
feeding and guiding those poor sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly 
embrace it. At present I cannot see any better method than that I 
have taken. 

“6, It has indeed been proposed to desire the English Bishops to 
ordain part of our Preachers for America. But to this I object—(1) I 
desired the Bishop of London to ordain only one, but could not 
prevail; (2) if they consented, we know the slowness of their proceed- 
ings; but the matter admits of no delay; (3) if they would ordain 
them now, they would likewise expect to govern them; and how 
grievously would this entangle us? (4) as our American brethrén are 
now totally disentangled, both from the State and from the English 
hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, either with the one or 
the other: they are now at full liberty simply to follow the Scrip- 
tures, and the primitive Church; and we judge it best that they 
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should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so strangely made 
them free. 


“ JOHN WESLEY.” 

The first act of the Conference was to receive this Letter 
as the basis of its gravest deliberation; the next, to adopt 
its principle and general plan. This, as stated by William 
Watters, the first of the native itinerants, was done “in a 
regular formal way, with not one dissenting voice.” “ It 
was agreed,” says Asbury, “to form ourselves into an 
Episcopal Church, and to have Superintendents, Elders, and 
Deacons.” The question of a title was next considered, and 
John Dickins is said to have proposed that by which it has 
ever since been designated,—Tue Murnopist Episcopan 
CHURCH IN THE Unirep States or Amurica; which, after 
a free discussion, was also unanimously adopted. Then 
followed the question arising out of Asbury’s resolution not 
to take the office unless with the declared concurrence of his 
brethren. The Conference would have been perfectly con- 
tent to recognise the appointment of Mr. Wesley in this 
instance, as in all cases heretofore ; but, in deference to the 
strongly-expressed determination of Asbury, it unhesita- 
tingly took the responsibility upon itself. ‘ Dr. Coke and 
myself,” he relates, “were unanimously elected to the super- 
intendency of the Church, and,” he adds, “my ordination 
followed, after being previously ordained deacon and elder, 
as by the following certificate may be seen :— 

«<KNoW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS that I, Thomas Coke, 
Doctor of Civil Law, late of Jesus College, in the University of Ox- 
ford, Presbyter of the Church of England, and’ Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, under the protection of 
Almighty God, and witha single eye to His glory, by the imposition 
of my hands, and prayer (being assisted by two ordained elders), did 
on the twenty-fifth day of this month, December, set apart FRANCIS 
AsBuRY for the office of a Deacon in the aforesaid Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church. And also, on the twenty-sixth day of the said month 
did, by the imposition of my hands and prayer (being assisted by the 
said elders), set apart the said FRANCIS ASBURY for the office of 
Elder in the said Methodist Episcopal Church. And, on this twenty- 
seventh day of the said month, being the day of the date hereof, 
have, by the imposition of my hands, and prayer (being assisted by 
the said elders), set apart the said FRANCIS AsBuRY for the office of 
a Superintendent in the said Methodist Episcopal Church,aman whom 
I judge to be well qualified for that great work. And I do hereby 
recommend him to all whom it may concern, as a fit person to preside 
over the flock of Christ. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal this twenty-seventh day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1784.—THomas CoKm,’” 

In the rite of consecration to the office of “Superin- 
tendent,” Asbury’s early Lutheran friend, the Rev. W. P. 
Otterbein, was associated with Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey.* 
Dr. Coke preached on the occasion on the great character- 
istics of the Christian ministry, and maintained that “of all 
forms of Church-government a moderate Episcopacy is the 
best, the executive power being lodged in the hands of one, 
or at least a few, whereby vigour and activity are given to 
the resolves of the body, and those two essential requisites 
for any great undertaking are sweetly united, calmness and 
wisdom in deliberating, and acting with expedition and 
force.” The last act of the Conference was to elect and set 
apart, by ordination, twelve preachers as elders (having been 
previously ordained “deacons”) “to serve our Societies 
in the United States, one (Jeremiah Lambert) for Antigua, 
and two (Garrettson and James O. Cromwell) for Nova 


* “JT will tell the world,” says Asbury, with reference to certain 
cavils about apostolic succession, “on what I depend—(1) Divine 
authority ; (2) seniority in America; (3) the election of the Confer- 
ence ; (4) my ordination by Thomas Coke, William Philip Otterbein, 
German Presbyterian minister, Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas Vasey ; 
5) the signs of an apostle which have been seen in me.” 
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Scotia,”-in compliance with the appeal made by Mr. Black. 
Whatcoat’s account of the proceedings is succinctly given in 
these words: “ We agreed to form a Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in which the Liturgy, as presented by the Rev. 
John Wesley, should be read, and the Sacraments be adminis- 
tered by a superintendent, elders, and deacons, who shall 
be ordained by a presbytery, using the Episcopal form, as 
prescribed by the Rev. Mr. Wesley’s Prayer-book. Persons 
to be ordained are to be nominated by the superintendent, 
elected by the Conference, and ordained by imposition of 
the hands of the superintendent and elders; the superin- 
tendent has a negative voice” (power of veto). 

Thus, then, after much inquiry, deliberation, and prayer, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church solemnly instituted and organized. The importance 
of the transaction in its bearing upon the spiritual, and even 
the political, well-being of the American Republic, it would 
be scarcely possible to exaggerate. No other Church was at 
that time in a condition to supply to the people their lack of 
spiritual privileges. The Anglican Church was a wreck ; 
the Presbyterians were too much shackled and restrained to 
undertake the aggressive operations which the times re- 
quired ; and the Independents and Baptists were too exclu- 
sive in both theory and practice, and too limited in their 
resources, to give such a movement their serious thoughts. 
But for Methodist agency, henceforth to be maintained in a 
state of impressive completeness, and of redoubled energy 
and _effectiveness—taking the place of the English Church 
in many places where that had ceased to exist ; following the 
people where they emigrated, and forming settlements in new 
territory ; and multiplying itself with the increase of popu- 
lation,—the spiritual destitution of the country must have 
been appalling. Even aside from purely spiritual results, the 
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service which the new Church rendered to the cause of civi- 
lization, public order, and social progress, was incalculably 
valuable. Looking at the measure comprehensively, at this 
distance of time; considering its immediate influence on the 
new-born Republic, and its influence on all classes of society 
subsequently; considering its marvellous growth, its pre- 
sent powerful position in relation to all the other Protestant 
Churches of Christendom, it being the largest and mightiest 
of them all; considering also the work it has accomplished, 
and is now successfully carrying on by its missionary 
agencies, all over the world,—it is scarcely too much to say 
that the acts of that Council of sixty devout, unselfish, 
and pure-minded men at that Christmas-tide of 1784, are 
not surpassed in grandeur and importance by any act of any 
assembly of men in the whole history of the Church of 
Christ. 

Here are its unchallengeable credentials; here is the hea- 
venly impress, which condemns all forms of objection to the 
measure,—it has succeeded beyond all other examples of suc- 
cess; it was therefore suitable to the wants of the people and 
the times, and has been attended with the blessing of God. 

An apostle to whom “the keys of the kingdom of heaven” 
were committed, acting in violation of the Law to which he 
continued to acknowledge allegiance, “opened the door of 
faith” to uncircumcised Gentiles, and even admitted them 
to social intercourse with him. He did this with great 
personal reluctance, but in obedience to what he was made 
to understand was the Divine Will; and his brethren, per- 
plexed and scandalized, called him to account for his 
inconsistency. But his ready reply was, “ Forasmuch as 
God gave them the like gift as He did unto us who believed 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could with- 
stand God?” And “ they held their peace,” 
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ID not Dr. Coke, however, exceed the powers delegated 
to him by Wesley? Probably, yes; but not to the 
extent which has been alleged against him, and, through 
the timely resolution of Asbury to make his brethren respon- 
sible for his taking a chief place among them, with ultimate 
results of a beneficial, and not of an injurious character. 
His great error—if it was an error—consisted in assuming 
_ the canonical title of Bishop. This Wesley did not autho- 
rize, but disapproved and condemned. 

It is perfectly certain that Wesley intended the Church to be 
Episcopal in its structure. But the kind of Episcopacy which 
he desired it to take was not the “ diocesan ”* or modern, but 
that of the primitive Church, which recognised a difference 
of rank, though not a distinction of orders, in the ministry 
But the title “bishop ” had been appropriated for many ages 
to a separate order which medieval credulity had held to be 
traceable in regular succession to the apostles, and to be 
rightfully endowed, in virtue of that succession, with powers 


Seen eee 
* “Tf any one is minded to dispute concerning diocesan episcopacy, 
he may dispute. But I have better work.”—Minutes of Conference, 


1785. 
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and prerogatives exclusively its own. Used simply with 
reference to its etymology, the name was not inconsistent 
with Wesley’s design; but it was commonly used and 
understood in its acquired, and not in its derivative, mean- 
ing, and, moreover, was invested with unapostolic notions 
of worldly dignity and importance. Wesley, therefore, 
with his nice sense of congruity and fitness, adopted the 
title of synonymous meaning, “ Superintendent.” But Coke, 
more vehement and aspiring—perhaps more “ambitious,” 
although as far as Wesley himself from a self-seeking and 
pernicious assertion of priestly power, ventured to sanction 
—perhaps to suggest—the use of the name “‘ Bishop.” 

And was there not a guiding or overruling Providence in 
this, just as in the prior anomaly committed by Wesley? 
He had declared himself “determined to violate as little 
as possible the established order to which he belonged ;” 
yet, in despite of this determination, he set up a system of 
church polity in independence and implied condemnation of 
it—and we recognise in this the purpose and agency of God. 
And now, Coke, who is commissioned by Wesley to carry 
out his plans,—acting strangely in disregard of his wishes, 
if he knew them, and, on other grounds, acting with obvious 
inconsistency,—adopts an ecclesiastical title pertaining to an 
“order” which the entire scheme ignores. Yet is it possible 
to contemplate the whole proceeding and its results, without 
perceiving how truly this also contributed to the working 
out of the will of Providence? Coke may have desired to 
avail himself of any additional influence which a venerated 
name attached to his office might command; he may haye 
discerned in the conditions of American society a favourable 
opportunity for divesting an apostolic word of its worldly 
and vain-glorious attributes, and of restoring it, together 
with a restored system of primitive episcopacy, to its pri- 
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mevyal use; he may have been moved by the aim to raise the 
Church system he had come to establish upon a true basis of 
thought and conception; or he may have been merely 
carried away, by his ardent temperament and his intense 
religious zeal, to the use of means which he never strictly 
scrutinized. But a practical man will not waste his energies 
in speculating on the particular motive of an individual 
agent: he will rather fix attention upon the great principles 
of his operations, and their fruit. 

Asbury’s new office devolved upon him new duties and 
responsibilities. The mere administration of the sacra- 
ments was a heavy immediate addition to his labours; for, 
the people having been so long deprived of them, offered 
themselves or presented their children for baptism every- 
where, and came in extraordinary numbers to the Lord’s Table. 

The Conference adjourned on Monday, Jan. 3, 1785, and 
the same day Asbury preached his first sermon since his 
consecration. His text was Ephes. ii. 8, ‘‘ Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that 
I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” He was experiencing a reaction of depression 
from the state of mental strain and excitement through 
which he had passed, and says, ‘“‘ My mind was unsettled, 
and I was but low in my testimony.” The next day he 
rode on horseback about fifty miles “through frost and 
snow to Fairfax, Virginia, and got in about seven o’clock.” 
He continued his journey southward to Prince William, then 
onward to the north branch of the Rappahannock, which 
he “found about waist-high and frozen from side to side.” 
On Sunday he “read prayers, preached, ordained Brother 
Willis deacon, and baptized some children, feeling nothing 
but love; but sometimes afraid of being led to think some- 
thing more of myself in my new station than formerly.” 
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Taking Willis with him, whom a day or two later he 
ordained “elder,” he pressed forward into North Carolina, 
experiencing his usual difficulties and trials. “It was so 
dark that we could not find the ford. We rode back a mile, 
and engaged a young man who undertook to be our guide, 
but he himself was scarcely able to keep the way. We rode 
with great pain to Waggoner’s Chapel; and, after pushing on 
through deep streams, I had only nine hearers.” His horse 
failed; but he borrowed another, and rode off seventeen 
miles to preach to “a few poor people” at Fisher’s River; 
thence over barren mountains, and across “ frequent rivers,” 
to minister to other small congregations ; gratified to learn 
that the “old Church folks and Catholic Presbyterians” 
very generally expressed their satisfaction at the recent 
action of the Conference. In one place he “plunged four 
adults, at their special request, they being persuaded that 
this was the proper mode of baptism.” 

Having ridden his borrowed horse “nearly three hundred 
miles in about nine days,” he left it to rest, and, borrowing 
another, was again mounted and off, in company with 
Willis and Jesse Lee, in the direction of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Arriving at Georgetown, on his way thither, “a 
Mr, Wayne, a nephew of the celebrated General Wayne,” 
introduced himself to the Bishop. This gentleman afforded 
him entertainment, and in a way not foreseen facilitated the 
prosecution of his mission. He gave him letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Wells, an influential merchant in Charles- 
ton, which secured him an hospitable reception on his 
arrival. These letters he sent forward by Willis, who was 
also charged with the duty of making arrangements at one 
or two places on his way for Asbury to preach. 

When Willis presented himself at the door of Mr. Wells, 
he found him preparing to go to the theatre. This intention, 
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however, he readily abandoned, and spent the evening with 
his visitor in conversation and worship. A day or two later 
he as cheerfully received Asbury and Lee as his guests. 
Partly by his aid, an old Baptist meeting-house, some time 
previously closed, was engaged for a series of services. 
First Willis, next Lee, and afterwards Asbury, preached. 
The bishop’s text was 2 Cor. vy. 20: “Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us ; we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
“*T told my hearers,” he says, “that I expected to stay in 
the city but seven days; that I should preach every night if 
they would favour me with their company, and that I 
should speak on subjects of primary importance, and explain 
the essential doctrines taught and held by the Methodists.” 
One of the first to give evidence of spiritual concern was his 
host himself. On Saturday he writes, “This afternoon 
Mr. Wells began to experience conviction of sin. My soul 
praised the Lord for this fruit of our labours, this answer to 
our prayers.” The next day he preached to “a large, wild 
company—his soul in travail for Mr. Wells;” and on 
Wednesday he says, “I had a good time on Matt. vii. 7. 
In the evening the clouds about Mr. Wells began to disperse; 
in the morning he could rejoice in the Lord. Now we 
know that God hath brought us here, and have a hope that 
there will be glorious work among the people.” Mr. Wells 
was henceforth a steadfast, liberal, and consistent Methodist 
to the day of his death. 

Asbury left at the expiration of a fortnight, and Willis 
remained to carry on the work. He was shortly afterwards 
informed that he could no longer occupy the Baptist Chapel, 
and a lady opened her house for worship. This became 
_ inconyeniently crowded, and better accommodation was 

offered by another lady. Then the project of building a 
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chapel was entertained, and exactly two years after Asbury 
first visited the place a Conference was held there. On that 
occasion he wrote, ‘‘ Here we have already a spacious house 
prepared for us; and the congregations are crowded and 
solemn.” ‘This was the house in Cumberland Street, 
which will long be remembered with affection as the birth- 
place of many scores of precious souls, who there received 
awakening and converting grace. The opening of this house 
was of vast importance to the interests of Methodism. It 
not only relieved the congregation from great inconvenience, 
but gave to them an established and permanent character. 
It was a public declaration that we had driven down our 
stake, and intended to hold on.” * 

Asbury returned from his first visit to this maritime city 
by nearly the same route that he went. Re-arriving at 
Georgetown, he found the wife of his late host, Mr. Wayne, 
anxiously inquiring the way of salvation, and not long 
afterwards could write, “In this place the scene was greatly 
changed: almost the whole town came together to hear the 
Word of God.” In several places through which he passed 
he records the baptism of children, and states that the 
people in their generous ignorance of his principles offered 
him fees—‘* The poor mother held out a piece of gold to 
me!” 

Coming back into Virginia, he met Dr. Coke, who had 
been extending his labours in a similar manner through that 
State, Maryland, and Delaware. For a while they travelled 
in company, then took their divergent routes, and on the 
26th of May met again on the banks of the Potomac, and 
had the honour of an interview with General Washington, 
“‘who,” says Asbury, “ received us very politely, and gave 


* Bishop Andrews. 
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us his opinion against slavery.” Dr. Coke states, more par- 
ticularly, that the object of their visit was to obtain his 
signature to a petition which the Conference had agreed to 
address to the Virginia Assembly, for the emancipation 
of the slaves, “if the eminence of his station did not render 
that inexpedient.” The General assured them that his sen- 
timents were identical with their own, and that, if he had 
the opportunity, he would not fail to give expression to 
them in a letter to the Assembly. They dined with him, 
and were treated with great consideration and courtesy. 

The next regular Conference opened at Baltimore, on the 
Ist of June, 1785. Asbury attended it, although unwell. 
Coke was on the point of his return to England. On his 
account the first sitting was continued till midnight. Early 
the next morning the Conference re-assembled, and at eleven 
o'clock the Doctor delivered an impressive farewell address, 
based upon St. Paul’s discourse to the elders of Ephesus, 
and immediately embarked on board the “ Olive Branch,” for 
home. Asbury says, ‘ We parted with heavy hearts.” The 
increase of members during this year was 3,612; the entire 
number being 18,000. The number of preachers had become 
104. The number of regular hearers is believed to have been 
greater in proportion to the membership than ever previously 
or subsequently. This is ascribed partly to the greater in- 
fluence and attractiveness of the new institution, and partly 
to the still dilapidated condition of the Anglican Church, 
They are estimated at not fewer than 200,000. 

Alone in the discharge of episcopal duties over a Church 
not yet perfectly established, and rapidly extending its 
borders, Asbury felt more deeply than ever that every 
moment was precious. The following is a sample of his 
records at'this period : ‘“‘ Preached in Baltimore, on ‘ Ye know 


not what manner of spirit ye are of.’ In the town I spoke 
12 
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three times, and at the Point once. . . . Rode to the 
springs called Bath; now under great improvement. I 
preached in the play-house, and lodged under the same roof 
with the actors. Some folks, who would not hear me in their 
own neighbourhood, made now a part of my audience, both 
night and morning. . . . My congregation was large. Hard 
labour has almost-overdone me. I rode to 8S s’s, where 
I found some life among the people. A long dreary ride 
brought us to Morgantown. I preached and baptized, and 
was much spent. .. . From preaching so frequently in the 
evenings, and consequent exposure to night air, I have 
suffered a relapse, and the inflammation of my throat has 
returned. It is a school of affliction to me; but I am thank- 
ful that in my suffering I have a skilful physician, and 
constant attendance from my kind nurses; and I am in a 
house where prayer is wont to be made. JI am taught the 
necessity of walking more holily and humbly with God ; 
to pray more frequently, and to preach more faithfully.” 
During the year he traversed the continent from Mary- 
land to New York, back through New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, into Virginia ; hence onward to North and 
South Carolina ; again northward, into Pennsylvania, and ulti- 
mately climbed to the very summit of the lofty Alleghanies. 
For the first time he took “a peep,” as he says, “into 
the Indian land.” In this expedition he found much 
to gratify him, much to stimulate and sustain his powers of 
thought and action, as he cast his eyes over the boundless 
plains of the West; and he felt himself amply repaid for the 
toil and suffering he endured, in the knowledge that he 
ministered comfort to his self-denying brethren who were 
stationed on those rugged heights, and in meeting many 
“old friends from Maryland ” who had settled there. But 
he could not forbear writing on his return, “I have been 
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greatly tempted to impatience and discontent. The roads 
are bad; my horse’s hind-feet without shoes, and but 
little to eat. To this I may add that the lodgings are 
unclean and uncomfortable. I have in six days ridden 
about one hundred and fifty miles, on as bad roads as any 
I have seen on the continent.” 

At the begining of 1787 he again journeyed southward. 
On the 2nd of January he rode fifty miles through the snow, 
and continued to ride fifteen or twenty miles a day, preach- 
ing and exercising all the other functions of his office; 
“imdisposed and suffering bodily pain,” but “feeling un- 
common affection for the people,” and gladdened with signs 
of their spiritual earnestness. “I had a crowd of careless 
sinners at Mrs. Ball’s,” he says with satisfaction; ‘“‘ she is a 
famous heroine for Christ.” He met his brethren at their 
Quarterly-meeting, and “was happy in their company.” 
“ Brother Poythress frightened me with the idea of the Great 
Swamp, the east end of the Dismal. But I could not consent 
to ride sixty miles round; so we ventured through, and 
neither we nor our horses received any injury. Praise the 
Lord! I preached in the new chapel, I hope not in vain. 
IT am now surrounded with waters and hideous swamps.” 

At Charleston he welcomed the return of Dr. Coke from 
Europe, who arrived in time to assist at the opening of the 
new church, and to hold a Conference in it. They ordained | 
two deacons, and Coke gave “the charge.” He expresses 
his thankfulness to witness the rapid progress which the 
work had made there, and prepared to accompany Asbury 
on a tour through that and the adjoining States. Provided 
with strong horses, they set out together first for Georgia, 
then northward, through the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Maryland, frequently on horseback till midnight, preaching 
alternately day by day, and making it a point, says Asbury, 
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“‘to pray in the families where we lodge, whether public or 
private; and generally where we stop for refreshment.” 
In one week they rode three hundred miles. : 

On the 2nd of May they held another Conference at Balti- 
more. Dr. Coke shortly afterwards re-embarked for Eng- 
Jand, and Asbury was again left to prosecute his episcopal 
labours alone. First he visited Long Island and preached 
in a paper-mill ; then, taking the course of the Hudson, “rode 
over the mountain, and was gratified with a sight of a 
remarkable recess for the Americans, during the late war ;” 
observing that “the names of André and Arnold, with 
which misfortune and treachery are so unhappily blended, 
will give celebrity to West Point, had it been less desery- 
ing of notice than its wonderful appearance really makes 
it.” Arriving at Newburgh, he preached, administered the 
Lord’s Supper, and held a Lovefeast, occupying “ nearly 
seven hours.” The next day he addressed about seven 
hundred hearers, baptized several adults and many child- 
ren, and was entertained by a Dutch lady—“ like a queen.” 
He came back to New Jersey, “preached at the stone 
church, after riding upwards of thirty miles; then rode 
until ten o’clock in the night through a heavy rain, and had 
nothing to eat but a little bread and milk.” The next day, 
after preaching and the Lord’s Supper “another long ride 
after night ;” and the next (being Sunday), he held one of 
those impressive services which were so frequent at this early 
period. “TI preached in the woods,” he says, “to nearly 
a thousand people,” many of them having ridden considerable 
distances, and having tied their horses to the adjoining 
trees. After the sermon he, “like Jonah, went and sat 
alone,” then administered the Lord’s Supper, and “ bap- 
tized a number of infants and adults, by sprinkling and 
immersion. I felt my body,” he quietly adds, “weary in, 
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but my spirit not of, the work of God.” Again he travelled 
southward through all the States to South Carolina, and 
says, ‘I seldom mount my horse for a ride of less distance 
than twenty miles on ordinary occasions; and frequently 
have forty or fifty, in moving from one circuit to another. 
In travelling thus I suffer much from hunger and cold.” 

By the middle of March he had again reached Charleston, 
where the preachers from the neighbouring circuits were 
summoned to meet him in Conference. But while one of 
them “was speaking in the morning of the Lord’s-day to a 
very crowded house, and many outside, a man made a riot 
at the door. A general alarm took place; some of the ladies 
leaped out of the windows of the church, and a dreadful 
confusion ensued. Again, whilst I was speaking at night, 
a stone was thrown against the north side of the church; 
then another on the south; a third came through the win- 
dow and struck the pulpit: I, however, continued to speak 
on ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains !’” 

Leaving Charleston he rode again into Georgia, where he 
held a Conference with the ten preachers, including four 
probationers, who were labouring successfully in that State, 
so recently brought within circuit arrangements. At the end 
of April he again scaled, and for the first time passed over, 
the Alleghany mountains. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


ae organization of the Church by.the Conference of 
1784 is not to be thought of as the institution of an 
essentially new system of Church polity in all its complete- 
ness. It was rather the establishment of the Societies, on 
principles which they had already recognised in practice, in 
a state of greater unity, consistency, and order; and with a 
definite regard to their peculiar conditions and wants. The 
event certainly constituted an epoch in the history of the 
Church, just as the political independence of the States was 
an epoch in the national history of the country. But it was 
not the introduction of anything of a revolutionary character. 
The very framework of the organization existed previously 
in its rudiments ; for the United Societies, in their common 
subjection to the government of the Conference, and under 
the administration of a ‘General Assistant” or Superinten- 
dent, were a true embodiment of an episcopacy. This was 
the character of Methodism when planted in America, as 
obviously as it was its character in this country under Mr. 
Wesley ; and this character, modified to answer the demands 
of the different conditions of civil life, it continued to preserve 
as it extended itself over the continent. Its erection into 
an orderly Episcopacy was but the act of giving more sym- 
metrical form and greater force to the whole system, as 
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already devoloping itself in agreement with its external con- 
ditions out of its own unconscious energies. 

Looking back upon the work of that great Conference, 
Asbury said, “ We debated everything freely, deciding ques- 
tions by a majority of yotes. We were in great haste, and 
did much business in a little time.” The system in all its 
fulness of detail was no doubt grasped by his own mind, 
and apprehended more or less completely by the minds of 
others ; but probably little more was absolutely settled than 
the principles affirmed in the declaration which was shortly 
afterwards published, namely, that, ‘following the counsel 
of Mr. John Wesley, who recommended the Episcopal mode 
of government, we thought it best to become an Episcopal 
Church, making the Episcopal office elective, and the elected 
Superintendent or Bishop amenable to the body of ministers 
and preachers.” 

I subjoin a brief account of the constitution of the Church 
as then accepted generally, and since gradually elaborated 
and matured. It will show how substantially it is identical 
with the Methodism of this country, and how natural was its 
growth out of its previous adaptations to existing circum- 
stances in America. 

The “General Assistant” became under the new régime 
a General Superintendent, Overseer, or Bishop ; the “ Assist- 
ant” became an Elder or Presbyter; and the “Helper,” a 
Deacon. 


The functions of the Bishop are defined to be, besides 
presiding as moderator in the Conferences, to station the 
preachers, “and, in the intervals of the Conference, to 
change, receive, or suspend preachers as necessity may 
require; to travel through as many circuits as he can, and 
to direct in the spiritual business of the Societies, as also to 
ordain bishops, elders, and ‘deacons.” He is the first wmong 
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equals, with the same amount of salary as his brethren. 
This was fixed at sixty-four dollars per annum, with a por- 
tion of his travelling expenses. 

The duties of the Elder are to administer both Sacraments ; 
to take charge of the other preachers, the local-preachers, 
and exhorters, within the sphere allotted to him; to change, 
receive, or suspend preachers; and to enforce the several 
parts of Church-discipline. Elders are of two classes—the 
one having charge of a single circuit, or station, only; the 
other, who are distinguished as Presiding-elders, being put in 
charge of a group of circuits, called a district. It is the 
duty of the presiding-elder to visit each circuit in his dis- 
trict once a quarter, and to preside over the Quarterly 
Conference. 

The duties of Deacons are, to preach, to baptize, to assist 
the elder in administering the Lord’s Supper, to visit the 
sick, and to meet the leaders weekly. 

Preachers are authorized to preach only, whether sepa- 
rated to the ministry as travelling preachers, or engaged in 
secular business, as local or occasional preachers. 

The Society is composed of Classes, each in charge of its 
duly-appointed Leader; and it has its Society-meetings and 
Lovefeasts, and its Stewards. 

The Church-courts are :— 

(1) “The Leaders’ Meeting, which is composed of all the 
class-leaders in any one circuit or station, in which the 
preacher in charge presides. Here the weekly class-collec- 
tions are paid into the hands of the stewards, and Inquiry 
is made into the state of the classes, delinquents reported, 
and the sick and poor inquired after. 

(2) “The Quarterly-meeting Conference, which is com- 
posed of all the travelling and local preachers, exhorters, 
stewards, and leaders, belonging to any particular station or 
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circuit, in which the presiding-elder presides, or, in his 
absence, the preacher in charge. Here exhorters and local- 
preachers are licensed, and preachers recommended to an 
Annual Conference to be received into the travelling ministry; 
and likewise appeals are heard from any members of the 
Church who may appeal for the decision of a committee. 

(3) “The Annual Conference, which is composed of all 
the travelling preachers, deacons, and elders, within a 
specified district of the country. These are executive and 
judicial bodies, acting under rules prescribed them by the 
General Conference. Here the characters and conduct of 
all the travelling preachers within the bounds of the Con- 
ference are examined yearly ; applicants for admission into 
the travelling ministry, if accounted worthy, are received, 
continued on trial, or dropped, as the case may be; appeals 
from local preachers which may be presented are heard and 
decided, and those who are eligible to deacon’s or elder’s 
orders are elected. An Annual Conference possesses original 
jurisdiction over all its members, and may therefore try, 
acquit, suspend, expel, or locate, any of them, as the Discipline 
in such cases provides. 

(4) “ The General Conference assembles quadrennially, and 
is composed of a certain number of delegates, elected by the 
Annual Conferences. It has power to revise any part of the 
Discipline, not prohibited by the restrictive regulations ; to 
elect the book-agents and editors, and the bishops; to hear 
and determine appeals of preachers from the decisions of 
Annual Conferences ; to review the acts of those Conferences 
generally ; to examine into the general administration of the 
bishops for the four preceding years, and, if accused, to 
try, censure, acquit, or condemn, a bishop. This is the 
highest judicatory of the Church. It is composed of one 
member for every twenty-one members of each Annual Con- 
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ference, to be appointed either by seniority or choice, at the 
discretion of such Annual Conference.” * 

“The Christmas Conference was the first General Con- 
ference; that is to say, all the Annual Conferences were 
supposed to be there assembled. It was, therefore, the 
supreme judicatory of the Church. It was not yet a de- 
legated body, but the whole ministry in session. It made 
no provision for any future session of the kind; but for 
some years legislative enactments were made, as hereto- 
fore, every new measure being submitted to each Annual 
Conference by the superintendents, and the majority of all 
being necessary to its validity. Another General Con- 
ference was held, however, in 1792, no official Minutes of 
which are extant. The third session was held in 1796, 
a compendium of the Minutes of which was published. 
Thereafter a session has been held regularly every four years, 
and the Minutes of each preserved. In the session of 1808 
a motion was adopted for the better organization of the 
Conference as a ‘delegated’ body. In 1812 it met in New 
York City as a ‘ Delegated General Conference’ under con- 
stitutional restrictions, which gave it the character of a 
renewed organization. 

“Until the appointment of stated or regular General 
Conferences, the Annual Conferences continued to be con- 
sidered local or sectional meetings of the one undivided 
ministry, held in different localities for the local con- 
venience of its members, every general or legislative 
measure being submitted to all the sessions, before it could 
become law.” + The term Annual Conference is now used 
to indicate a certain defined tract of country; it is an 
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ecclesiastical division of territory, of similar meaning to the 
word ‘ diocese.” 

The annual gatherings of the preachers from the several 
circuits which constitute one of these Conferences naturally 
became, in the early period of the Church’s history, occasions 
of peculiar interest. “A bishop presided. There was 
preaching in the early morning, in the afternoon, and at 
night. The daily proceedings were introduced with religious 
services, and were characterized by an impressive religious 
spirit. They continued usually a week, and it was a 
jubilatic week, gathering the war-worn heroes of many 
distant and hard-fought fields, renewing the intimacies of 
preachers and people, and crowned alike by social hospita- 
lities and joyous devotions. They had their particular 
regulations prescribed in the Minutes or Discipline. ‘It is 
desired,’ say their Rules, ‘that all things be considered as in 
the immediate presence of God; that every person speak 
freely whatever is in his heart. How may we best improve 
the time of our Conferences? While we are conversing let 
us have an especial care to set God always before us. In 
the intermediate hours let us redeein all the time we can for 
private exercises. Therein let us give ourselves to prayer 
for one another, and for a blessing on our labour.’ 

“The presiding bishop made out the appointments to 
circuits for the next ecclesiastical year, of all the preachers 
within the territory of the Conference. He had no ‘ cabinet’ 
of presiding elders; for this office was yet unknown in the 
Church, as the new elders, ordained at the Christmas Con- 
ference, were appointed only to administer the Sacraments- 
At the close of the Conference, after singing and prayer, he 
read to a crowded house, amid breathless stillness and deep 
solemnity, the ‘list of appointments ;’ most, if not all, of 
the appointed preachers having had no previous knowledge 
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of the fate thus assigned them for the ensuing year. Many 
of them were torn up by it from endearing localities, and 
sent to distant, often to hostile and perilous, fields. The 
reading of the list was like the announcement of an order of 
battle. It was heard by the militant itinerants with ejacu- 
lations of prayer, with sobs and shouts. Few, if any, 
revolted. The post of greatest difficulty was considered the 
post of greatest honour. The list ended, the Doxology, sung 
to the Old Hundredth by preachers and people, rang through 
the church, and reverberated through the neighbourhood ; the 
apostolic benediction was pronounced; and, usually before 
the sun went down, but sometimes at midnight hour, the 
itinerant band and their bishop, after many an affecting 
leave-taking, were in the saddle, hasting to their new fields 
of combat and triumph. Few or no scenes of early Metho- 
dism were more heroic or more affecting than its Annual 
Conferences.” * 

These stated local Conferences have gradually increased 
in number with the terrritorial extension of the Church ever 
since its formal establishment in 1784. The following year 
(1785) three were held; ten years later there were 
twenty. Their present number is ninety-four. The bishops 
(now thirteen in number) belong equally to the whole 
Church, and attend the several Conferences according to 
arrangements of their own. They meet in the autumn ol 
each year, and distribute the duties of their office among 
them, as judges arrange for the discharge of their duties 
in their several circuits; and they preside over the Confer- 
ences assigned to them with a calmness, self-possession, 
tact, and delicacy, which only men of their natural refine- 
ment and large experience can display. 


* Stevens’s Hist. of the M. #. Church, ii. 221, 222, 
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The system of Rules of Life, which the Church has adopted 
as its “ Discipline,” was gradually evolved out of plans and 
principles which originated in the earliest labours of Method- 
ism, in the same manner as its outward order. The basis 
of the whole are, (1) the tractate known in this country as 
“The Large Minutes,” being minutes relating to life and con- 
duct accepted by successive Conferences, and compiled by 
Mr. Wesley; and (2) the general “ Rules of Society.” To 
these, which the Methodists of America, as elsewhere, 
recognised as authoritative and obligatory, additions were 
continuously made by the special enactments of their own 
Conferences. But, in anticipation of Dr. Coke’s arrival, 
Asbury had carefully revised the various super-additions, 
and was prepared to submit them in their revised form to the 
Conference which organized the Church. ‘hey were pro- 
bably read and accepted without debate, and by the time of 
the next regular Conference in June they had passed through 
the press. The whole was bound up with the “Sunday 
Service,” or Abridged Liturgy of the English Church, and a 
“Collection of Psalms and Hymns,” which Mr. Wesley had 
sent over in sheets. Asbury says that the day after this Con- 
ference he spent three hours profitably in reading this work, 
and probably in considering how it might be re-arranged 
and improved. He was evidently dissatisfied with its want 
of system. On the 27th of December of the same year, he 
writes: “For some time past I had not been quite satisfied 
with the order and arrangement of our Form of Discipline ; 
and persuaded that it might be improved without difficulty, 
we (John Dickins and himself) accordingly set about it, and, 
during my confinement in James City (through illness), com- 
pleted the work, arranging the subject-matter thereof under 
their proper heads, divisions, and sections.” 

Tn this revised form the work was brought before the Con- 
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ference of 1786, and, in compliance with one of its resolutions, 

Asbury and Coke prepared and appended to it a body of Notes 

and Illustrations, consisting mostly of Scripture warrants. 

This was published with the title, “The General Minutes of 

the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 

America, forming the Constitution of the said Church.” The 

next year (1787) this was re-published still further modified, 

with the title, “A Form of Discipline for the Ministers, 

Preachers, and Members, of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 
in America, considered and approved in a Conference held 
. in Baltimore, and in which the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., 

and the Rev. Francis Asbury presided; arranged under 

proper heads, and methodized in a more acceptable and easy 

manner.” Jn this edition the word “ bishop ” was substituted 

everywhere for the title “superintendent.” In April of the 

year 1788 Asbury says again, “I compiled two sections, 

which I shall recommend to be put into our ‘ Form of Disci- 
pline,’ in order to remove from our Societies, by regular steps, 

either preachers or people that are disorderly.” We know 

therefore, from his own repeated reference to the manual, how 

much it occupied his thoughts, and how greatly it is indebted 

to the suggestions of his devout, sagacious, and practical, mind. 

It is the work of Asbury, based upon “ The Large Minutes ” 

of Wesley, in almost as exclusive a sense as that work was 

the production of Wesley himself. In 1804 the briefer title 

was given to it which it still bears, “The Doctrines and 

Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Its doe- 

trines are those of the Articles of the Church of England, 

reduced to twenty-five, and modified in some places in their 
phraseology ; its rules of discipline, so far as they relate to 
the ministry, are such as George Herbert and Richard 

Baxter would have placed next in rank to St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Timothy. 
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Reference has been made to the Abridged Liturgy, and a 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns which Mr. Wesley sent over 
for the use of the new Church, and it may be asked whether 
they were adopted. The following statement from Dr. 
Stevens is a reply to thisinquiry. He says,—referring to the 
observation of Whatcoat that the Christmas Conference of 
1784 “agreed to form a Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
which the Liturgy, as presented by the Rev. John Wesley, 
should be read,”’—‘‘ This organic provision has never been 
formally repeated. The General Conference has, indeed, at 
a later session, directed that for the ‘establishment of uni- 
formity in public worship, the morning service shall con- 
sist of singing, prayer, the reading of a chapter out of the 
Old Testament, and another out of the New, and preaching ;’ 
but it has not directed what the two lessons shall be, nor 
what the form of prayer; its prescription would nearly 
correspond with the original ‘Sunday Service,’ and, as the 
latter has never been formally abrogated, any Methodist 
Society could legally adopt it. Public opinion has, however, 
silently but effectually rendered it obsolete, and few Method- 
ists now know that their Church was organized with a 
Liturgical Service by the direction of Wesley himself. 
It was used for a few years, in both cities and country in the 
principal churches; but Sabbath-lovefeasts, or other extra 
services, frequently preoccupied the time allotted to it, and, 
from being occasionally omitted, it at last fell into entire 
disuse. It was published in but two editions, both printed 
in London. In 1787 the ‘General Minutes,’ or Discipline 
proper, was published in a separate pamphlet; the Articles 
of Religion, the Sacrament, Ordination, and other admini- 
strative forms of the Ritual, or ‘ Sunday Service,’ were sub- 
sequently ‘copied into the Discipline, and the Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns were changed into ‘ The Hymn-book.’ 
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But there are traces of recognition of the Liturgy down to 
1792, when all allusions to it disappear. Many, if not most, 
of the early Methodists had been brought up in the English 
Church ; to these the Prayer-book was not unacceptable ; but 
the later extension of Methodism comprehended, doubtless, a 
majority of members whose early education had given them 
no such predilection. Gowns and bands were also used for 
some time by the superintendents and elders, but passed 
away in like manner.” 

The system of Church institutions and agencies which was 
established in America in its rudimental state with the 
planting of Methodism in that country,—and which had been 
more fully developed in 1784, by the organization of the 
Societies into an Episcopal Church,—had at the period at 
which we have arrived acquired stability and vigour; and 
what has been its practical results? The number of mem- 
bers at the Christmas Conference was not quite fifteen 
thousand ; ten years later (1794) it was 67,643; ten years 
after this, 103,184; at the time of Bishop Asbury’s death 
(1816) the number was more than 200,000; and now 
within a century after its formation, the Church constructed, 
animated, and extended by the life and activity of which 
Francis Asbury was the principal medium, and, in the sub- 
ordinate sense, the centre and source, numbers, with its 
ten off-shoots, nearly 4,000,000 members, and includes in 
its congregations about 10,000,000 souls. And the Church 
property alone of the Methodist Episcopal Church is esti- 
mated at 100,000,000 dollars! 

But these prodigious results have not been obtained with- 
out self-sacrificing effort. A philosophical analyst of the 
movement would no doubt point out a vast accumulation of 
conditions which were more or less favourable to its pro- 
gress ; but no philosophical principles can adequately account, 
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for its unparalleled success, which do not recognise Divine 
agency as the prime cause of that success, and, subordinately, 
in union and sympathy with the Divine, the agency of men 
who, like St. Paul, had the mind of Christ, and were self- 
denying “workers together with Him.” The movement 
was promoted by the combined efforts of many like-minded 
men, who quickened, aided, and encouraged, one another ; 
and circulating amongst them all, as their life, guide, and 
“ensample,” was Francis ASBURY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EPISCOPAL ITINERANCY : THE WEST, (HOLSTON AND TENNESSEE.) 


1788. 


E return to the point in the course of our narrative 
from which we a little while ago departed. We 
left the adventurous Bishop in the western parts of North 
Carolina, preparing (April, 1788) for his journey over the 
Alleghany mountains into Tennessee, to visit the recently- 
formed stations in that region, and hold a Conference with 
the few toiling and suffering preachers there. One of these 
preachers, the presiding-elder, was John Tunnell; another 
was Thomas Ware, who, in an account of the visit, 
supplies certain details which Asbury has characteristically 
omitted. 
Speaking of the moral character of the people, Ware says, 
‘“‘ Many were refugees from justice. Some there were who 
had borrowed money, or were otherwise in debt, and had 
left their creditors ard securities to do the best they could; 
some had been guilty of heinous or scandalous crimes, and 
had fled from justice; others had left their wives, and were 
living with other women.” The country was also infested 
with infuriated Indians. Ware stated that he once narrowly 
escaped being murdered by one of them. “ My course led 
through a fine bottom, covered chiefly with the crab-apple 
tree. I passed along very slowly, making observations 
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upon the richness and beauty of the country, and had 
thoughts of halting to muse a little in the grove.” But, 
reminding himself that he was in the region of subtle and 
incensed red men, he quickened his pace. He had not 
proceeded far when his horse suddenly stopped and wheeled 
about. “The same moment I caught a glimpse,” he says, 
“of an Indian, but at too great a distance to reach me with 
his rifle. I gave my horse the reins, and hastened to the 
nearest settlement to give the alarm. I had been told that 
some horses were singularly afraid of an Indian. Be that 
as it may, I have reason to suppose that the sudden fright 
which mine took at seeing one was the means, under God, 
of saving me from death or captivity.” In further proof of 
the reality of the peril in which he and all the preachers 
lived, he adds, “I was preaching at the house of a man who 
had invited us by letter to visit their settlement, when we 
were alarmed with the cry of ‘Indians.’ The terror this 
cry excited at the time none can imagine, except those who 
witnessed it. Instantly every man flew to his rifle, and 
sallied forth to ascertain the ground of the alarm. On 
coming out we saw two lads, running with all speed, and 
screaming, ‘ The Indians have killed mother!’ We followed 
them about a quarter of a mile, and witnessed the affecting 
scene of a woman weltering in her blood. The savages were 
concealed in a cane-brake, and, coming up slily behind a 
fallen tree, so as not to be discovered by her, they drove 
the tomahawk into her head before she knew they were 
near. ‘The Indian who did the bloody deed was seen by the 
boys just as he struck their mother; but they were at a 
sufficient distance to make their escape.” This event the 
preacher turned to account by basing upon it an admonitory 
funeral sermon, which brought many of his hearers, some of 
whom had been sadly degraded by immorality, to a better 
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state of mind and life. They entreated him with tears 
to visit them again, and on his re-arrival there, ten or 
twelve were found united in fellowship as earnest and 
humble Christians. 

The “Holston,” or Holstein, “country,” is described by 
Dr. Stevens as “the frontier field” whence Methodism 
“marched into the middle-western and south-western States.” 
It was “about the head-waters of the south fork of the 
Holston River, which extended as far east as Wythe and 
the borders of Greason counties, and as far west as the 
Three Islands.” 

Starting from the south for “these rugged but sublime 
heights,” on Monday morning, April 18, with hopeful 
feelings with reference to his next Sunday’s labours, Asbury 
says, “After getting our horses shod, we made a move 
for Holston, and entered upon the mountains; the first 
of which I ealled Steel, the second Stone, and the third 
Tron mountain. They are rough and difficult to climb. 
We were spoken to on our way by most awful thunder and 
lightning, accompanied by heavy rain. We crept for 
shelter into a little dirty house, where the filth might have 
been taken from the floor with a spade. We felt the want 
of fire, but could get little wood to make it, and what we 
gathered was wet. At the head of the Watauga we fed, 
and reached Ward’s that night. Coming to the river the 
next day, we hired a young man to swim over for the 
canoe, in which we crossed, while our horses swam to the 
other shore. The waters being up we were compelled to 
travel an old road over the mountains. Night came on. I 
was ready to faint with a violent headache. The mountain 
was steep on both sides: I prayed to the Lord for help. 
Presently a profuse sweat broke out upon me, and my 
fever entirely subsided. About nine o’clock we came to 
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Grear’s. After taking a little rest here, we set out next 
morning for Brother Cox’s on Holston River. I had trouble 
enough. Our route lay through the woods, and my pack- 
horse would neither follow, lead, nor drive, so fond was he 
of stopping to feed on the green herbage. I tried to lead, 
and he pulled back. I tied his head up to prevent his 
grazing, and he ran back. The weather was excessively 
warm. I was much fatigued, and my temper not a little 
tried. I took refreshments at I. Smith’s, and prayed with 
the family. Arriving at the river, I was at a loss what to 
do; but providentially a man came along who conducted 
me across. This has been an awful journey to me.” 

Entertainment had been procured for him at General 
Riussell’s, “a most kind family in deed and truth.” He 
arrived there on Saturday, and henceforth his gallant host 
welcomed to his home—an oasis in the desert—all the 
preachers who laboured within its reach. The intention of 
Asbury was to have gone forward without delay to a place 
called Half Acres, where a Conference was appointed to be 
held. “But,” says Ware, “as the road by which he had 
to travel was infested with hostile savages, so that it could 
not be passed over except by considerable companies, he 
was detained for a week after the time appointed to com- 
mence it. But we were not idle; and the Lord gave us 
many souls in the place where we were assembled, among 
whom were General Russell and lady, the latter a sister of 
the illustrious Patrick Henry. I mention these particulars 
because they were the firstfruits of our labours at this 
Conference. On the Sabbath we had a crowded audience, 
and Tunnell preached: an excellent sermon, which pro- 
duced good effect. His discourse was followed by a 
number Of powerful exhortations. The Bishop preached 
on Phil. ii. 5—9, When the meeting closed Mrs. Russell 
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came to me and said, ‘I thought I was a Christian; but, 
sir, I am not a Christian; I am the veriest sinner upon 
earth. I want you and Mr. Mastin to come with Mr. 
Tunnell to our house, and pray for us, and tell us what we 
must do to be saved.’ So we went and spent much of the 
afternoon in prayer, especially for Mrs. Russell. But she 
did not obtain comfort. Being much exhausted, the 
preachers retired to a pleasant grove, near at hand, to 
spend a short time. On returning to the house we found 
Mrs. Russell praising the Lord, and the General walking 
the floor and weeping bitterly. At length he sat down 
quite exhausted. This scene was in a high degree interest- 
ing to us. To see the old soldier and statesman, the proud 
opposer of godliness, trembling, and earnestly inquiring 
what he must do to be saved, was an affecting sight. But 
the work ended not here. The conversion of Mrs, Russell, 
whose zeal, good sense, and amiableness of character, were 
proverbial, together with the penitential grief so conspicuous 
in the General, made a deep impression on the minds of 
many, and numbers were brought in before the Conference 
closed. The General rested not until he knew his adop- 
tion; and he continued a faithful and an official member of 
the Church, constantly adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, unto the end of his life.” 

Leaving his horse to rest, and riding a strange one, “ with 
which he was much wearied,” Asbury visited a few places on 
the borders of Tennessee, and then, despite the rumour 
which reached him that two or three men had been killed, 
and that the people were “in disorder about the old and 
new State,” he pushed on to “ Half Acres and Keywood’s” 
for the Conference. 

On his way thither, he met, “at Owen’s,” the brave and 
self-sacrificing men who were labouring amidst the peculiar 
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hardships of a pioneer mission in Kentucky. He heard 
their reports, rejoiced over their successes, counselled them 
in their difficulties, contributed out of his own scanty 
resources towards their support, and encouraged them to 
continue to work in “the patience of hope,” by a discourse 
based on the words of the Psalmist, “The Lorp is nigh 
unto all them that call upon Him, to all that call upon Him 
in truth. He will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him: 
He also will hear their cry and will save them.” 

The Conference at Half Acres lasted three days, on each 
of which, besides presiding at the sittings, the Bishop 
preached. ‘The weather,” he says, “was cold; the room 
without fire, and otherwise uncomfortable. We, nevertheless, 
retained our seats until we had finished the essential parts 
of our business.” 

He returned to General Russell’s on Thursday, May 15, 
after an absence of nine days, and started afresh the next 
day on a visitation of the distant settlements in that wild and 
sparsely populated district, jotting down these notes of his 
journey: “Sun. 18. Rode to a chapel near New River, where 
I preached on ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet,’ etc. After eating a morsel, we hastened on our way to 
J.’s. A twenty miles’ ride through the mountains brought us to 
our lodgings for the night at K.’s, near the Flower Gap. 
Mon. 19. We rode about fifty miles to 8.’s. The weather 
was warm in the extreme. We had rain, thunder, and 
lightning—and were weary enough. wes. 20. After riding 
nearly thirty miles, we came to McKnight’s chapel in North 
Carolina. Here I preached on Peter’s denial of Christ. 
Thence we went to Hill’s. After meeting we proceeded to 
the neat and well-improved town of Salem; making a 
journey, besides the labours of the day, of nearly forty miles. 
I came to the Quarterly-meeting at C.’s, where I spoke, 
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and the word appeared to have effect. Thurs. 22. Preached 
at P.’s chapel. We then rode to C.’s, about seven miles 
from Guilford court-house, where we had a good time. 
Fri. was a damp, rainy day, and I was unwell with a 
slow fever and pain in my head. However, I rode to Smith’s 
Chapel and preached ; and thence to Brother Harrison’s, on 
Dan River, and preached. In the space of one week we have 
ridden, through tough mountainous tracts of country, about 
three hundred miles. Brothers Poythress and Tunnell, and 
myself, have had serious views of things, and mature 
counsels together.” 

Tn North Carolina he continues his perilous daily rides of 
twenty or thirty miles, and his daily preachings in barns or 
newly and roughly-built chapels, until he re-enters Virginia, 
where he holds a Conference, ordains elders and deacons; 
has “a gracious season,” and is “much blessed” in preach- 
ing ; and, recording that he finds “the town-folks remarkably 
kind and attentive—the people of God in much love,” he 
again climbs the mountains, and passes over into West Vir- 
ginia. ‘And now,” says he, “our troubles began.” 

““ Tues., July 8, 1788. Reached MecNeal’s, where almost 
the whole settlement came together. I found freedom in 
preaching from ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden.’ Our brother Phebus had to answer questions 
propounded to him until evening. Wed. We rode to a very 
remote and exposed house, where we found good lodgings, 
for the place. Thurs. We had to cross the Alleghany moun- 
tains again, at a bad passage. Our course lay over mountains 
and through valleys, and the mud and mire were such as 
might scarcely be expected in December. We came to an 
old forsaken habitation in Tygart’s Valley. Here our horses 
grazed about while we boiled our meat. Midnight brought 
us up at Jones's, after riding forty or perhaps fifty miles. 
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The old man, our host, was kind enough to wake us up at 
four o’clock in the morning. We journeyed on through 
devious lonely wilds where no food might be found except 
what grew in the woods. We met with two women who 
were going to see their friends, and to attend the Quarterly- 
meeting at Clarksburg. Near midnight we stopped at A: "8 
who hissed his dogs at us; but the women were determined 
to get to the Quarterly-meeting, so we went in. Our supper 
was tea. Brothers Phebus and Cook took to the woods. I 
lay along the floor on a few deer-skins, with the fleas. That 
night our poor horses got no corn, and next morning they 
had to swim across the Monongahela. After a twenty miles’ 
ride we came to Clarksburg, and man and beast were so out- 
done that it took us ten hours to accomplish it. Ilodged with 
Colonel Jackson. Our meeting was held in a long close room. 
After administering the Lord’s Supper I was well satisfied 
to take my leave. We rode thirty miles to Father Haymond’s 
after three o’clock on Sunday afternoon, and made it nearly 
eleven before we came in. About midnight we went to rest, 
and rose at five o’clock next morning. O how glad should 
I be of a plain clean plank to lie on, as preferable to most of 
the beds! The gnats are almost as troublesome here as the 
mosquitoes in the lowlands of the seaboard. The people 
are, many of them, of the boldest cast of adventurers.” 

On the return journey he held a Conference at Union 
Town, and met Mr. Whatcoat, who had been circulating 
among the settlements of that tract, preaching and adminis- 
tering the Sacraments. Leaving this Conference, which was 
marked by “ great peace, love, and prudence,” he and What- 
coat, “both sick,” travelled together over the mountains 
“along very bad roads” back into Virginia, where at 
Barratt’s, they had “a little rest and peace.” 

These two excursions over the mountains, the one from 
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North Carolina into the depths of Tennessee, and the other 
from Virginia, occupied together about four months. And 
what had the self-sacrificing itinerant accomplished during 
this brief period? The answer to this question is not to be 
found in an enumeration of the miles he had travelled, the 
stupendous difficulties he had overcome, the number of ser- 
mons he had preached, the Conferences he had held, and the 
Quarterly-meetings he had attended and addressed ; for the 
question is not one of mere physical powers without a 
practical purpose, but of sustained toil and suffering and 
mental strain for the accomplishment of worthy ends. That 
immediate and known spiritual success rewarded his efforts, 
has been shown by the decisive examples related. But in 
order to gain a larger and clearer conception of the practical 
results of this evangelistic and episcopal labour, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and consider the character of 
this wild and extensive district and of the people who were 
settling in it, as seen by Asbury and his contemporaries, 

Previously to the War of Independence, or its immediate 
antecedents, the vast interior of the American Continent 
was left to the almost sole occupancy of the Indian, its 
original possessor. Occasionally, some of the boldest class 
of adventurers, hunters, and trappers, dared the risks of 
exploring the western wilds, and a few of them eventually 
settled upon them. Sometimes also little companies of 
restless and enterprising men, under the pressure of want 
or misfortune, went forth by concert to share the hazards 
and gains of taking possession, for cultivation, of some 
promising tract in one of the western valleys. But the bulk 
of the people were well content with the broad and fertile 
region, extending from the Alleghanies to the Atlantic, from 
which the red man had long since retired, and where they 
not only found abundant scope for their energies, and every 
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facility for the maintenance of foreign commerce, but also 
enjoyed the innumerable advantages of civilised and social 
life. With the causes which provoked the colonies to 
rebellion and insurrection, a strong tide of emigration inland 
set in, and settlements beyond the mountains began to be 
rapidly multiplied. ‘In disobedience to all proclamations,” 
it was complained, “in despite ot law, and without the 
least shadow of right to claim or defend their property, 
people are daily going out to settle beyond the Alleghany 
mountains.” * 

Wearied with the turmoils and the vexatious exactions to 
which they were subject in the old plantations, and allured 
by the reports which reached them of the extraordinary 
productiveness of the fine soil of the west, men resolutely 
accepted the condition of pioneer settlers with all its known 
and unknown toils, hardships, and dangers. With no better 
claim to the territory of which they took possession than 
treaties, long since regarded as dead letters, which the 
Indians had made with the very power which now pro- 
claimed emigration into it unlawful, and with no means of 
protecting their lives against the assaults of the savages 
whose patrimony they seized, apart from resources of their 
own; companies of resolute men, most of them poor, home- 
less, and uneducated, followed each other as westward 
emigrants in quick succession, until a “line of straggling 
settlements extended from Pittsburg up the Monongahela 
and its tributaries, to the banks of the Greenbriar and 
the New River, and to the well known upper valley of 
the Holston where the military path from Virginia led 
to the country of the Cherokees.” So numerous, by the 
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year 1772, had the settlers become in the basin of the 
Tennessee, that for the sake of their general interests and 
safety, they formed themselves into a republic, by a written 
compact, and appointed their own magistrate. 

After the restoration of peace with the Mother country, 
the boundaries of Virginia and North Carolina were ex- 
tended, and emigrants travelled over the mountains, and 
settled in the new country under the protection of law. 
But though the risks and difficulties to which they ex- 
posed themselves were thus reduced, they continued to be 
of so formidable a character, that few were willing to 
encounter them, as before, but the most adventurous, or 
the most friendless and indigent. They had still to brave 
the inconceivable hardships of making a home for them- 
selves in the wilderness, or within the tangled wood, and 
the perpetual liability of becoming victims to the rapacious 
cruelties of the sleeplessly jealous and treacherous Indians. 

In order to appreciate the real value of the evangelistic 
labours carried on among these people under the superin- 
tendence of Asbury, think of their condition as indicated 
by these facts. Think of the debasing anxieties in which 
they were absorbed; of the exhaustive toil to which they 
subjected themselves ; and of the harassing fear of savages 
in which they were living. Think of their removal from all 
the institutions of civilisation, and all the amenities of social 
life, and of the warping tendency of this state of insulation 
on their minds and affections. Think of them as families 
dwelling in narrow cabins, in many instances, in a state of 
coarseness and filth, indifferent to the very decencies of life, 
their self-respect blighted, and the children growing up 

“Wild as the untaught Indian’s brood.” 
And then conceive, if possible, what must have been their future 
history and condition if they had been left to themselves! But 
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think also of the Gospel as the power of God unto salvation. 
Think how effectual a check to the natural tendency of their 
unfriendly circumstances were the periodical visits to their 
settlements and cabins of the preacher of Divine truth and 
righteousness ; how, even in the case of those who did not 
accept the Gospel by a true and saving faith, its very procla- 
mation among them must have impressed them with the fact 
that they were not uncared for by God, that He willed, and 
had provided for, their happiness; and must have thus given 
an ennobling impulse to their best powers of thought and 
feeling. 

But many of them did receive the Gospel as brought to 
them by the Methodist-preacher and became fair and noble 
examples of its power, the nobler, in consequence of the stern 
conditions in which they had to maintain a life of godliness. 
Some, indeed, were Christians and Methodists before their 
removal into the new territory, and were ready to welcome 
the preachers who so promptly followed them, as their pastors 
and friends, and to aid them in their work. Had they 
been left to struggle against the discouraging tendency of 
their surroundings without the sympathy and help of the 
living preacher, how many of them might have become “ weary 
and faint in their minds Looking at their condition 
generally, Asbury says, “‘ When I consider where they came 
from, where they are, and howthey are, and how they are called 
to go farther, their being unsettled, with so many objects 
to take their attention, with the health and good air they 
enjoy ; and when I reflect that they did not come here to get 
religion, but rather to get plenty of good land, T think it will 
be well if some or many do not eventually lose their 
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souls.” 
I will not extend these observations. Enough has been said 
to show how powerful were the reasons which moved the 
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Bishop to appoint preachers to the severe toil of this parti- 
cular service, the spirit of self-sacrifice in which they 
accepted the appointment and carried on their work, and 
also the urgent necessity there was for their sakes, and for 
the sake of the feeble and threatened, though promising 
cause, that he, as the prime actor, should visit the settlements 
himself, to speak words of cheering, and suitable counsel, 
to his helpers, and to give the work the benefit of his 
personal effort and influence. 

In what way he did this may be best understood by 
the following example. I take it from an account of one of his 
visits to a circuit Quarterly-meeting in the State of Ohio, at a 
later period, when the condition of that country was not un- 
like this of Tennessee, where we now find him. The writer 
of it was the Rev. James Quinn, who was with Asbury, and 
took down his words as they were spoken. A messenger 
having informed the Bishop that the routine business of the 
Meeting had been dispatched and that they were ready to 
receive him, “he came, took the chair, and after a short 
pause commenced taking notice of the infancy of the State, the 
infaney of the Church, the toils and privations, the trials and 
temptations peculiar to such a state of things, and the great 
necessity of watchfulness and prayer, and diligent attendance 
on the means of grace, both public and private. He spoke 
of his own toils, cares, and anxieties, with some emotion; of 
the great and glorious extension and spread of the work of 
God in the east and south, also in the west and south-west, 
both among the Methodists and other Christian people. 
He spoke with much feeling. ‘But the quarterly Con- 
ference—the importance of this branch of our ecclesiastical 
sconomy “to hear complaints, to recewe and try appeals,” and 
thus guard the rights and privileges of the membership 
against injury from an incorrect administration ; to try, and 
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even expel, preachers, deacons, and elders; to examine, 
license, and recommend to office in the local depart- 
ment; to recommend for admission into the travelling Con- 
nexion persons as possessing grace, gifts and usefulness for 
the great and important work of the Gospel ministry ; surely 
you will see and feel the highly responsible station which you 
fill as members of this body. We send you our sons in the 
Gospel to minister to you the Word of Life, and watch over 
your souls as they that must give account. That they may 
become men, men of God and even fathers among you, help 
them in their great work ; and that you may help them under- 
standingly, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest your 
excellent Discipline: it is plain, simple, and Scriptural. It 
is true, speculative minds may find or make difficulties where 
there are none.—But a few words about your manner of 
living at the present. You are now in your log-cabins and 
busily engaged in clearing out your lands. Well, think no- 
thing of this. I have been a man of cabins for these many 
years, and I have been lodged in many a cabin as clean and 
sweet as a palace ; and I have slept on many coarse, hard beds, 
which have been as clean and as sweet as water and soap 
could make them, and not a flea nor a bug to annoy. * 
Keep,’ said the Bishop, ‘the whiskey-bottle out of your 
cabins, away far from your premises. Never failin the offering 
up of the morning and evening sacrifice with your families. 
Keep your cabins clean, for your healths’ sake and for your 
souls’ sake, for there is no religion in dirt, and filth, and fleas! 
But’ said he, ‘ of this no more. If you do not wish the Lord 


*Very true, of course. But the good Bishop might have spoken 
something of a different character with equal truth; for, as Henry 
Boehm testifies: “ Dirt, filth, fleas, bed-bugs, hard beds, hard fare,— 
these the Bishop was familiar with, and so was his travelling 
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to forsake your cabin, do not forsake His. You will lose no- 
thing, but be gainers, even in temporal things by going, and 
taking your household with you, even on a week day; you 
cannot all have Sabbath preaching. It is time we close 
the evening service.’ A few words more in commending us 
to God and the Word of this grace, and then what a prayer! 
How spiritual, how fervent, how fully adapted to the state 
of the country and the Church as they then were! Truly it 
might be said he was mighty in prayer.” 

Wise and noble man! It was impossible for thee to 
forecast the results of thy pains-taking labour as we see 
them to-day in the habits and characters of the prosperous 
people constituting the cities of those vast districts. But 
how true were the principles of thy conduct, and how gene- 
rously indifferent wast thou to anything beyond the Christ- 
like performance of the duty of the hour within the 
hour! : 

“To thee, O saintly man, 
Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 
Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn,— 
To thee, 
As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn ; 
As one who drew from out Faith’s holiest urn 
The purest stream of patient energy.” 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCH IN KENTUCKY. 
Five miles from Lexington. Still standing, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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N the month ot May, 1769, Daniel Boon, then a young 
man of about three and twenty, having John Finley, 

an Indian trader, for his guide, “wandered forth through 
the wilderness of America, ‘in quest of the country of 
Kentucky,’ known to the savages as ‘the Dark and Bloody 
Ground.’ After a long and fatiguing journey through 
mountain ranges, the party found themselves in June on 
the Red River, a tributary of the Kentucky, and from the 
top of an eminence surveyed with delight the beautiful 
plain that stretched to the north-west. Here they built 
their shelter, and began to reconnoitre the country, and to 
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hunt. All the kinds of wild beasts that were natural to 
America, the stately elk, the timid deer, the antlered stag, 
the wild cat, the bear, the panther, and the wolf, couched 
among the canes, or roamed over the rich grasses, which, 
even beneath the thickest shades, sprung luxuriantly out of 
the generous soil. The buffaloes cropped fearlessly the 
herbage, or browsed on the leaves of the reed, and were 
more frequent than cattle in the settlements of Carolina 
herdsmen. Sometimes there were hundreds in a drove, and 
round the salt-licks their numbers were amazing.” * 

In 1776 this “second paradise,” as Boon enthusiastically 
called it, was formed by the Legislature of Virginia into a 
county, aud in 1792 it was separated from Virginia and 
admitted, as a Sovereign State, into the Union. By that 
time “hecatombs of white men had been slain by the 
savages in their desperate battling for the lovely hunting 
ground;” but, undaunted by alarms, companies of enter- 
prising men, most of them rough and uneducated, but 
robust, young, and industrious, continued to arrive; and 
large tracts of territory were rapidly brought under pro- 
ductive cultivation. 

The urgent spiritual wants of this new district naturally 
attracted the attention of the Methodist Conference and its 
ever wakeful Bishop; and as early as 1786, two devoted 
young preachers, James Haw and Benjamin Ogden, willingly 
accepted the appointment of pioneer-preachers to the Ken- 
tucky settlements. Both of them had been well prepared 
for the severe privations, toils, and sufferings, of this service; 
Haw, by his labours for five years, in the most difficult and 
trying circuits, and Ogden by having endured the hardships 
of a soldier’s life during the years of the Revolution. As 
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in many other cases, facilities for the prosecution of their 
work had been already created by the activities of some of 
the settlers, a few of whom were Methodist class-leaders 
and local-preachers. One of these, Thomas Stephenson, 
was among the earliest converts to Christ, by means of 
Methodism, on the American Continent. He was one of 
the first to greet the Missionaries on their arrival, and, from 
that time to the day of his death, in 1829, his house was a 
regular preaching place and a Ministers’ home. 

At the Conference of 1787, the number of members in 
Kentucky was stated to be ninety, a large proportion of 
whom were new converts. Some of these became dis- 
tinguished supporters of the Methodist Church. One of 
them was Mrs. Stamper, of whom one of her daughters 
said, “that of all the members of the several branches of 
her family, including those who had married into it, about 
fifty or sixty in number, who had grown to mature years, 
there were but two who were not professors of religion.” 
One of her sons was the Rev. Jonathan Stamper, “ who, in 
later times, by his eloquence, his power, and his untiring 
devotion to the work of the ministry, contributed so largely 
to the promotion of Methodism in Kentucky.” 

The next year (1787), three preachers were appointed to 
labour in this forbidding district, namely, James Haw, for 
his second year, Thomas Williamson, and Wilson Lee, who 
was a gentleman and a scholar. “In much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses,” these devoted young 
men travelled from fort to fort,—for as yet all the settle- 
ments were fortified,—in the faithful prosecution of their 
great work, frequently sleeping on the cold ground, living 
sometimes for days together, upon wild-fowl, without bread 
or salt, always in imminent peril of their lives, and with 
nothing to encourage them but the success which attended 
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their labours, and the consciousness of their Master's 
approval; and at the end of the year, they reported that the 
membership of the Societies had increased from ninety to 
nearly five hundred. 

At the Conference held at Baltimore in 1788, Kentucky 
was divided into the Lexington and Danville Circuits, with 
five preachers appointed to labour in them, one of these 
being Francis Poythress, who for the succeeding ten years 
had charge of the district as its Presiding-elder. “ He was 
a Virginian of large estate, but of dissipated habits in his 
youth. The conversation and rebukes of a lady of high 
social position arrested him in his perilous course. He 
returned from her house confounded, penitent, and deter- 
mined to reform his morals. He betook himself to his 
neglected Bible, and soon saw that his only effectual re- 
formation could be by a religious life. He searched for 
a competent living guide, but, such was the condition of 
the English Church around him, that he could find none. 
Hearing at last of the devoted Jarratt, he hastened to his 
parish and was entertained some time under his hospitable 
roof for instruction. There he found purification and 
peace about the year 1772. It was not long before he 
began to co-operate with Jarratt in his public labours 
amid the extraordinary scenes of religious interest which 
prevailed through all that region. Thus, before the arrival 
of the Methodist itinerants in Virginia, he had become 
an Evangelist ; when they appeared he learned with delight 
their doctrines and methods of labour, and joining them 
became a giant in their ranks.”* ‘“ Grave in his deportment, 
chaste in his conversation, constant in his private devotions, 
and faithful in the discharge of his ministerial duties, he 
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exerted an influence for Methodism, and contributed to its 
success in Kentucky, to an extent that can be claimed for 
no other man.” * One of the preachers appointed to Jabour 
under the direction of Poythress was Peter Massie, who 
had been himself converted to, Christ through Methodist 
agency in Kentucky, and was this year set apart for evan- 
gelistic service for the first time. He was a young man of 
delicate constitution, but of deep religious earnestness. 
“One who knew him well says, ‘I heard him preach the 
Gospel frequently, and I do not think I ever heard him 
but when tears rolled down his manly cheeks, while he warned 
the people to flee from the wrath to come.’” At the close 
of this Conference year the number of members was reported 
to be eight hundred and sixty-three. 

In June of this year, Barnabas McHenry came into the 
Kentucky district, and laboured under Poythress in asso- 
ciation with Peter Massie, and Wilson Lee; and the next 
year (1789) he was regularly appointed one of the preach- 
ers on the Danville Circuit. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers in Methodist history. As described by 
Bishop Bascom in the American Quarterly Review, “all 
seemed to be real and personal to him. The perfect sim- 
plicity, and yet clear, discriminating accuracy of his manner 
and language, made the impression that he was speaking 
only of what he knew to be true. He spoke of everything 
as of a natural scene before him. There was an intensity of 
conception, a sustained sentiment of personal interest, which 
gave one a feeling of wonder and awe in listening to him. 
You could not doubt his right to guide and teach. One felt 
how safe and proper it was to follow such leading.” 

Ata later period this eminent minister, writing at the 
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solicitation of a friend, gave an account of his first experi- 
ences in Kentucky, from which I take the following extract: 
“ Although blood continued to flow from time to time, till I 
left the circuit, in April, 1792, the country was not by any 
means as it had been before, particularly in 1789, when 
Brother Thomas Williamson was on the circuit. He was 
my intimate and particular friend, and gave me by letter an 
affecting history of their perilous situation. He expressed 
his doubts whether he would ever see me ‘ any more in this 
world,’ as God permitted the barbarous enemy to slay the 
righteous with the wicked. He mentioned two or three 
young men who had been powerfully converted, and soon 
afterward murdered. But I have to regret that I have not 
preserved any of his letters. . . . Each circuit in Kentucky 
embraced dangerous frontiers, in which, in some places, 
paths made by stock or wild beasts might lead the traveller 
astray. By one of these, in the summer of 1788, Brother 
Wilson Lee was conducted so far beyond the limits of the 
settlement that he had to spend a dreary night in the wilder- 
ness alone. One of the preachers appointed to Danville 
Circuit, in the spring of 1789, was quietly enjoying his 
nightly repose, about a mile from the place where I now 
write, when a company of Indians, not far from the little 
cabin in which he lay, were catching the horses which the 
family had ridden home from meeting, late that evening. In 
the course of that year, William Wilson and Charles Burks, 
two class-leaders belonging to the circuit, were killed. In 
some places the preachers could not retire to the woods or 
fields for the purpose of reading, meditation, and prayer, 
without probable danger of being shot or tomahawked. 
This was the more sensibly felt, as the houses in such places 
afforded little or no convenience for retirement. Our ‘ ad- 
vantages’ consisted principally in peace and love. United 
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in the holy fellowship of the Gospel ministry, we were, in 
a great measure, of one heart and of one soul. The same 
spirit, in no small degree, happily pervaded our societies. 
We served a simple-hearted, teachable people, who received 
us as the messengers of God. The Churches, augmenting 
by an accession of members of this description, were ‘ our 
glory and joy’ though, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in 
cold and nakedness, (tattered raiment) we ate our coarse 
fare ‘with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, 
and having favour with the people.’” 

Another of the brave and self-denying men who laboured 
cheerfully in the conditions of peril and difficulty which 
this extract reveals, was Stephen Brooks, who, it is said, 
became ‘by the suavity of his manners and the gentleness 
of his deportment, a universal] favourite with the people.” 

Methodist agency was now an established and generally 
recognised spiritual power in this district. ‘‘ The experience 
of Poythress and of Haw, the sound and logical preaching 
of McHenry, the persuasive eloquence of Wilson Lee and 
of Brooks, with the holy zeal, the pathos and the tears of 
Peter Massie, and the earnestness of James McCull,” as 
yet a local-preacher, but soon to be called into the ltinerant 
Ministry, “invested Methodism, under the blessing of God, 
with a commanding influence. At the close of the year, 
they report one thousand and ninty members; being an 
increase of two hundred and twenty seven” * upon the 
returns of the year preceding. 

It was evident that the Church had now reached a stage of 
progress at which it was important, in order to its stability, 
and its continued and orderly growth and development, that 
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it should be placed under the guidance of its own Annual 
Conference and the powerful influence of its Bishop. Asbury 
felt this, and terrible as the tax was of visiting Kentucky, 
in addition to his ever accumulating labours elsewhere, he 
determined to go thither. On the first of, January, 1790, he 
jotted down in his journal, “ We are bound to the South, 
and shall proceed as fast as we can.” He was then starting 
in company with his early friend, Mr. Whatcoat, upon his, 
now annual visit at this season of the year, to the Carolinas 
and Georgia. By the first day of April, they had come 
up to the south-westerly corner of North Carolina, in 
readiness to climb the mountains, though Asbury himself 
was ‘so ill that it seemed as if he should faint by the way.” 
On the fifth, they “made an early move,” and, struggled 
onward to a place called the Beaver Dam, where, the first 
night, they slept in “a cabin without a cover, except what 
afew boards supplied;” and where they “had very heavy 
thunder and lightning, and a most hideous yelling of wolves 
around.” The next morning they proceeded on their way 
“through the rain, and crossed the Stone Mountain. Those 
who wish to know how rough it is,” says the Bishop, “may 
tread in our path! We came on to the dismal place called 
Roan’s Creek. Here we took a good breakfast on our tea, 
bacon, and bread. Reaching the river we had to swim our 
horses, and ourselves to cross in a canoe. Up the Iron 
Mountain we ascended, where we had many a seat to rest, 
and many a weary step to climb. At length we halted for 
the night. Now it is that we must prepare for danger in 
going through the wilderness. I received a faithful letter 
from Brother Poythress in Kentucky, encouraging me to come. 
‘This letter I think well deserving of publication. I found 
the poor preachers indifferently clad, with emaciated bodies, 
and subject to hard fare ; yet I hope they are rich in faith.” 
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A day or two afterwards he wrote, “We came on to 
Brother Bull’s, who wrought for us, gratis, what we wanted 
in shoeing our horses. Thence we went on groping through 
the woods. We are now in a house in which a man was 
killed by the savages; and, O poor creatures, they are but 
one remove from savages themselves! I consider myself in 
danger, but my God will keep me.” They had pushed for- 
ward to this spot in the expectation of meeting there an 
escort of Kentucky people, but none had arrived; and, 
turning out their horses to graze} they strayed off—*so 
here,” says Asbury, ‘“‘we are anchored indeed!” In a day 
or two the horses were found. ‘“ We then,” says Mr. 
Whatcoat, who also describes this expedition, “ travelled 
about the settlement, and held meetings for about a fort- 
night. One morning, Bishop Asbury told me that he had 
dreamed that he saw two men well mounted, who told him 
they were come to conduct him to Kentucky, and had left 
their company in the Grassy Valley. So it was. After 
preaching they made their appearance. We then got our 
horses shod, mustered up a little provision, joined our com- 
pany, and passed through the wilderness, about one hundred 
and fifty miles. The first day we came to the new station. 
Here we lay under cover; but some of the company had to 
watch all night. The next two nights we watched by turns, 
—some watching while others lay down. As there was not a 
good understanding between the savages and the white people, 
we travelled in jeopardy; but I think I never travelled 
with more solemn awe and serenity of mind. As we fed our 
horses three times a day, so we had prayer three times.” 

The Bishop says, “ Besides Brother Whatcoat and myself, 
we were sixteen men, having thirteen guns only. We 
moved on very swiftly, considering the roughness of the 
way, travelling, by my computation, thirty-five miles the 
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first day, forty-five the second, about fifty the third; also 
the next day forty-five, passing the branches of Rock 
Castle river. On our journey we saw the rock whence the 
river derives its name. [t is not unlike an old church or 
castle in Europe. I was strangely outdone for want of sleep, 
having been greatly deprived of it in my journey through the 
wilderness, which is like being at sea, in some respects, 
and in others worse. Our way is over mountains, steep 
hills, deep rivers, and muddy creeks; a thick growth of 
reeds for miles together; and no inhabitants but wild beasts 
and savage men. Sometimes, before I am aware, my ideas 
would be leading me to look out ahead for a fence; and I 
would without reflection, try to recollect the houses we 
should have lodged at in the wilderness. I slept about an 
hour the first night, and about two the last. We ate no 
regular meal; our bread grew short, and I was much spent. 
I saw the graves of the slain, twenty-four in one camp. I 
learnt that they had set no guard, and that they were up 
late, playing at cards. A poor woman of the company had 
dreamed three times that the Indians had surprised and 
Jalled them all. She urged her husband to entreat the 
people to set a guard, but they only abused him, and cursed 
him for his pains. As the poor woman was relating her last 
dream the Indians came upon the camp; she and her hus- 
band sprang away, one east, the other west, and escaped. 
She afterwards came back and witnessed the carnage. These 
poor sinners appeared to be ripe for destruction. I received 
an account of the death of another wicked wretch who was 
shot through the heart, although he had vaunted, with 
horrid oaths, that no Creek Indian could kill him. These 
are some of the melancholy accidents to which the country 
is subject for the present; as to the land, it is the richest 
body of fertile soil I have ever beheld.” 
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On the tenth day of their journey they reached Lexington, 
where the Bishop preached “in a dwelling-house, and not 
without feeling.” The next day they proceeded to a fort 
called Masterton’s Station, about five miles from Lexington, 
where the first Methodist Church in Kentucky was built, as 
represented by the engraving atthe head of this chapter. Here 
he organized and held the Conference. The business, he says, 
was conducted “in great loveand harmony. Iordained Wilson 
Lee, Thomas Williamson, and Barnabas McHenry, elders. We 
had preaching noon and night, and souls were converted, and 
the fallen restored. My soul has been blessed among these 
people, and Iam exceedingly pleased with them. I would not, 
for the worth of all the place, have been prevented in this visit, 
having no doubt that it will be for the good of the present 
and rising generation. It is true that such exertions of mind 
and body are trying. But I am supported under them; if 
souls are saved, it is enough. Brother Poythress is much 
alive to God. We fixed a plan for a school, and called it 
Bethel ; and obtained a subscription of upwards of £300, in 
land and money, towards its establishment.” 

He spent about a fortnight in visiting the preaching- 
places under the care of the few heroic men who were 
stationed in that wild region; was gratified to meet with an 
old Methodist friend from Virginia, who offered him a 
hundred acres of land for the projected school; preached 
repeatedly to congregations of varied character; recorded 
that under one sermon “four souls professed to be converted 
to God;” lodged one night under a tree, ‘very feverish 
and unwell;” then set out with a large and helpless com- 
pany on his return to Holston. He says, ‘“‘ We had about 
fifty people, twenty of whom were armed, and five of whom 
might have stood fire. To preserve order and harmony, we 
had articles drawn up for, and signed by, our company ; and 
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I managed the people for travelling according to the regu- 
lations agreed upon. Some disaffected gentlemen, who 
would neither sign nor come under discipline, had yet the 
impudence to murmur when left behind. The first night we 
lodged some miles beyond the Hazel-patch. The next day 
we discovered signs of Indians, and some thought they 
heard voices ; we therefore thought it best to travel on, and 
did not encamp until three o’clock, halting on the east side 
of Cumberland river. We had gnats enough. We had an 
alarm; but it turned out to be a false alarm. A young 
gentleman, a Mr. Alexander, behaved exceedingly well ; 
but his tender frame was not adequate to the fatigue to be 
endured, and he had well-nigh fainted on the road to Cum- 
berland Gap. Brother Massie was captain; and, finding I 
had gained authority among the people, I acted somewhat in 
the capacity of an adjutant and quarter-master amongst 
them. At the foot of the mountain the company separated ; 
the greater part went with me to Powell’s river. Here we 
slept on the earth, and next day made the Grassy Valley. 
Several of the company who were not Methodists expressed 
their high approbation of our conduct, and most affectionately 
invited us to their houses.” The journeys of each day were 
as follows:—‘ Monday, forty-five miles; Tuesday, fifty 
miles; Wednesday, sixty miles.” 

On Thursday he reached Captain Amie’s, “ where,” he 
says, with thankfulness, ‘I had a bed to rest on.” The 
next day he returned to the house of General Russell, where 
he tarried till Monday, witnessing and rejoicing over the 
signs of a spiritual change in Mrs. Russell, preaching on 
the Sunday, and ordaining two local-preachers to the office 
of deacons ; one of them being Mr. Benjamin Van Pelt, a 
brother of the Mr. Van Pelt of Staten Island, one of his 
earliest friends in America, On Monday, after riding forty- 
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five or fifty miles, he visited “the pioneer hero,” John 
Tunnell, now in the last stage of consumption. He found 
him ‘‘a mere shadow; but very humble and patient under 
his affliction.” Very shortly afterwards he laid him in his 
mountain grave, and preached a funeral sermon on the 
occasion, from words not less applicable to him than to the 
Apostle who wrote them: “ For me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.” 

On re-entering North Carolina, he hastened to McKnight’s 
to attend the Conference, which he found had been waiting 
for him nearly a fortnight. ‘ We rejoiced together,” he 
says, “and my brethren received me as one brought from 
the jaws of death.” A few months after his return he 
received a letter from Poythress, in which that fervid 
fellow-labourer says, ‘‘ There is a general revival through 
my district. At our last Quarterly-meeting we had, it was 
supposed, seven hundred souls... . O my dear father, I 
think that I am as willing to suffer for my dear Master as 
you are. I believe that you feel much for the rising 
generation in America. May God bless you with a long 
and useful life, and success in all your labours! The 
Indians are still doing mischief. Not far from the first 
house you came to after you passed through the wilderness, 
they killed seven men and wounded one.” 

These bold and hurriedly-penned descriptions are best 
left to produce their own impression. To read them as 
they stand, is to be reminded involuntarily of the chief 
causes of the success which those consecrated men achieved. 
They evidently felt that life was real; that the spiritual 
world on which they verged was a reality ; that the Gospel 
was a true message from God, and a real power unto sal- 
yation unto every one that believeth; that none are so 
deeply degraded as to be beyond its influence ; and that 
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their call to preach it was not a sham or a fancy, but a true 
call from Him who said, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 
They were men of might, because men of faith.. 

At this first Conference in Kentucky, each of the two 
circuits was divided, and the number ot preachers was raised 
from six to nine. One of the three additional men was 
Henry Birchett, who freely offered himself to Asbury 
for this difficult sphere as he was passing through North 
Carolina, where Mr. Birchett was then labouring. Another 
was David Haggard who accompanied him; and a third 
Samuel Tucker who, however, did not live to enter the dis- 
trict. Brought up on the frontiers, he tearlessly offered his 
services for Kentucky, and quitted his house in eager com- 
pliance with what he believed to be a call to preach the Gospel 
in that dangerous country ; but it proved to be a call to the 
honours of martyrdom. The boat in which he was descend- 
ing the Ohio river on his way to his circuit, was attacked by 
Indians, by whom most of the crew were killed on the 
spot, and he was mortally wounded. <A few survivors con- 
tinued the journey, but before they reached their destina- 
tion, he meekly kneeled down, offered his last prayer, and 
expired. 

At the close of the first year after the organization of the 
Annual Conference, and the fifth year since the first mis- 
sionaries entered Kentucky, the membership of the Metho- 
dist Church in that district was reported to number one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three souls, being an 
increase in the year of four hundred and sixty-three. A 
further increase of two hundred and fifty-three was reported 
at the Conference of 1791. 

The Bishop’s next journey into Kentucky occurred in the 
spring of 1792, and was as eventful, perilous, and trying as 
the former. I again give the account of it in his own 
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guard. He says, “We took half-a-day in having the 
smith’s work done, in fitting our horses for the journey. 
We have confused accounts of Indians. Our guard rested 
on the Sabbath-day within four miles of the wilderness. I 
preached to all the people I could collect. On Tuesday we 
reached Richland Creek, and were preserved from harm. 
After crossing the Lamel river, which we were compelled 
to swim, we came to Rock Castle Station, where we found 
such a set of sinners as made it next to hell itself. On 
Wednesday we again swam the river. My little horse was 
ready to fail in the course of the day. I was steeped in the 
water up to the waist. About seven o’clock, with hard 
pushing, we reached the Crab Orchard. How much I have 
suffered in this journey is only known to God and myself. 
What added much to its disagreeableness is the extreme 
filthiness of the houses. I wrote an address on behalf of 
Bethel Schools.” Arrived at that place, he met the preachers 
and a large concourse of settlers from all parts of the 
district. “I found it necessary,” he says, “to change the 
plan of the school, to make it more comfortable to the 
scholars in cold weather. Iam too much in company, and 
hear so much about Indians, convention, treaty, killing and 
scalping, that my attention is drawn more to these things 
than I could wish. I found it good to get alone in the 
woods and converse with God. In the Conference I was 
closely employed with the travelling and local-preachers, 
with the leaders and stewards.” And it is not difficult to 
understand how invaluable his guidance was felt to be by 
those simple, rustic, and, many of them, inexperienced men ; 
how immense the comfort they found in his sympathy with 
them; and how greatly his example of self-sacrifice, and 
his intense ardour of spirit, must have served to sustain 
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them in their work. He adds that “vast crowds of people 
attended public worship.” 

On Monday, April 30, he says, “An alarm was spreading 
of a depredation committed by the Indians, on the east and 
west frontiers of the settlement. In the former, report 
says one man was killed. In the latter, many men, with 
women and children. Everything is in motion. There 
having been so many about me at Conference, my rest was 
much broken. I hoped now to repair it, and get refreshed 
before I set out to return through the wilderness; but the 
continual arrival of people until midnight, the barking of 
dogs, and other annoyances, prevented. Next night we 
reached the Crab Orchard, where thirty or forty people 
were compelled to crowd into one mean house. We could 
get no more rest here than we did in the wilderness. We 
came the old way by Scagg’s Creek and Rock Castle, sup- 
posing it to be safer, as it was a road less frequented, and 
therefore less liable to be waylaid by the savages. My 
body by this time is well tried. I had a violent fever and 
pain in the head, such as I had not lately felt. I stretched 
myself on the cold ground, and, borrowing clothes to keep 
me warm, by the mercy of God I slept four or five hours. 
Next morning we set off early, and passed beyond Richland 
Creek. Here we were in danger, if anywhere. I could have 
slept, but was afraid. Seeing the drowsiness of the company, 
T walked the encampment, and watched the sentries the whole 
night. arly next morning we made our way to Robinson’s 
Station. We had the best company I ever met with—thirty- 
six good travellers, and a few warriors; but we had a pack- 
horse, some old men, and two tired horses—these were not 
the best part. On Saturday, May 5th, through infinite 
mercy, we came safe to Crabb’s. Rest, poor house of clay, 
from such exertions! Return, O my soul, to thy rest!” 
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A few days afterwards he writes: “I am more than 
ever convinced of the need and propriety of Annual Con- 
ferences, and of greater changes among the preachers. I 
am sensible the Western parts have suffered by my absence. 
I lament this, and also deplore my loss of strict communion 
with God, occasioned by the necessity I am under of con- 
stant riding, change of place, company, loss of sleep, and 
the difficulties of clambering over rocks and mountains, and 
journeying at the rate of seven or eight hundred miles per 
month, and sometimes forty or fifty miles a day.” 

Under the conviction expressed in this extract, that the 
work, in these western parts, especially required to be kept 
under his personal supervision, Asbury made almost super- 
human effort from year to year, to include Kentucky in his 
annual tour of visitation, but his attempts were repeatedly 
bafiled by the increasing demands on his time elsewhere, 
and by severe failures of his health. He succeeded in 
reaching it in 1793, as we shall find when we accompany 
him through the circuit of the States for that year. But in 
1794 he was detained in Charleston so much longer than 
usual by the impassable state of the creeks and rivers, that 
his westward arrangements had to be abandoned. He says, 
“T wrote a plan for stationing, and desired the dear 
preachers to be as I am in the work. I have no interest, 
no passions in their appointments. My only aim is to 
care and provide for the flock of Christ. . . . Iam solemnly 
moved in not visiting my Holston and Kentucky brethren.” 
In 1795, he held one Conference for the western districts 
on the Nolachucky river, in Tennessee. ‘‘ Here,” he says, 
“six brethren from Kentucky met us, and we opened our 
Conference with twenty-three preachers, fifteen of whom 
were members. We received every man’s account of him- 
self and his late labours: and inquired of each man’s 
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character among his brethren. Our business was conducted 
in great love and harmony.” Again, in 1796, he writes, 
“Myself being weak, and my horse still weaker, I judged 
it impracticable to attempt going through the wilderness to 
Kentucky; and have concluded to visit Nolachucky. I 
wrote an apology to the brethren in Kentucky for my not 
coming, and informed them of the cause.” Two of the 
Kentucky preachers met him at the Conference on the 
banks of the Nolachucky; and, referring to an affecting 
leave-taking at the close of the session, he says affectionately, 
“T parted with our dear suffering brethren going through 
the howling wilderness.” 

These successive disappointments caused him the follow- 
ing year (1797) to make attempts bordering upon rashness, 
to re-cross the western wilderness, but he was again unsuc- 
cessful. He had sealed “the rocks, hills and mountains ” 
lying between North Carolina and Tennessee, and had met 
the preachers who were to accompany him on his perilous 
journey, but “was very weak, and had slow, but almost 
continual fevers.” He tarried beyond the mountains a few 
days, preaching, but with “great difficulty;” and there 
experienced ‘“‘in the night,” he says, “a complete change of 
mind. The weakness of my body, and the cold and unsettled 
state of the weather, made me, with the general advice of 
the preachers present, give up the cause. ...I have 
written a circumstantial letter to Brother Poythress and 
the Kentucky Conference. JI have made a plan for the 
stationing of the preachers, at least those of any standing ; 
and now I will make the best of my way to Baltimore; 
perhaps there may be some special call for me there.” 

The date of this resolution is March 29, but he does not 
appear to have reached Baltimore before the 10th of June. 
The records in his journal between these dates are defective 
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and not quite intelligible. According to Dr. Redford he 
actually proceeded to Kentucky and presided at the Con- 
ference which met at Bethel Academy on the Ist of May, 
but it is difficult to see how this statement is made to 
accord with his own most affecting account of his state 
of health during this interval, which, as showing how dili- 
gently every day was devoted to the prosecution of his 
great work, even when oppressed with severe affliction, I 
here subjoin: 

“ Sat. April 1. The weather was clear and cold: we set off 
for Brother Baker’s. My horse hath the honour of swimming 
Holston river every time I visit this country. Sun. 2. I 
felt better than I had done since I crossed the mountains. 
I preached on Acts. ili. 26, and was for pushing on again 
about fifteen miles farther, to Edward Coxe’s: we got lost, 
and were an hour in the night. Mon. 3. We made a 
stretching ride of about forty miles, and were another hour 
in the night, and came to Half Acres. I was properly out- 
done, and my fever returned and held me thirty hours. 
Tues. 4. I reached the widow Russell’s. Iam scarce able 
to read, write, sing, or pray; nevertheless, after I had 
rested, I preached in the evening. TVhwurs. 6. We took our 
way up Walker’s Valley. After riding about eight miles 
my weakness came on. ... The fever never left me, as I 
thought, from Monday until Friday night. I am kept 
cheerful, but very weak. My diet is chiefly tea, potatoes, 
Indian-meal gruel, and chicken broth. My reading is only 
the Bible. I cannot think much, and only write a few 
letters. I think of my charge, of the Conferences and the 
Church, and of my dear parents who will probably outlive 
me. I- must be made perfect through sufferings. I rest 
in rainy weather, and have to ride from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty miles in a week. The way we now 
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go, we have sometimes to ride thirty miles to get to a house. 
From the 9th of April to the 27th of May I have kept no 
journal. The notes of our travels and troubles taken by Jona- 
than Bird and Joshua Wells, will tell a small part of my sor- 
rows and sufferings. I have travelled about six hundred miles 
with an inflammatory fever, and fixed pain in my breast. 
I cannot help expressing the distinguished kindness of 
some families where I have been forced by weakness to 
stop—Captain Shannon, on Walker's Creek; my friend 
Scarborough, on the sinks of Green Briar; Colonel Moffatt 
and Brother Young in Augusta. Neither can I forget 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Moore; the Harrisons, at Rocktown, 
and Brother and Sister McWilliams; Sisters. Phelps and 
Reed, in Winchester, and my dear kind friend, Dr. Tiffin. 
By a strange Providence, I was cast upon Hh Dorsey, on 
Lingamore, who nursed me as if I had been his own 
father.” 

Here I conclude a chapter of some of the most instructive 
and suggestive facts to be found at any period of the history 
of the Church or of the world. As a record of successive 
examples of the cheerful denial of self for the welfare of 
others, and a witness to the constraining power of the love 
of Christ, the history of the planting of Methodism in 
Kentucky, can never be pondered by an intelligent Chris- 
tian. but with feelings of deep and thankful interest. 
There have been men who, as enthusiastic explorers of 
unknown regions of the globe, as resolute questioners of 
Nature to discover some of her secrets, as inventors of 
mechanical appliances, or as patriotic warriors, have exhi- 
bited marvellous strength of devotion to the object of their 
pursuit, in the apparent abnegation of self. But in general 
they have acted under the stimulus of finding themselves 
recompensed for their pains by an admiring recognition 
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of their services by the world. No hope or aspiration of 
this kind sustained the activities of the early evangelists of 
Kentucky. They forsook their happy homes, the circles of 
their friends, the means and opportunities within their reach 
of amassing wealth, and, in some cases, their already large 
worldly estates, and gave themselves up, in the very prime 
of their manhood, to a life of weariness and want and peril, 
with no prospect, or thought of reaping advantage to 
themselves eventually, at the cost of their immediate toil 
and privation. Their only motive was a definite sense of 
duty, and their only aim to aid in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of Divine love. They went out to their fellow men 
who were self-exiled from civilization and from Christian 
and social institutions, to help the few godly among them 
to maintain their steadfastness as Christians, despite the 
discouragements of their situation ;, but also to beseech the 
rebellious to be reconciled to God, to rouse the consciences 
of the ignorant and hardened, to give counsel and guidance 
to the penitent, to administer comfort to the sorrowing, to 
strengthen and encourage the heavily tempted, to shield 
the young and inexperienced against the corrupt moral 
influences which swept through their settlements, and to 
fortify their susceptible minds with a knowledge of those 
God-breathed Scriptures which were able to make them 
wise unto salvation through faith in Christ,—and thus 
to lay the foundations of cities in that wild territory where- 
in truth and righteousness should dwell. 

‘But were not these ends important and precious enough 
to sustain the men who believed them to be attainable 
through their use of a simple and Divinely instituted 
instrumentality, in the severest conditions in which they 
were called to labour? And had they not their reward 
in the marvellous success of their mission? Think of the 
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hundreds of souls brought to a knowledge of the Truth 
through their humble ministry during the earliest period of 
the populating of that great district, within four or five years. 
Think what their conversion implies in their own behalf, 
and in behalf of the several “stations” to which they 
belonged, and of the immigrants rapidly settling around 
them, and more or less falling into their habits and taking 
their character, and in behalf of the moral, intellectual, 
and social condition of the rising State of which they were 
the nucleus and centre. 

And were they not also abundantly. rewarded for their 
self-sacrificing labour in its blessed effects on their own 
spiritual character, in its continual enrichment of their 
own experience, and in their deep and abiding consciousness 
that God was with them? Being true successors of the 
Apostle who counted not his life dear unto himself so 
that he might finish his course with joy, might they not 
have justly appropriated his words, “As sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing: as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things”? One of them, 
whose name has been repeatedly before us, sank under the 
burden of his toil, and was taken to an early rest. Peter 
Massie had only been engaged in the duties of his trying 
mission three years when, on the 18th of December 1791, 
he entered the cabin of one of the settlers, exhausted with 
his labours and looking very ill. The next morning it was 
said to him, as he sat at the table, bright and cheerful, that 
be would be soon able to do his work as before, if he re- 
covered so fast. His prompt reply was, “If I am not 
well enough for my work, I am happy enough to die,”— 
and suddenly expired. Thus blessedly they laboured, and 
suffered, and triumphed over difficulties, building up and 
strengthening their own characters, serving their generation 
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and leaving a rich legacy of blessing to succeeding genera- 
tions ; and thus they verified one of their Master’s greatest 
sayings :-— 

“ Kacept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone, but if it die, at bringeth forth much fruit. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it ; and he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve 
Me let him follow Me; and where I am there shall also My 
servant be: of any man serve Me, him will My Father honour.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EPISCOPAL ITINERANOY : NEW ENGLAND. 


1791. 
A | ETHODISM has never been forward to build upon 


another man’s foundation, or to obtrude itself where 
other agencies were doing the work efficiently which it 
believed itself specially called to prosecute. or this reason 
probably it extended its operations on the American con- 
tinent southwards as far as Georgia, and westwards among 
the scattered settlements in the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, before it made any regular attempt to establish itself in 
New England. There, it might have been presumed, if any- 
where in that vast region, there would be no lack of spiritual 
labourers, and no religious destitution. Descendants of the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers,” or inheritors of the spiritual advantages 
which they had laboured so hard to secure in Church and 
State for all generations, what deficiency of holy light and 
influence could there be to deplore in their behalf ? 

But men are not spiritual and God-like by natural descent, 
nor are they made so by creeds, formularies, and elaborate 
external appliances ; and to become bigotedly attached to 
particular forms and dogmas, without possessing the clear 
thought they were intended to express, and without ex- 
periencing the spiritual life they were given to feed and 
guard, is to become narrow, pharisaical, and intolerant. 
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And this, too generally, was at this period the character of 
New England. With its religious belief defined, its religious 
rites formalised, its ordinances of religious worship pre- 
seribed and established, its religious dogmas interwoven 
with its political enactments, and with its towns and villages 
well supplied with churches, colleges, and schools,—its 
population had long settled into a dead religious calm; 
and, “trusting in lying words,” were saying, “The temple 
of the Lorp, the temple of the Lorp, the temple of the 
Lorp, are these !” 

At length the duty of endeavouring to rouse these formal 
and exclusive people to a degree of religious earnestness began 
to press itself upon the attention of some of the preachers. 
The first to be appointed to this task was Jesse Lee, whom 
we last saw with Asbury at Charleston, South Carolina. He 
had become well imbued with the spirit of his leader, and, 
receiving his commission from him at the New York Con- 
ference of 1789, he promptly entered, upon the work, and 
for twelve months prosecuted it alone, amidst many dis- 
couragements, but with regularity and unfailing energy and 
persistence. ‘I set out,” he said, “ with prayer to God for 
His blessing on my endeavours, and with an expectation of 
many oppositions.” He preached his first sermon under an 
apple-tree on the public way near the town of Norwalk, in 
Connecticut, after having been first refused the use of a 
private house, and afterwards the use of an old building, for 
which he had applied. Taking his lonely stand, he began to 
sing and pray, and gradually about twenty people gathered 
around him, to whom he preached from the text, “ Ye must 
be born again.” After the service “I told the people,” he 
says, “ that I intended to be with them again in two weeks ; 
and, if any of them would open their houses to receive me, 
I should be glad; but, if they were not willing, we would 
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meet at the same place.” Thence he hastened to Fairfield, 
asked for and obtained the use of the court-house, and, with 
the aid of the schoolmaster, and his own lusty singing, 
succeeded in collecting a congregation of thirty or forty 
hearers. He went on to New Haven and to Stratford, 
where also he obtained the use of the court-house. And 
thus he continued his untiring labours, journeying and 
preaching without the aid or sympathy of a single colleague, 
until the 27th of February, 1790, when he received, at 
Dantown, the unexpected and joyful intelligence that three 
preachers were on their way to join him. 

These were Jacob Brush, George Roberts, and Daniel 
Smith. The field had been prepared for these additional 
labourers by their courageous pioneer; but so few persons 
had been as yet enrolled as Methodists that their number 
barely doubled that of the preachers. The four at once 
distributed themselves over the ground previously traversed — 
by Lee alone, carrying on their work on the evangelistic 
principles now so well understood; and they shortly 
welcomed amongst them Freeborn Garrettson, accompanied 
by the eloquent and effective negro-preacher, called “ Black 
Harry.” This man whose name was Harry Hosier, had 
now been doing valuable service for about ten years. 
Asbury first took him as early as 1782, when travelling in 
the South, to preach to the coloured people, and he after- 
wards attended Dr. Coke in one or two of his excursions 
occasionally preaching to white as well as coloured congre- 
gations. Though very illiterate, he was popular in New 
England as he had been elsewhere, and contributed to rouse 
among the staid and stately inhabitants of those States an 
unwonted interest in the Methodist movement. ‘The 
different denominations,” said Mr. Garrettson, “heard 
him with much admiration; and the Quakers thought, as 
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he was unlearned, he must speak by immediate inspiration.” 
But though they heard the eloquent African Methodist with 
interest and “much applause,” they made no attempt to 
disguise their strong antipathy to Methodist doctrine. 
“We have hard work,” said Garrettson, “to plant what 
they call Arminianism in this country. We stand in need 
of the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove.” 

On Monday, October 4, 1790, Lee “entered the Con- 
ference in New York city, to solicit additional labourers 
for New England. What could he report of his services 
since he left the same body in June of the preceding year? 
A tale of as hard fare and as hard labours, doubtless, as any 
one there could relate, except possibly the venerable man 
who sat in the chair—the unequalled Asbury. But not of 
toils and trials alone could he speak. Much had been 
achieved. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Eastern Massa- 
chusetts had been thoroughly surveyed for more definite 
plans of labour. He, himself, had proclaimed the principles 
of Methodism in all the five New England States. He had 
removed much prejudice, and put the whole country more 
or less in expectation of further efforts. Prior to his depar- 
ture from Connecticut to Boston he had formed definitively 
two circuits, Stamford, or Reading, as it was afterwards 
called, and New Haven, and subsequently the general 
outlines of another in Eastern Massachusetts. His fellow- 
labourers had also extended their travels in many directions, 
so that five circuits were recorded on the Minutes at the 
Conference of 1790. Nearly two hundred souls had been 
united in classes,—a remarkably large number if we consider 
the formidable obstacles which obstructed every movement 
of the few labourers in the field. Two chapels, at least, 
had been erected; one in the parish of Stratfield (town of 
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Stratford) by the Society of Weston (now Easton), called 
Lee's Chapel: the first Methodist one built in New England ; 
the second, in Dantown, partially built when Lee welcomed 
into it his newly-arrived assistants on the 27th of February. 
Such were the results, thus far; and, with these for his 
arguments, he could not fail to intercede successfully for his 
new field. He spent three hours in a private interview with 
Asbury, discussing its claims. That good and far-seeing 
man not only complied with his wishes so far as to despatch 
with him additional labourers, but resolved to visit the 
Hastern States himself in the course of the ensuing year.” *- 
Asbury left New York for the States of New England on 
the 1st of June, 1791, and travelled through heavy rain to 
New Rochelle, where he preached at the opening of a newly 
erected Methodist Church. This town was originally a 
settlement of Huguenots, who fled from France after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and who, to perpetuate a 
name around which so many thrilling associations clustered, 
—the name of La Rochelle, their “own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters,”—aflixed it to their new place of dwelling. 
Asbury had visited it frequently immediately after his 
first arrival in New York, the result of which was that 
at this time the town contained a large and influential 
Methodist Society. On the morrow, June 2, he proceeded 
to White Plains, and preached in the court-house ; going 
forward the same day to Northeastle, where he preached 
again. ‘The following day he rode to Bedford, and preached 
«in the town-house to about two hundred hearers; and on 
the 4th he came to Wilton, within the State of Connecticut, 
where he preached to a serious and attentive audience in a 
private house, and then rode forward to Reading. ‘“ We 
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have travelled about twenty-four miles this day,” he says, 
“over very rough roads. This country is very hilly and 
open; not unlike that about the Peak of Derbyshire. I 
have confidence in God that this visit to New England 
will be blessed to my own soul, and the souls of others. 
We are now in Connecticut, and never out of sight of a 
house. Sometimes we have a view of many churches and 
steeples, built very neatly of wood, either for use, orna- 
ment, piety, policy, or interest,—or it may be some of all 
these. I do feel as if there had been religion in this country 
once, and I apprehend there is a little in form and theory left, 
There may have been a praying ministry and people here; 
but I fear they are now spiritually dead, and am persuaded 
that family and private prayer is very little practised. 
Could these people be brought to constant, fervent prayer, 
the Lord would come down and work wonderfully among 
them.” 

On the 5th, which was Sunday, he preached in the morn- 
ing to about three hundred attentive hearers assembled in a 
barn at Reading, and in the evening to “a multitude of 
people” in a Presbyterian meeting-house at Newtown,— 
“the young laughing and playing in the galleries, and the 
aged below seeming to be heavy and lifeless.” He “ was 
sick and weary.” On Monday he gave an exhortation to a 
little gathering in a private house at Stepney; then moved on 
to Chestnut-hill, where, as proper notice of his coming had 
not been given, his congregation was at first but small; 
before he had concluded, however, many other persons were 
added to it, and he. began again speaking, he says, for 
about forty minutes in as pointed a manner as he well could. 
He concluded the day with “a small family meeting” in a 
friend’s house. On Tuesday he arrived at Stratford, where 
Mr. Lee had formed the first class in New England. “Time 
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was,” he said, as he entered this town, ‘‘ when I should have 
thought the prospects here were very great,—the people 
attend in great multitudes. I find it necessary to guard 
against painful anxiety, on the one hand, as well as against 
lukewarmness, on the other. Good news! They have voted 
that the town-house shall be shut! Well, where shall we 
preach? Some of the select men,—one, at least,—granted 
access. I felt unwilling to go, as it is always my way not 
to push myself into any public-house. We had close work 
on Isaiah lv. 6, 7. Some smiled, some laughed, some 
swore, some talked, some prayed, some wept. Had it been 
a house of our own, I should not have been surprised had 
the windows been broken. I refused to preach there any 
more ; and it was well I did—two of the esquires were quite 
displeased at our admittance. We met the class and found 
some gracious souls. The Methodists have a Society con- 
sisting of about twenty members, some of them converted, 
but they have no house of worship. They may now make 
a benefit of a calamity; being denied the use of other 
houses, they will the more earnestly labour to get one of 
their own.” The next day he preached in the house of one 
of the members.  “ Finding that most of those who attended 
were serious, I spoke on our blessed Lord’s invitation 
Matt. xi. 283—30. It was a time of comfort to the few 
seekers and believers present.” 

On Thursday he reached New Haven, “the city of Elms,” 
where an unusual audience awaited him. His appointments, 
he found, had been published in the newspapers. ‘+ Hvery- 
thing was quiet. We called on the sheriff. We then put 
up our horses at the Bull Tavern, near the College-yard. I 
was weary and unwell. TI had the honour of having President 
Styles, Dr. W., and the Rev. Mr. E., with several of the 
collegians, to hear me. When I nail concluded, no man 
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spoke to me. I thought of dear Mr. Whitefield’s words to 
Mr. Boardman, and Mr. Pilmoor at their first coming over 
to America: ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘if ye were Calvinists, ye would 
take the country before ye.’ We visited the College-chapel 
at the hour of prayer: we wished to go through the whole 
to inspect the interior arrangements, but no one invited me. 
The divines were grave, and the students were attentive ; 
they treated me like a fellow-Christian in coming to hear me 
preach, and like a stranger in other respects. Should Cokes- 
bury or Baltimore ever furnish the opportunity, I, in my 
turn, will requite their behaviour by treating them as friends, 
brethren, and gentlemen.” Cokesbury, which, as we shall 
see by-and-bye, soon afterwards perished, did not afford 
him the opportunity of requiting, in the way he proposed, 
the attentions shown him at Yale. But other Methodist 
bishops have had the pleasure of conducting other learned 
professors and divines of New Haven, over a college situated 
much nearer that town than was Baltimore; and they, in 
turn, have been equally ready to receive and treat with 
courtesy bishops of the Methodist Church, and professors of 
the neighbouring Methodist College at Middletown. ‘* Could 
the Bishop have foreseen the growth of the Church in Hart- 
ford and Middletown,” says Henry Boehm, “and especially 
that noble institution, the Wesleyan University, which has 
been such a blessing to our Church, how would his great 
soul have thanked God and taken courage !” 

With more love than ever, he says, for his own warm- 
hearted people, he pressed onward the next day to Walling- 
ford, and preached in a meeting-house belonging to the 
Separatists, a strange home feeling coming over him as he 
traced resemblances in the country through which he passed 
to the rural scenery of England. After preaching at five 
o’clock the next morning “in a large room, to a small com- 
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pany,” he rode forward to Wallingford-Farms, and preached 
on the strait gate and narrow way that leadeth unto life; 
“then,” he says, “I came to Middlefields, and lodged at the 
house of a niece of David Brainerd. Here we enjoy the 
quiet use of a meeting-house.” He was “ very unwell” on 
the Sunday: but he, notwithstanding, preached three times, 
—in the morning and afternoon at Middlefields, and in the 
evening in the Congregational Church at Middletown, “to 
a very large, serious, and attentive congregation,” not one 
of whom had the considerateness to inquire, ‘‘ Master, where 
dwellest thou?” After the service he had to ride a mile 
out of town to find accommodation for the night; but he 
reminded himself that “it was to the poorer classes that this 
preaching was anciently blessed,” and was comforted. 

On Monday he proceeded down the Connecticut to 
Hoddam, “‘ where David Brainerd was born,” and thence to 
Lyme, where he arrived late at night, and was hospitably 
received by “a free, open-hearted Baptist minister who rose 
from his bed” to welcome him. Onward he went “over 
rocks, and through heat and dust, to New London.” “My 
mind,” he observes, “has felt but little temptation to im- 
patience until yesterday and to-day. But, through grace, I 
do not yield thereto. It is both unreasonable and unchris- 
tian to murmur. It betters nothing. To deny ourselves, 
and to take up our cross daily, is our duty. Let us not 
flee from it.” After preaching at New London—his church 
the court-house, his subject 2 Peter ii. 15—he continued 
his journey “over a most dreadful road” to Stonington, to 
Westerly, Rhode Island, to Charleston, and thence, crossing 
the Narragansett “in a spacious open boat,” to Newport. 
Here, he says, “we stayed two nights. I lectured the 
second night from Isaiah Ixiv. 1—7. There was some life 
amongst the people, although it was late, and the congrega- 
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tion like our Lord’s disciples before His passion. I expect 
before many years the Methodists will have a house of : 
worship here. I feel the state of this people,—they are 
settled upon their lees, and want emptying from vessel to 
vessel to quicken them.” 

On Saturday, he writes, “We go hence to Providence. 
On this journey I felt much humbled. I am unknown, and 
have small congregations, to which I may add, a jar in senti- 
ment; but I do not dispute. My soul is brought into close 
communion. I should not have felt for these people and for 
the preachers as I now do, had I not visited them; perhaps 
I may do something for them on a future day. We came to 
Bristol, and should have gone further, but Captain G. 
saw us and took us to his house. At the request of a few 
persons, I preached in the court-house to about one hundred 
people, and enforced, ‘ The Son of man has come to seek and 
to save that which is lost,’ and found a degree of liberty. 
Some time ago there was the beginning of a work here, but 
the few souls who began are now discouraged from meeting 
together. I fear religion is extinguished by confining it too 
much to church and Sunday service, and reading of sermons. 
I feel that I am not among my own people, although I be- 
lieve there are some who fear God.” He preached in the 
town, and was gratified to find a few inquirers, and to meet 
with “an old disciple,” who gave him an account of his con- 
version under the ministry of Gilbert Tennant, and told 
him much about Mr. Whitefield and the olden times; and, 
though under deep depression while there, he left it believing 
that the Lord would “shortly visit the town again, and that 
even we shall have something to do in it.” He says that he 
rested a day at Easton, though he preached once and “the 
people felt the word. We have had a solemn, happy, and 
solitary, retreat, and my soul entered into renewed life.” 
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He arrived at length at Boston. Boardman had once 
* visited this city, and had induced two or three persons to 
meet together as Methodists. Lee and Garrettson had been 
recently there, and had preached onthe Common. But little 
of a decisive character had been accomplished, and Asbury 
entered the city of the Puritans in depression. “ I felt much 
pressed in spirit,” he says, “as if the door was not open. 
As it was Court time, we were put to some difficulty in 
getting entertamment. It was appointed for me to preach at 
Murray’s Church,—not at all pleasing to me; and _ that 
which made it worse was, that I had only about twenty or 
thirty people to preach to in a large house. It appeared to 
me that those who professed friendship for us were ashamed 
to publish us. On Friday evening I preached again; my 
congregation was somewhat larger. Owing perhaps to the 
loudness of my voice, the sinners were noisy in the streets. 
My subject was Rev. 11.17, 18. I was disturbed, and not 
at liberty, although I sought it. I have done with Boston 
until we can obtain a lodging, a house to preach in, and 
some to join us. Some things here are to be admired in the 
place and among the people; their bridges are great works, 
and none are ashamed of labour. Of their hospitality I 
cannot boast. In Charleston,—wicked Charleston,—six years 
ago, a stranger, I was kindly invited to eat and drink by 
many—here by none. ‘There are, I think, nine meeting- 
houses of the Establishment (Congregational Churches), one 
Roman Catholic, two Episcopalian; the Methodists have 
none. But their time may come.” And his faith in the 
future has been justified. “In our day,” says Dr. Stevens, 
“some ten churches, some of them among the best orna- 
ments of the city, are occupied by his sons in the ministry, 


and are more numerous than its Puritan churches at that 
time.” 
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Leaving Boston, he says, “‘I preached at Slade’s Tavern, 
on my way to Lynn. Here I was agreeably surprised to 
find a house raised for the Methodists. Asa town, I think 
Lynn the perfection of beauty. It is seated on a plain, 
under a range of craggy hills, and open to the sea. There 
is a promising Society, an exceedingly well-behaved congre- 
gation; these things, doubtless, made all things pleasing 
to me. Here,” he adds, with prophetic confidence which 
facts have verified, ‘““we shall make a firm stand; and 
from this central point,—from Lynn,—shall the light of 
Methodism and of truth radiate through the State.” Re- 
specting Marblehead, which he next visited, he writes, 
“When I entered this town, my heart was more melted 
towards its inhabitants than to any in these parts, with the 
exception of Lynn. After consultation, and some alterca- 
tion among themselves, the Committee invited me to preach 
in Mr. Storey’s meeting-house, which I did accordingly at 
four o’clock, on Acts xxiv. 17, 18. I was led to speak 
alarmingly, while I pointed out the Gospel as descriptive of 
their misery and need of mercy. Brother Lee preached in 
the evening to a great number of people, in and about 
Mr. Martin’s house. Next morning, weak as I was, I could 
not forbear speaking to them on, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God.” 

He proceeded to Salem, where he found five churches, 
“two of them on the New Divinity plan,—that is, regenera- 
tion the first work—no repentance, prayer, or faith till 
this is accomplished.” He was refused the use of any of 
them. “I lectured, however,” he says, ‘‘in the court-house, 
on Romans vy. 6—9. I looked upon the greater part of my 
congregation as judges; and I talked until they, becoming 
weary, began to leave me.. I have done with Salem until 
we can get a better stand. I had the curiosity to visit the 
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Calvary of the Witches—that is, those who were destroyed on 
the charge of witchcraft,” (in the time of Cotton Mather). 
“I saw the graves of many innocent, good people, who were 
putto death, suffering persecution from those who had suffered 
persecution,—such, and so strangely contradictory, 1s man.” 
He next visited Manchester; preached, by permission of 
“the select men,” in the parish church; was heard with 
attention, and offered a fee which he respectfully declined to 
accept; and then returned to Lynn, where he tarried ten 
days. 

In this place a Society had been formed about four months 
previously, by Jesse Lee. He had come thither under the 
discouragement of repeated repulses at Boston, and was com- 
forted by receiving unexpectedly a cordial welcome from a Mr. 
Johnson, who opened his house for preaching. The news of 
his arrival and purposes quickly spread through the village, 
and a congregation was collected, among whom were several 
persons who had sat under the ministry of the Methodists in 
the South, and who expressed a desire to be united in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Mr. Lee did not accede to their proposal 
immediately ; but, leaving with them copies of the “* General 
Rules,” returned to Boston to make another attempt to 
obtain a preaching-place. After a month’s absence he 
came again to Lynn, and formed there the first Methodist 
Society in Massachusetts. It was composed of eight persons. 
They met as a Society class for the first time on the 20th 
ot February, 1791; but on the 27th of June, when Asbury 
arrived, had increased to nearly a hundred persons, and had 
already erected a wooden meeting-house, by which he was 
greatly surprised and gratified. During his sojourn in 
this place he preached repeatedly in this hastily-built chapel 
(a mere shed, probably) to an attentive congregation, enjoy- 
ing, he says, sweet peace, and full of confidence that “ God 
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would work in these States, and give us a great harvest.” He 
visited and “ conversed freely” with the families, baptized, 
and administered the Lord’s Supper, and met the classes, 
and was engaged for a time in “close reading.” 

On the 13th of July he began his return journey, passing 
rapidly through several towns which he enumerates in order; 
but without any observations, except that at one of them 
where he stopped to dine he was not allowed to preach, 
because the people were united, and did not wish to divide 
the parish. ‘Their fathers,” however, he drily subjoins, 
“divided the kingdom and the Church too, and, when they 
could not obtain liberty of conscience in England, they 
sought it here among wild men and beasts.” At Springfield 
he preached in a private house, where his hearers “were a 
little moved,” and one person was under deep conviction. 
Re-entering Connecticut, he preached at two places, where 
he had “large and very criticising congregations,” though 
“ some present had feeling hearts.” At Windsor the minister 
received him kindly, he says; ‘ but did not fail to let us 
know how lightly he thought of us and of our principles.” 
At Hartford he preached in Mr. 8 ’s meeting-house, and 
was attended by three ministers ; and at Litchfield preached 
in the Episcopal Church, remarking, ‘I think Morse’s account 
of his countrymen is near the truth. Never have I seen any 
people who would talk so long, so correctly, and so seriously 
about trifles.” By a rocky, mountainous way he journeyed 
on by Cornwall and New Britain to Albany, and thence to 
New York, “weak and unwell, yet happy in God.” 

On estimating the distances he had travelled during the 
eight weeks of his absence, he says, “I judge that my jour- 
ney to Lynn, and my rides through the country thereabouts, 
have made a distance of little less than five hundred miles 
and thence to Albany nearly the same; and from Albany to 
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New York not much less.” And with reference to the in- 
fluence of Methodist agency upon the Established churches 
in this part of the continent, he says, “I am led to think 
the Eastern Church will find this saying hold true in the 
Methodists, namely, ‘I will provoke you to jealousy by a 
people that were no people; and by a foolish nation will I 
anger you.” He did not look for large numerical gains as 
the immediate result of efforts put forth in this district. His 
hope was that the little leaven of evangelistic zeal de- 
posited there would quicken into new life the mass of cold 
and formal dogmatism with which it came in contact, and 
that indirectly vaster results would be achieved than could 
be computed and represented by figures. On the 28th of May 
1789, he had written, with reference to his appointment of 
Jesse Lee* to labour in these States: “ New-England 
stretcheth out the hand to our ministry, and I trust that 
thousands will shortly feel its influence. My soul shall praise 
the Lord.” And already thousands had felt its influence, 
besides the multitudes who had been gathered into its 


* Lee was specially fitted for this difficult mission, by his kindly 
and genial disposition and his irrepressible humour. Nothing dis- 
couraged him, and his ready tact and aptness of repartee never failed. 
Dr. Stevens gives the following amusing example as an illustration. 
When on his way to Lynn from Boston after his repulse from that 
city, as related a page or two forward, he saw two lawyers “ hastening 
after him on horseback, with evident expectations of amusement. 
They entered into conversation with him on extemporaneous speaking, 
one on each side of him. ‘Don’t you often make mistakes?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Well, what do you do with them? Let them go?’ ‘Sometimes I 
do,’ replied the preacher, drily ; ‘if they are very important, I correct 
them ; if not, or if they express the truth, though differently from 
what I had designed, Loften let them go. For instance, if,in preach- 
ing, I should wish to quote the text which says, the devil is a liar 
and the father of it, and should happen to misquote it, and say he 
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Societies and congregations. The increase of membership 
during this single year of Asbury’s tour of inspection and 
evangelizing was nearly nine hundred; and only twelve 
months later he had the satisfaction of again visiting Lynn, 
to encourage and strengthen the few labourers scattered 
over that vast and thorny field, and to give them the benefit 
of his personal survey of it, on the first occasion of their 
coming together as a Conference. I close this chapter with 
his brief but suggestive account of this first New England 
Conference. 

He says: “ Thursday, August 2nd. Our Conference met, 
consisting of eight preachers, much united, besides myself. 
In Lynn we have the outside of a house completed; and, 
what is best of all, several souls profess to be converted to 
God. I preached on 1 John iv. 1—6, and had some life. 
There was preaching every night. Saturday, 4th. I preached 
an ordination sermon to a very serious congregation, from 
the words, ‘ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God. 
Sabbath Morning, 5th. I preached from the text, ‘ What, know 


was a lamyer, etc., why, it isso near the truth I should probably let 
it pass.’ ‘Humph,’ exclaimed the lawyer, ‘I don’t know whether 
you are more a knave or a fool.’ ‘Neither,’ replied Lee, looking from 
one to the other; ‘I believe I am just between the two.’ The gentle- 
men of the bar looked at each other, and were soon in advance 
hasting on their way.” Mr. Boehm remarks that, “there are those 
who think he was nothing but a bundle of fun... . Such have 
altogether mistaken his character. He had arich vein of wit, and a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, but he made his wit subservient to the 
cause of truth, and to silence cavillers. . . . He was the pioneer of a 
noble army of Methodist preachers who have revolutionised New 
England and New England theology. All over its hills and valleys 
he has written his name in characters that will he read by succeeding 
generations to the end of time,” 
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ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own? For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” In 
the afternoon Brother Allen preached; and I afterwards 
gave them a farewell exhortation, and there were some 
affectionate feelings excited amongst the people. Many were 
moved, and felt a great desire to speak in the Lovefeast, but 
they had not courage. Monday, 6th. We took leave of the 
town, making a hasty flight,”—to another and similar gather- 
ing elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY. 


HAVE already called attention to the gradual growth of 

the Methodist Church system in the case alike of the 
parent stem in this country, and of its vigorous and fruitful 
offshoot in America. This, as before pointed out, affords 
the explanation of some parts and provisions of the organi- 
zation, which outside critics have unsparingly censured. 
Had the system been constructed on premeditation for the 
promotion of all conceivable ecclesiastical purposes, with 
a due regard to all the possible requirements of both 
preachers and people, a fairer and more shapely exterior 
would probably have been given to it; but, whether in that 
case it would have worked more satisfactorily, is not so easy 
to determine. But we have to deal with the actual, and not 
with the problematical. Methodism, in all its incidental 
details, if not in its essential principles as a Church institu- 
tion, is as much the creation of circumstances as is the 
British Constitution; and just as the gradual growth of the 
British Constitution accounts for some of its theoretic 
anomalies, which, notwithstanding, work very satisfactory 
results, so the incongruities which a bystander may detect 
in the practical system of Methodism are attributable to its 
eradual adaptation to new conditions and wants as they have 
successively arisen, and probably fulfil the purposes of the 
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system more effectually than would a more logically perfect 
organization. But the machinery of Methodism, like that of 
the British Constitution, has not acquired completeness with- 
out an occasional jar or shock, which has led to a renewed in- 
spection, and, it may be, a readjustment of some of its parts. 

One thing which gave dissatisfaction to some of the 
preachers, not long after the formation of the Church, was 
the power which the constitution lodged in the hands of the 
bishop of appointing them wherever he pleased. Nothing 
could have been more natural than the vesting of this power 
in the episcopal office, and it was not without constitutional 
checks. The election to the office belonged to the Con- 
ference itself; and, not only was the bishop responsible to 
the Conference for the character of his administration, but 
was liable to be deposed or expelled for acts of maladminis- 
tration. He occupied Mr. Wesley’s seat, but with a limita- 
tion of his rights. Mr. Wesley always claimed the power to 
appoint his preachers to the kind of work for which he 
deemed them most suitable. Godly and zealous men, he 
said, came to offer him their services as his sons in the 
Gospel, to labour when, how, and where he might desire. 
This was the understood condition between them and him, 
when he accepted their assistance. If they grew weary of 
this condition, they were at liberty to withdraw from him; 
and he, if he saw sufficient cause, claimed the hberty to 
withdraw from any of them. In continuing with him on 
these terms, he said, they did him no favour, except as his 
reward was with the Lord. At present it brought upon him 
nothing but trouble and care. 

It was inevitable that men whose habits of thought and 
feeling had been moulded by their relation to Mr. Wesley 
on this condition, should think of themselves, when called 
to act as his representatives, as invested with similar power 
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in relation to the men who by their own election placed 
them at their head. Nor was the power likely to be abused 
by such a man as Asbury, any more than by Wesley 
himself. But it was not long before questions and pleas of 
expediency with reference to it, began to suggest: themselves. 
Ought any man to be entrusted with almost unrestricted 
power over his brethren? Apart from all considerations 
of a partial or an impartial exercise of his functions, was 
it not hard, however abstractedly regarded, that a body 
of men, some of whom might be personally equal in all 
respects to the bishop, should be so completely at his 
disposal? Besides, was it to be expected that he, however 
gifted and good, should have so just an acquaintance with 
the wants of localities, and the special fitness of preachers to 
satisfy them, as would be a sufficient guarantee against his 
commission of great and cruel mistakes ? 

None denied that there was weight in these pleas; but 
how was the difficulty complained of to be overcome? The 
present method of stationing was not new, and had hitherto 
given satisfaction; and much might be pleaded in favour of 
its continuance among men who were all aiming to promote 
the same ends, who had at heart the prosperity of the same 
good work. For, as the bishop had the advantage of 


knowledge of the whole work as only a man of his oppor- 
tunities of observation could have, there would be less 
danger of unsuitable appointments being made by him than 
by others ; and, if the number of ministers increased beyond 
the possibility of his knowing each of them sufficiently, that 
difficulty could be met by an increase in the Episcopate 
Let them beware, it was urged, lest, in the attempt to 
obviate one contingent or actual evil, another of equal mag- 
nitude was not produced. 
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To Bishop Asbury, any change shown to be adequate to 
the requirements of the work, would have been a coveted 
relief; for the load of responsibility which he willingly bore 
for the sake of the cause, was a burden which brought with 
it no personal advantage. But what was to be the nature of 
the change demanded? The answer returned to this ques- 
tion by the leader of the agitation, a preacher of popular 
gifts, whose name was James O’Kelly, was, “Let the 
preachers severally have the right of appeal from the act of 
the bishop to the Conference over which he presides.” But 
how was this right, which implied a change in the constitu- 
tion, to be conferred? For no single Conference had the 
power to grant it; and the number of annual Conferences 
was rapidly multiplying with the progress of the work. 

On other grounds, the institution of a central and repre- 
sentative body had been found necessary, and at the Con- 
ference held at New York, in May, 1789, the two bishops 
(Coke and Asbury), presented the following scheme for 
the formation of a convention to be called a “Council,” 
which the Conference approved and adopted :— 

“Ques. Whereas the holding of General Conferences on 
this extensive continent would be attended with a variety of 
difficulties, and many inconveniences to the work of God; 
and whereas we judge it expedient that a Council should be 
formed of chosen men out of the several districts, as repre- 
sentatives of the whole Connexion, to meet at stated times,— 
in what manner is this Council to be formed, what shall be 
its powers, and what further regulations shall be made con- 
cerning it? 

“Ans. 1. Our bishops and presiding-elders shall be the 
members of this Council; provided that the members who 
form the Council be never fewer than nine. And, if any 
unavoidable circumstance prevent the attendance of a pre- 
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siding-elder at the Council, he shall bave authority to send 
another elder out of his own district to represent him; but 
the elder so sent by the absenting presiding-elder shall have 
no seat in the Council without the approbation of the bishop 
or bishops, and presiding-elders present. And if after the 
above-mentioned provisions are complied with, any unavoid- 
able circumstance, or any contingencies, reduce the number 
to less than nine, the bishop shall immediately summon such 
elders as do not preside to complete the number. 

“2. These shall have authority to mature everything they 
shall judge expedient :—(1) To preserve the general union ; 
(2) to render and preserve the external form of worship 
similar in all our Societies through the continent; (3) to 
preserve the essentials of the Methodist doctrines and dis- 
cipline pure and uncorrupted ; (4) to correct all abuses and 
disorders; and, lastly, they are authorized to mature every- 
thing they may see necessary for the good of the Church, 
and for the promoting and improving our colleges and plan 
of education. 

“3, Provided nevertheless that nothing shall be received 
as the resolution of the Council, unless it be assented to 
unanimously by the Council; and nothing so assented to by 
the Council shall be binding in any district till it has been 
agreed upon by a majority of the Conference which is held 
for that district. 

“4, The bishops shall have authority to summon the 
Council to meet at such times and places as they shal 
judge expedient. 

“5, The first Council shall be held at Cokesbury, on the 
1st day of next December.” 

This Council met as appointed, and consisted of Asbury, as 
bishop, and eleven elders, including O'Kelly. It did not deal 
with the question of stationing the preachers, and could 
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scarcely have been intended to allay the growing feeling of 
discontent with reference to that question. It had, in fact, 
the unforeseen effect of fomenting and increasing the dis- 
affection. A few days after it met, Asbury wrote, “I 
received a letter from the presiding-elder of this district, 
James O'Kelly. He makes heavy complaints respecting my 
power, and bids me pause for one year, or he must use his 
influence against me.” And again a little later, “ I have felt 
grieved in mind that there is a link broken out of twelve 
that should form a chain of union. I hope God will sanctify 
some providence to the explanation of this matter, and heal 
the whole.” O’Kelly had at length declared war against 
what he called the Bishop’s assumption of power, and against 
the Council, as a concentration and increase, rather than a 
reduction of it ; and was moving the people wherever he had 
influence to demand the calling of a General Conference, for 
inquiring into the matter. Would he be content to abide by 
the decision of such a Conference? We shall see. 

So intense was the Bishop’s anxiety to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace that, to use again his own words, 
he wrote to O'Kelly to declare his willingness to take his 
seat in the Council as another member, and, on that point, at 
least, to waive the claims of Episcopacy; “yea,” said he, 
‘“‘T would lie down and be trodden on, rather than know- 
ingly injure one soul.” And if ever utterance was guileless, 
it was this passionate effusion of a full heart. But O'Kelly 
was not to be moved from his purpose by a generous appeal 
to his nobler feelings. The Council reassembled on the 
1st of December, 1790, as had been arranged, he protesting 
against it by his absence. But the opposition to it, and the 
demand for a General Conference became so widespread and 
violent through his incessant agitation, that though it did 
not formally dissolve itself, it never met again. On the 
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23rd of March succeeding, Asbury records the re-arrival of 
“Jong-looked-for Dr. Coke,” who had been shipwrecked on 
his fourth voyage from England. “I found the Doctor’s 
sentiments,” he says mournfully, “with regard to the 
Council, quite changed. James O’Kelly’s letters had reached 
London. I felt perfectly calm, and acceded to a General 
Conference for the sake of peace.” 

It was forthwith arranged for, and was duly held, at Bal- 
timore, on the 1st of November, 1792. Dr. Coke had mean- 
time again crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic, and was 
present to preside on tne occasion. Asbury, who had looked 
forward to it with great anxiety, says, “I felt awfully. At 
my desire they appointed a moderator and preparatory com- 
mittee to keep order, and bring forward the business with 
regularity. We had heavy debates on the first, second, and 
third, sections of our Form of Discipline.” As the preroga- 
tives of the Episcopacy were the subjects of discussion, 
Asbury says, ‘I gave up the whole matter to them (to con- 
sider, unembarrassed by his presence), and to Dr. Coke, who 
presided ; and sent them the following letter :— 

“ My DEAR BRETHREN,— 

“* Let my absence give you no pain : Dr. Coke presides. I am hap- 
pily excused from assisting to make laws by which myself am to be 
governed. I have only to obey and execute. Iam happy in the con- 
sideration that I never stationed a preacher through enmity, or as a 
punishment. I have acted for the glory of God, the good of the people, 
and to promote the usefulness of the preachers. Are yousure that. if 
you please yourselves, the people will be as fully satisfied. They often 
say, ‘ Let us have such a preacher,’ and sometimes, ‘ We will not have 
such an one.’ Perhaps I must say, ‘ His appeal forced him upon you.’ 
I am one,—ye are many. I am as willing to serve youasever. I want 
not to sit in any man’s way. I scorn to solicit votes. Speak your 
minds freely ; but, remember, you are only making laws for the present 


time. It may be that, asin some other things, so in this, a future day 
may give you further light,” 
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O’Kelly’s resolution was in the following terms :— 


“That, after the bishop appoints the preachers at the Conference to 
their several circuits, if any one thinks himself injured by the appoint- 
ment, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Conference and state his 
objections, and, if the Conference approve his objections, the bishop 
shall appoint him to another circuit.” 


It is easy to understand that much might be said on this 
proposition, both for and against ; and we are told that the 
debate was protracted over three days, but that the motion 
was eventually lost by a large majority. The sequel, in the 
case of the leader of the agitation, shall be stated in the calm 
words of the Bishop. He says: “ Mr. O’Kelly, being disap- 
pointed in not obtaining the right of appeal from any station 
made by me, withdrew from the Connexion, and went off. 
For himself, the Conference well knew that he could not 
complain of our regulation. He had been appointed to the 
south district of Virginia for about ten succeeding years ; 
and upon his plan might have appointed himself, and any 
preacher, or set of preachers, to the district, whether the 
people wished to have them or not.” 

Unhappily, as is common with disappointed men of an am- 
bitious and turbulent spirit, Mr.O’Kelly retired from the Con- 
ference to continue his opposition without. He had already 
gathered around him a body of sympathizers, who, now that 
he was defeated, pronounced him an injured man, denounced 
the Conference, with Bishop Asbury at its head, as a body 
of tyrants, appealed to the tribunal of Public Opinion, and, 
of course, evoked from the multitude, who knew, and could 
know, nothing of the merits of the case, a decision adverse 
to the whole Methodist system. The result was, that in 
South Virginia, where O’Kelly’s influence was the greatest, 
the Societies were rent, decimated, or irrecoverably scattered; 
a body of seceders, with the popular rallying-ery of Freedom 
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and Reform, constituted, under O’Kelly’s leadership, “ the 
Republican Methodist Church ;” and the progress of the 
evangelistic movement was seriously impeded, But the 
triumph of revolt was of short duration. When the schism 
and the purposes of its leader were mentioned to Asbury 
he quietly remarked, “I here that there was a Conference at 
Reese’s Chapel, in Charlotte County, Virginia, to form what 
they call a free constitution and a pure Church; and to re- - 
ject me and my creatures. Only let them settle in congre- 
gations, and tax the people, and I know how it will work! 
Whenever the people are unwilling to receive us, we will 
peacefully withdraw from them ; and if those who wish the 
change can serve them better than we have done,—vwell. 
Perhaps some of them can think with ——, that I am the 
greatest villain on the continent. I bid such adieu, and 
appeal to the bar of God. I have no time to contend, having 
better work to do. The Lord judge between me and them.” 
And the new organization was as ephemeral as he foresaw 
and predicted. The seceders soon began to contend for pre- 
eminence among themselves; and this counsel and work, 
which was not of God, “came to nought.” 

This harassing business being disposed of, ‘the General 
Conference,” says Asbury, “went through the Discipline, 
Articles of Faith, Forms of Baptism, Matrimony, and Burial 
of the Dead ; as also the Offices of Ordination. The Con- 
ference ended in peace, after voting another General Con- 
ference to be held four years hence. By desire of my brethren 
I preached from the text of St. Peter, ‘ Finally, be ye all of 
one mind; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. My 
mind was kept in peace, and my soul enjoyed rest in the 
Stronghold.” 

Speaking with reference to the whole session, Dr. Coke 
says, “I have always entertained very high ideas of the 
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piety and zeal of the American preachers, and of the con- 
siderable abilities of many ; but had no expectation, I con- 
fess, that the debates would be carried on in so very masterly 
a manner; so that, on every question of importance, the 
subject seemed to be considered in every possible light. 
Throughout the debates they conducted themselves as the 
servants of the people; and therefore never lost sight of 
them on any question. Indeed, the single eye, and spirit 
of humility, manifested by the preachers throughout the 
Conference, were extremely pleasing, and afforded a comfort- 
able prospect of the increase of the work of God in the whole 
continent.” 

Thus the institution of the quadrennial General Con- 
ference, the great legislative Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, owes its origin to a disastrous internal 
dispute. Or, should we not rather say, was, like so many 
other of the provisions of Methodism, the unlooked for 
answer of Providence to the cry of a generally felt want. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
EPISCOPAL ITINERANCY: THE CIRCUIT OF THE STATES. 


1793. 


HE business of this important Conference concluded, 
Dr. Coke prepared to embark for the West Indies, and 
Bishop Asbury set out with eagerness on his annual tour of 
the States. His route lay first southward, as far as Savan- 
nah; thence through South and North Carolina, across the 
mountains to Tennessee and Kentucky ; back to the Holston, 
and along the western slope of the Alleghanies into West 
Virginia; onward along the rugged mountains into Mary- 
land; then northward to Albany and the States of New 
England. Under the guidance of his faithful journal we 
will follow him over this immense circuit, and look at his 
character in the light thrown upon it by some of its thickly- 
set incidents. 

Leaving Baltimore the day after the Conference closed, 
he rode forty miles to Alexandria, in Virginia, to preside at 
a District Conference. Here he ministered to the guidance 
and encouragement of his brethren by an expository dis- 
course; and by a close sitting with them, dispatched the 
business: of the Session in a single day. Then he is off 
in company with five of them into Caroline county, riding 
fifty-three miles before sunset. ‘So much,” he says, play- 
fully, “for an American episcopos;” and more seriously 
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adds, “Travelling in such haste, I could not be as much 
in mental prayer as I desired ; although I enjoyed many 
moments of sweet converse with God.” By the next 
Sunday he has arrived at Manchester, where again he 
preaches, presides over a District Conference, meets the 
preachers “in band,” and rejoices over their “union and 
love.” His next halting-place is Petersburg, where, and 
in the surrounding places, he preached repeatedly, spoke 
encouragingly to the young people, met the Societies, 
comforted a dear dispirited old Christian in his recent 
bereavement, and projected and “formed a constitution for 
a district-school.” Thence he directed his course for’ 
Lewisburg, met about forty preachers in Conference, with 
whom he was diligently employed for four days; then 
giving thanks to God for the hundreds of conversions 
reported from their circuits, presses onward into South 
Carolina. 

“ Saturday, Dec. 15. Our labours finished, we rode to 
Neuse River. Sun. 16. Preached at Merritt’s. Mon. 17. 
Rode fifteen miles to S——’s: preached on Christ, the 
believer’s wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion. We had a difficult road in getting to New River, 
but a kind Providence brought us along very well, although 
the weather was exceedingly cold. We crossed the stream 
by fording, about half-past eight o’clock, and about ten 
arrived at Rainey’s, very cold and in much pain. A con- 
gregation of willing, patient souls was called hastily together,» 
to whom I preached on 2 Pet. i. 4. Wed. 19. I was 
detained until about ten o’clock, and then rode on to 
N) ’s, and dined; we then hastened on to Deep River, 
and lodged at Mr. B——’s. Lord, show kindness to those 
who have succoured me! Thurs. 20. I took a route along 
a new path below the Narrows of Pee Dee; and after 
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riding forty-five or fifty miles, came in, cold and hungry, 
about seven o’clock, and found a congregation waiting: I 
was fatigued and could say but little to them. Fri. 21. 
I rode thirty miles to Rocky River; had few to hear. 
Sat. 22. The people were attentive and behaved well at 
Anson court-house. In the evening we had a weary ride 
to Brother Jackson’s. 

“Sunday, Dec. 23. We attended from ten till one 
o’clock in a house built of poles; here were light and 
ventilators plenty. We rode this evening twenty miles to 
Mr. Blakeney’s. The rain caught us in the woods, and we 
were well steeped. Arriving, we found a good house, 
table, and bed, which was some relief to weather-beaten 
pilgrims. Christmas Eve. We rode in the rain twenty-five 
miles to our kind Brother Horton’s, and found many people 
had gathered. Christmas Day. Rode forty-five miles to dear 
Brother Rembert’s; kind and good, rich and liberal ; who 
has done more for the poor Methodists than any man in 
South Carolina. The Lord grant that he, with his house- 
hold, may find mercy in that day. Wednesday, 26. Preached 
at’ Quarterly-meeting on, the words ‘of St. Peter, ‘ Rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that 
when His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy.’ I was pleased to hear the young men alter 
the sacrament. I felt uncommonly melted; tears involun- 
tarily burst from my eyes. God was there. Thursday, 27. 
I had a long, cold ride of forty-five miles. The unfinished 
state of the houses, lying on the floor, thin clothing, and 
inclement weather, keep me in a state of indisposition. 
Friday, 28. We had to cross the Santee, and ride thirty- 
five miles to dear Sister Browings’s. Saturday, 29. Rode 
thirty-three miles to Charleston, and found our little flock 
in peace, and a small revival amongst them.” 
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At Charleston he lodges in comfort with his hospitable 
friend, Mr. Wells, who, he thankfully notes, gives evidence of 
increased spirituality ; he preaches on the Sunday on “ the 
Child born ; the Son given ;” he holds a Conference which is 
prolonged over three days; then, on Friday, starts for 
G——’s, on the Edisto River, where “unwell, and weary, 
and sleepy, and very unfit for public exercise,” he neverthe- 
less preaches Christ as the wisdom and the power of God. 
The next day he rode fifty miles, and by Thursday reached 
Washington, in Georgia, where he again presided at a 
Conference. On the Sunday he preached, nearly the whole 
town coming to hear “this man that rambles through the 
States ;” and administered the Lord’s Supper, held a love- 
feast, and ordained. His next remove is direct to his 
southernmost bourn, Savannah, “ where,” said he, on start- 
ing for it, “ I may see the former walks of dear Wesley and 
Whitefield, whom I hope to meet in the New Jerusalem.” 
Making Savannah his head-quarters for a few days, he 
visited the outlying places, passing in one direction through 
‘‘rice plantations for nearly two miles,” and becoming 
“entangled in the swamp;” and in another direction, 
“getting pretty well scratched by the trees.” “A wretched 
country this!” he remarks, “but there are souls, precious 
souls, worth worlds.” He naturally went out to see the 
ruins of Whitefield’s Orphan-house, and was filled with 
oppressive emotion as he gazed on the confysed heaps, and 
the dreary walls of the wings, as weird sentinels standing 
over them. Of course in that distant district the General 
Conference, and the secession of O’Kelly, were freely 
commented on; and with reference to the part he took in 
conversations on this agitating subject, he enters this cha- 
racteristic note: “I am not enough in prayer. I have said 
more than was for the glory of God concerning those who 
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have left the American Connexion, and who have reviled 
Mr. Wesley, Mr. Fletcher, Dr. Coke, and poor me. Oh! that 
I could trust the Lord more than I do, and leave His cause 
wholly in His own hands!” 

On Saturday, February 2, 1793, he began to retrace his 
course to Charleston. On Sunday, preached at Black- 
swamp Church; Monday, at Purisburg, “to a house full.” 
Was faint and low-spirited ; stopped at a bridge to pay his 
fare, “but oh! the scent of rum, and men filled with it!” 
“‘Hoped for entertainment at Red Hill; but the gentleman 
refused to receive us for love, money, or hospitality’s sake. 
At length we providentially reached a Mr. C ’s, a school- 
master and minister. We bought some corn for our horses, 
and had tea, and bread and cheese for ourselves.” Re- 
arrived at Charleston, he writes: “Travelling through 
heavy rains, deep swamps in dark nights, makes both man 
and beast feel the effects of yesterday’s journey of forty-five 
miles. My mind has been severely agitated this tour. I 
have ridden about six hundred and fifty miles in one month, 
wanting one day.” 

After a few busy days at Charleston, he struck out ee 
ward to Columbia, the capital of the South Carolina State, 
thence by daily rides through woods and across rivers and 
swamps, to “the multitude of mountains.” Coming to 
F ’s, “in the cove,” after a ride of thirty miles, he “rested 
in peace, after getting a little Indian bread and fried bacon, 
and drinking some of our tea. Our lodging was on a bed 
set upon forks, with clap-boards laid across, in an earthen- 
floor cabin. But worse than all the rest was the absence 
of religion. I feel awfully for the people on this ac- 
count.” — 

At this point, within the immediate prospect of those 
terrible experiences of traversing the mountains and the 
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wilderness of which his remembrances of former journeys 
admonished him, his state of physical exhaustion forced itself 
into recognition, and he resolved to seek a few hours’ rest. 
“J sent D. A.,” he says, “to Dr. Busnell’s, to inquire if there 
was any expectation of my coming to Burke to preach; 
for being indisposed, I intended to turn aside to Johns River. 
D. A. returned; and the doctor’s nephew pursued, and 
brought us to town, where I gave them a plain sermon on, 
‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.’ Every one, young, and old, lawyers, doctors, and 
clerks, were obliging, attentive and serious. Dr. Busnell is 
a man I have heard of these twenty years, but knew him not 
until now. He descended from the Bohemians. His son 
Joseph was happily brought home to God by means of the 
Methodists. He lived to God, and diedin Winchester about 
twelve months ago. The doctor’s usage to me was that of a 
gentleman and Christian. The transition, with respect to 
entertainment was very great. Here we had a table, bed-room, 
and whatever we wanted. But all this could not give me 
rest, having a return of my rheumatic and nervous com- 
plaints.” 

Hager to continue his journey, he allowed himself only 
three days for recruiting his energies, and though still heavily 
oppressed and unable to “ attend study or mental prayer, and, 
feeling company to be irksome” he is again in the saddle, 
toiling “ up the meanders of Johns River to the Globe,” where 
he “met a few people at Mr. Moore’s, a Baptist, a very kind 
head of a respectable family.” Beginning the ascent over 
“the great ridge of mountains, we had not gone far,” he says, 
“before we saw and felt the snow. The sharpness of the air 
gave me a deep cold, not unlike an influenza. We came to 
the head of Watanga River.” Here he stopped at Mr. S——’s 
and preached to a few people, hastily brought together, on 
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“The promise to you and to your children.” “ My soul felt 
for these neglected people,” he writes. “It may be, by my 
coming this way, Providence will so order it that I shall send 
them a preacher. We hasted on to Cove’s Creek, and invited 
ourselves to stay at C—’s, where we made our own tea, ob- 
tained some butter and milk, and some most excellent Irish 
potatoes. We were presented with a little flax for our beds, 
on which we spread our coats and blankets, and three of us 
slept before a large fire.” arly the next morning he began 
to climb the “iron mountain,” which was “steep like the 
roof of a house, and greatly trying to his lungs;” and, at 
length, through indescribable difficulties, and oppressed with 
an intermittent fever, he came to “‘ new territory,” in \Ten- 
nessee, where, as yet, there were but four or five Methodist 
families, but where the much suffering preachers came 
joyously together to meet and receive fresh quickening and 
counsel from their sympathizing Bishop. Here he records 
peace in the Conference, “a melting among the people,” “a 
happy time” in spiritual conversation with an old friend who 
had settled there, though “pained for his children, who are 
yet unconverted ;” and despite the appearances of danger 
on the road, he prepared for his journey “through the 
wilderness.” 

“ Monday. Our guard appeared. I found that the reports 
relative to the Indians were true; they had killed the post 
and one or two more, and taken some prisoners: I had not 
much thought or fear about them. Zuesday. We came off. 
I went to Robinson’s station, where the soldiers behaved 
civilly. We gave them two exhortations and had prayer 
with them. They honoured me with the swinging hammock 
(a bear-skin), which was as great a favour to me as the 
governor’s bed. Here I slept well. Wednesday. We hasted 
on our way (along the line of the mountains). Fed on the 
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banks of Cumberland river, and pushed on to Hood’s station. 
Here there was high life below stairs. We had a troop of 
poor, very poor sinners. I gave dreadful offence by a prayer 
I made.” By Saturday he had arrived at a settlement in the 
interior of Kentucky, where there was a little Methodist 
Society. He attended the Quarterly-meeting which was 
being held that day; warned its members of the perils of 
spiritual declension of which he thought he discerned some 
symptoms; “ had some light, life, and liberty in preaching ;’ 
and “closed the meeting after several had engaged in prayer,” 
crying, “ Lord, let not Thy faithful word fall to the ground!” 
From this Quarterly-meeting he hastened to the residence 
of Col. Hardin, an attached member of the Church with 
whom on each occasion of his former visits to Kentucky he 
had enjoyed refreshing brotherly intercourse. He was absent 
from home, and his family were in deep anxiety for his 
safety. In his journal the Bishop noted, “ He has been 
gone sometime, as a commissioner to treat with the Indians: 
if he is dead, here is a widow with six children left. I 
cannot give him up for lost.” The family were actually, 
however, in the bereaved condition he was so unwilling to 
picture them. The excellent colonel had been sent by his 
general to a tribe of Indians to endeavour to conciliate 
their good will. He had reached one of their camps with 
an interpreter, where he was promised a safe conduct to the 
Miami villages. He consented to remain with them during 
the night, when they treacherously put him to death. 
Ignorant of the sad reality, the Bishop comforted the 
family in their anxiety by preaching to them and “a large 
congregation,” on the promises of deliverance in time of 
trouble, contained in the thirty-fourth Psalm. Then, cling- 
ing to the hope that the missing one, though long detained as a 
prisoner, would yet return to his distressed family, to the 
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his death would be a severe calamity, the Bishop went again 
on his way towards Masterton’s Station for the Conference, 
the place where the first Kentucky Conference was held 
three years previously. ‘ Tuesday, April 16. Rode thirty 
miles without food for man or beast. There is a falling 
away among the people. Lord, help me to bear up in the 
evil day. Thursday. Rode sixteen miles to Clarke’s Station 
to attend the Quarterly-meeting. Blessed be God, I live 
continually in His presence, and Christ is All in all to my 
soul!” 

His Conference with his suffering brethren in this district, 
which extended over three days, was characterized by frank- 
ness and freedom, and “ended under the melting, praying, 
praising, power of God.” In all, he spent about four weeks 
in the State, during which he travelled over the whole of its 
central and south-eastern portions, visiting the widely 
scattered “Stations,” ‘ Forts,” or fortified settlements, 
preaching daily, and also on Sundays, administering the 
Sacraments, and holding Lovefeasts, besides attending and 
addressing two Quarterly-meetings, and transacting necessary 
business with the trustees of Bethe] School. On Sunday, 
May 5, he preached his last sermon, when “ old and young 
appeared to be impressed” and “ persuaded,” and he retired 
to rest under the soothing conviction that “good was certainly 
done this day.” 

He had now to prepare for the return journey, for 
which the first requisite was a suitable escort. ‘ We rode 
down to the Crab Orchard, where we found company 
enough. But we had a company of our own and refused to 
go with them. Some of them then became abusive, and one 
man went up a hill above.us, and fired a pistol towards us. 
We, of our company, bound ourselves by honour and con- 
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science to support and defend each other, and to see every 
man through the wilderness. But we could not depend . 
upon wicked and unprincipled men who would leave and 
neglect us, and even curse us to our face. Nor were we at 
liberty to mix with swearers, liars, drunkards, and worse. 
We were about fourteen or fifteen in company, and had 
twelve guns and pistols. We rode on near the defeated 
camp, and rested till three o’clock under great suspicion of 
Indians. We pushed forward, and by riding forty or fifty 
miles on Wednesday, and about the same distance on 
Thursday, we came safe at about eight o’clock to Robinson’s 
Station at the edge of the wilderness.” The next day he 
crossed the Holston River, and arriving at the house of Mr. 
Van Pelt, in Tennessee, he wrote, “I have travelled between 
five and six hundred miles in the last four weeks, and have 
rested from riding fifteen days for Conference and other 
duties. Ihave been much distressed with this night-work, 
the want of regular meals, and of sleep; and it is difficult to 
keep up habits of prayer in such rude companies as we have 
been obliged to travel with. I have also been severely 
afflicted through the whole journey.” 

Here he rested on the Sunday; but the next day rode 
forty-six miles, and at night narrowly escaped being burnt 
in the cabin where he lodged. The day following, by eleven 
o’clock, he had reached the house of old friends on the 
mountains, to whom he preached on likeness to Christ. 
“Sisters W. and U.—— making some clothing for me 
and repairing my burnt raiment, next day we could not 
move until eight o'clock (a.m.); we then set out without a 
guide, missed our road, and came in about two o’clock. We 
found the people patiently waiting, to whom I preached on, 
‘Ye will not come to Me that ye might have life.’ Thurs- 
‘day, 16th. Came to Abingdon, feeling much oppressed, but 
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preached in the court-house to a very genteel people on the 
words of Jesus, ‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.’” 

Weary, and in pain, he came at last to the mountain-side 
mansion, where he had been so often greeted with warm 
welcomes from his friend, General Russell. Mrs. Russell 
received him with her wonted courtesy; but she was a 
widow. “Iam very solemn,” he says; “I feel the want of 
the dear man who, I trust, is now in Abraham’s bosom, and 
hope ere long to see him there. He was a general officer in 
the continental army, where he underwent great fatigues. 
He was powerfully brought to God, and for a few years past 
was a living flame, and a blessing to this neighbourhood. 
Oh, that the Gospel may continue in this house! I preached 
on the cloud of witnesses, and there followed several exhorta- 
tions. We then administered the Sacrament. Our exercises 
lasted about five hours.” The next day he was busy planning 
for the establishment of a district school; then off for a ride 
of forty-five miles to a congregation waiting for his ministry, 
and onward “over the hills with rain without, and hunger 
within,” to “Rehoboth, in the sinks of Green Briar,” where 
he held a Conference, and was “ greatly comforted.” 

Rest had become an absolute necessity, and he sought it 
where he could also use means to alleviate his bodily suffer- 
ing. He says, “We rode to Bath, Here we continued 
to rest ourselves. My public work was a sermon on the 
Sabbath. Members of our Society from various parts being 
here, I have an opportunity of receiving and answering 
many letters. I am afraid I shall spend nine or ten days 
here to little purpose. I employ myself in reading Thomas 
3 Kempis, and the Bible. I also have an opportunity of 
going alone into the silent grove, and of meditating on the 
state of the continent, and examining my own heart. I hope 
to find some relief from my rheumatic complaint which has 
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so oppressed me for six months past.” Scarcely allowing 
himself the time for rest he had proposed, he hastened for- 
ward at the expiration of a week, to Oldtown, in Maryland, 
where he “had no small consolation in uniting the brethren 
of three districts in Conference.” Three successive days he 
is “very closely employed;” he preaches from the words, 
“‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that 
love thee ;” addresses a “careless and unfeeling” congrega- 
tion on Davyid’s Charge to Solomon; and, each of the suc- 
ceeding days, rides thirty-five miles towards the Juniata. 
The next day he was detained a few hours through the 
straying of his horse, but this afforded an opportunity of 
urging a woman, whom he happened to meet, to begin to 
pray, which, “ with tears, she promised to do.” ‘ Perhaps,” 
he says, “this labour may not be lost. I have had the 
happiness to hear that an effort of this kind at Widow 
N ’s, when there last, was successful.” 

His next remove was to Northumberland, where he found 
‘ta few kind, respectable friends, whose circumstances are 
comfortable,” to whom he preached Christ as ‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” and then “wrought up the hills and 
narrows to Wyoming.” “Being the anniversary of the 
American Independence, there was a great noise among the 
sinners. A few of us went down to Shawanee; called a 
few people from their work, and found it good to be there.” 
He preached here to a small congregation in a private house, 
but scarcely knew “where to get a quiet, clean place to lie 
down ;” and continued his journey the next morning over 
the mountains, and through the “twelve-miles swamp” to 
the Delaware ; and thence up the Hudson to Albany, where 
he met the New England preachers, with whom he had 
brotherly fellowship in Conference. Here he found himself 
worn down with fatigue, and in great bodily weakness, which 
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caused him to feel the more deeply the want of hospitality, 
of which he had to complain. “The people of Albany,” he 
says, “roll in wealth; yet they have no heart to invite any 
of the servants of God to their houses.” 

Coming down from Albany, he crossed into Connecticut, 
visiting and preaching at every place where an opening had 
been obtained; and so forward to Massachusetts to attend 
a Conference at Lynn; and back into Connecticut, “lame 
in both feet,” and so completely exhausted that, he says, 
“T laid myself down on the road side, and felt like Jonah, 
or Elijah. I took to my bed at Reading.” In two days, 
however, he started again. ‘Rode ten miles on horseback, 
and thirteen in a carriage, to Bedford, and rested a day at 
dear Widow Banks’, where I was at home. Oh how sweet is 
one day’s rest!” 

On the day after the morrow he started again for New 
York. “When I came into the White Plains my horse 
started, and threw me into a mill-race, knee deep in water, 
my hands and side in the dirt; my shoulder was hurt by 
the fall. I stopped at a house, changed my clothes, and 
prayed with the people. If any of them are awakened by 
my stopping there, all will be well.” 

At New York he held a Conference, at which he collected 
forty pounds for the relief of the ill-faring preachers in New 
England, and then proceeded to Philadelphia, notwithstand- 
ing accounts from that city, which, he says, made him feel 
“too much like a man, and too little like a Christian.” 

The yellow fever was at that time ravaging the city, and 
friends strove to dissuade him from exposing himself to the 
infection. He was never rash; but he believed it to be his 
duty to brave the peril, and he unshrinkingly proceeded. 
As he approached the city he met on the road multitudes of 
the inhabitants who were fleeing for their lives. ‘ Ah,” said 
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he, ‘‘ how the ways mourn! how low-spirited are the people 
while making their escape! I judge the people die from 
fifty to one hundred a day. Some of our friends are dying, 
others flying. Sunday I preached from the words, ‘ Cry 
aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show 
My people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
their sins!’ The people are alarmed, and well they may be. 
I went down to Ebenezer Church, but my strength was 
gone. However I endeavoured to open, and apply, the 
words of the prophet Micah: ‘The Lorn’s voice erieth unto 
the city, and the man of wisdom shall see Thy name: hear 
ye the rod, and Who hath appointed it.’ The streets are 
now depopulated, and the city wears a gloomy aspect. Poor 
Philadelphia! ‘The lofty city, He layeth it low.’ I am very 
unwell.” He appointed a day of humiliation; preached on 
the occasion from 1 Kings xiii. 37—40, to a large and im- 
pressible congregation; and then “left the city, solemn as 
death,” and hastened forward into Maryland. On his way 
thither he stopped to attend a Quarterly-meeting at the Cross- 
roads, where he preached to a crowded audience from the 
words, “ Yea, in the way of Thy judgments have we waited 
for Thee.” On his re-arrival at Baltimore he found that a 
certificate of health was required before admission into the 
city. This he obtained from the health-officer, and passed 
the guard, exclaiming, “‘Oh the plague of sin! Would to 
God we were more guarded against zs baleful influence!” 
Here he “sounded the alarm” on the words, “Give glory 
to the Lorp your God, before He cause darkness ;” then 
hasted to Annapolis, attended a Quarterly-meeting held in a 
large tobacco-house, and returned to Baltimore to preside at 
the Conference. 

This tour of the States he accomplished in a little less 
than eleven months. On the 16th of November, 1792, he 
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left Baltimore for the south, and on the 10th of October, 
1793, he re-entered this city from the north, having 
travelled in the interval not less, probably, than six thou- 
sand miles! Seated beneath our own pleasant vine or fig- 
tree, we have in thought hastily traced his route. We have 
glanced at the difficulties he boldly faced and surmounted ; 
the hardships he cheerfully endured; the perils to which he 
unhesitatingly subjected himself. We have perhaps sym- 
pathized with him in his weak and suffering physical con- 
dition; have admired his self-devotion; and have been 
edified with the insight he has occasionally given us into his 
inner experiences. But is this all? I do not take upon me 
to point out to the reader the lessons, important to himself 
and all within the sphere of his own activities and influence, 
to be derived from the facts upon which we haye dimly 
gazed. I will not pay him so ill a compliment as to assume 
that he will neglect to make a suitable use of them for his 
own quickening and encouragement. But I ask him to join 
with me io glorifying, not Francis Asbury, but the grace of 
God that was in him; at the same time remembering that 
that grace was given according to an eternal principle of the 
Divine administration, which applies equally to us all: “To 
him that (through diligence) hath, shall be given (more); 
and to him that (for lack of his own diligence) hath not, 
shall be taken away even that which he hath,” by Divine gift, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SCILOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


aN gratifying proof of the wisdom with which Asbury 
carried on his spiritual work, is afforded by the 
number and character of his educational projects. His zeal, 
as an evangelist, was without the slightest tinge of fanaticism. 
With unfaltering confidence in the saving power of the 
Gospel, he expected it to work its saving results through the 
awakened and active intellect, and the instructed conscience, 
and not merely by rousing the devotional susceptibilities of 
man’s nature: and he set a high value on education as a 
civilising, elevating, refining, and restraining power in 
human society and a true handmaid of the Gospel. On 
this principle he took a position, from the first, far in 
advance of his times, as an active promoter of Christian 
education. Even as early as the summer of 1780, more 
than four years before the organization of the Church, and 
when the Methodist Societies were nowhere large or 
wealthy, he conceived and cherished the purpose of erecting 
a seminary in North Carolina, of the same character as 
that which Mr. Wesley had founded at Kingswood, to be 
called, after that institution, Kingswood School in America. 
In this design he enlisted the warm sympathies of John 
Dickins, who began with his authority to collect sub- 
scriptions for carrying it into effect. “Gabriel Long, aad 
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Brother Bustion,” he records, ‘ were the first subscribers.” 
He found himself unable to take upon him this additional 
burden of care and labour at that times but, convinced that 
it would be “ for the glory of God, and the good of thousands,’ 
he kept it constantly before his mind as an indispensable 
auxiliary of the Gospel ministry, and, therefore, at his 
first interview with Dr. Coke, at Barratt’s Chapel, in 1784, 
he proposed it as one of the schemes of usefulness to be con- 
sidered at the great Conference then about to assemble, and, 
if possible, to be at once taken in hand. 

Dr. Coke naturally regarded the proposition with favour, 
and they agreed to lay it before the Conference. But the 
doctor also enlarged the conception. He was looking for- 
ward with sanguine eagerness to a time when the Methodist 
Church would have become a great and powerful institution 
in the country, and when the Methodist people would be 
numerous, wealthy, and the oceupiers of high places in social 
rank; and he characteristically suggested that not a school, 
but a college, should be the object to be contemplated. 
Thus modified, the proposal was submitted to the Conference 
and was adopted by a strongly worded resolution ; it was 
also agreed that, in honour of its projectors, the first bishops 
of the Church, the colleg> should bear their names in the 
compound form of Cokesbury (as the town Saybrooke was so 
called inhonour of Lords Sayand Brooke). ‘The whole scheme 
was warmly approved by the people, and nearly five 
thousand dollars were promptly subscribed towards its exe- 
cution. Without loss of time a site was chosen, and plans 
were prepared; and, on the 30th of May following, on 
the eve of Dr. Coke’s return to England, he and Asbury 
went together to Abingdon, near to which town the college 
was to stand, “and took a bond for the conveyance of the 
ground.” On the 5th of June, the Bishop records,—‘ I 
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rode to Abingdon to preach the foundation sermon of 
Cokesbury College. I stood on the ground where the 
building is to be erected, and spoke from Psalm xviii. 
38—6: ‘I will utter dark sayings of old; which we haye 
heard and known and our fathers have told us. We will 
not hide them from their children, shewing to the genera- 
tion to come the praises of the Lorp, and His strength, and 
His wonderful works that He hathdone. For He established 
- «# testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which 
He commanded our fathers, that they should make them 
known to their children; that the generation to come might 
know them, even the children which should be born, who 
should arise and declare them to their children.’ ” 

The site of this institution is said to have been one of the 
most commanding spotsin Maryland. Dr. Coke was delighted 
with it. He says, “‘ There is not, I believe, a point of it from 
whence the eye has not a view of at least twenty miles; and 
in some parts the prospect extends even fifty miles. The 
water-part forms one of the most beautiful views in the 
United States ; the Chesapeake Bay in all its grandeur, with 
a fine navigable river, the Susquehanna, which empties itself 
into it, lying exposed to sight through a great extent of 
country.” 

The building, as described by John Dickins, was “ one 
hundred and eighty feet in length from east to west, and 
forty feet in breadth from north to south, standing on the 
summit and centre of six acres of land, with an equal descent 
and proportion of ground on each side.” 

The principles on which the college was to be conducted 
were expounded at large in a prospectus drawn up and cir- 
culated by the bishops. This document is worthy of being 
well considered by a student of the movement, as a declara- 
tion of their views of the province of education, as a help- 
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meet to godliness. It is impossible to mistake Asbury’s 
conceptions on this subject. His business was to save men 
by the power of the Gospel ; but he believed that where the 
Gospel was effectual it would give freedom and stimulus to 
the intellectual faculties, and that these, as developed and 
energized by the Gospel, would conduce by their action to 
the more complete accomplishment of its great end. He 
thought of education as the gift of a new power; and was 
anxious that this power should be used, under the guidance 
of Christian principle and of a sense of responsibility, not 
only for the good of the person in whose individual mind it 
had been created, but for the benefit of the world. ‘Our 
first object,” said the promoters, “shall be, to answer the 
design of Christian education, by forming the minds of the 
youth, through Divine aid, to wisdom and holiness.” The 
curriculum included mathematics, philosophy, the natural 
sciences, Hebrew, German, French, and the classics. ‘In 
teaching the languages,” it was said, “care shall be taken 
to read those authors, and those only, who join together the 
purity, the strength, and the elegance of their several tongues. 
And the utmost caution shall be used that nothing immodest 
be found in any of our books. But this is not all. We shall 
take care that our books be not only inoffensive, but useful ; 
that they contain as much strong sense and as much genuine 
morality as possible.” 

A preparatory school was established in connection with 
the premises, while they were in process of completion ; 
and the college was formally opened on the 6th December, 
1787. Under this date Asbury says, “ We opened our 
college anil admitted twenty-five students. I preached on 
‘Trust in the Lorp, and do good,”—a text beautifully 
appropriate to his own experience and life at all times. 
What led him to the choice uf another text from which he 
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also preached on the occasion, is not so evident. ‘On the 
Sabbath,” he adds, “I spoke on, ‘O man of God, there is 
death in the pot;’ and on Monday, ‘They are the seed of 
the blessed of the Lorn, and their offspring with them.’” 
The Principal of the college was the Rey. Mr. Heath, 
a catholic and devout clergyman, recommended by Mr. 
Wesley. Bishop Asbury was ew officio the President. 

So far all seemed to go on well, and Asbury continued to 
promote the erection of schools of the same character, though 
of a lower grade, elsewhere. But this, his first and greatest 
undertaking of the kind, imposed upon him an intolerable 
burden of anxiety. The task of raising the necessary funds 
for its establishment and support at that early period, placed 
him under a perpetual strain; and he continually received 
intelligence respecting the condition of the institution which 
filled him with disquietude. On August 10, 1788, a 
few months after the opening, he writes,—‘“‘ I received heavy 
tidings from the college. Both our teachers have left, one 
for incompetency, and the other to pursue riches and 
honours. Had they cost us nothing, the mistake we made 
in employing them might be the less regretted.” On the 
9th of December he records an attempt to burn the college by 
fire, put maliciously by some person into one of the cup- 
boards. And after many other references, most of them of 
a sombre cast, we find this most regretful note :—“ Nov. 21, 
1794. Our collegiate matters come to a crisis. | We now 
make a sudden and dead pause. We mean to incorporate 
and breathe, and take some better plan. If we cannot have 
a Christian school (that is, a school under Christian dis- 
cipline and pious teachers), we will have none.” A few 
months later, the story of this well-meant but untimely enter- 
prize thus abruptly and sadly ends :—“ Tues. Jan. 5, 1796. 
Cokesbury College is consumed to ashes—a sacrifice of about 
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£10,000 in about ten years! The foundation was laid in 
1785, and it was burnt December 7, 1795. Its enemies may 
rejoice, and its friends need not mourn. Would any man 
give me £10,000 per year to do and suffer again what I have 
done for that house, I would notdo it. The Lord called not 
Mr. Whitefield nor the Methodists to build colleges: I wished 
only for schools; Dr. Coke wanted a college. I feel dis- 
tressed at the loss of the library.” 

Asbury, it is evident, was disheartened, and the sight of 
the spot never failed thereafter to rouse within him feelings 
of gloom. Shortly afterwards, however, Dr. Coke had 
recrossed the Atlantic, and was again by his side. He had 
not been under the same pressure of care and toil respecting 
it as his colleague; and, undaunted, not only proposed its 
immediate restoration, but induced many gentlemen, both at 
Abingdon and Baltimore, to subscribe liberally for this pur- 
pose. As it happened, however, that a building at Bualti- 
more was then being offered for sale which could be more 
quickly made available for college uses, this was purchased 
and suitably fitted up, and the re-erection of Cokesbury 
was abandoned. ‘The friends of the Bishop persistently called 
this new place Asbury College; but he declined to give it 
any other designation than the Academy. A new church 
was at the same time wanted and in contemplation; and, as 
more land was connected with the premises than they re- 
quired, it was built upon the same site. 

This college was eventually opened with a fairer prospect 
of success as an educational institute than its predecessor. 
“The academy,” said Asbury hopefully, June 22, 1796, “is 
crowded. They have five teachers and nearly two hundred 
scholars.” ‘Too soon, however, he was called to refer to this 
also in a different strain.  “ Through the imprudence,” says 
Dr. Bangs, “of afew boys who had been making a bonfire 
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with some shavings in an adjoining house, the flames were 
communicated to the house in which they were assembled, 
and thence to the church and college, which were, after in- 
effectual attempts to extinguish the flames, entirely con- 
sumed. Thus were the hopes of the friends of education 
again blasted.” ‘Serious news from Baltimore,” exclaimed 
Asbury, (Dec. 30, 1796, scarcely twelve months after the 
destruction of Cokesbury), ‘“ the academy, and our church in 
Light-street, with Brother Hawkins’s elegant house, all des- 
royed by fire! The loss we sustain in the college, academy, 
and church, I estimate from fifteen to twenty thousand 
pounds. But I concluded God loveth the people of Balti- 
more, and He will keep them poor, to make them pure.” 

His less ambitious school projects at this period were more 
successful, though each of them also was a source of intense 
anxiety to him. In March, 1789, he records the appoint- 
ment of a committee “ to procure five hundred acres of land 
for the establishment of a school in the State of Georgia.” 
This was at the first Georgia Conference. Dr. Coke was 
present, and gives an account of the same transaction. The 
representations of each writer are sufficiently characteristic. 
“We agreed,” says the Doctor, “ to build a college in Georgia, 
and our principal friends in this State have engaged to pur- 
chase at least two thousand acres of good land for its sup- 
port. For this purpose there were twelve thousand five 
hundred pounds’ weight of tobacco subscribed in one congre- 
gation, which will produce, clear of all expenses, about one 
hundred pounds sterling. We have engaged to erect it, God 
willing, within five years, and do most humbly entreat Mr. 
Wesley to permit us to name it Wesley College, as a memorial 
of his affection for poor Georgia, and of our great respect for 
him.” 


But Dr. Coke must have misinterpreted the purposes of 
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the people of¢Georgia, and over-estimated their capabilities, 
when he wrote this. Asbury, with his better acquaintance 
with them, had more limited and sober expectations. He 
saw that the most suitable and the only feasible project was 
not a collegiate institution, but a school for the children of 
the poor, to be supported by private charity. This accord- 
ingly he zealously promoted. “The school for charity 
boys,” he says, in the autumn of the same year, “ much 
occupies my mind. Our annual expenditure will amount to 
£200, and the aid we get is but trifling. The poverty of 
the people and the general scarcity of money are the great 
source of our difficulties. The support of our preachers 
who have families, absorbs our collections, so that neither. 
do our elders nor our charity-school get much. We have 
the poor, but they have no money; and the worldly, wicked 
rich, we do not choose to ask.” “TI received some relief for 
my poor orphans,” he gratefully subjoins a day or two 
later ; and again, (March 11, 1790) full of hope and satis- 
faction: ‘We have a prospect of obtaining a hundred acres 
of land for every hundred pounds we can raise and pay, 
for the support of Wesley and Whitefield School. On 
Monday we rode out to view three hundred acres of land 
offered for the same purpose.” 

It was with this scheme fresh in his mind, and with these 
prospects of encouragement from the Legislature, by grants 
of land for the endowment of the institution, that, two 
months after the entry just quoted, he paid his first 
visit to Kentucky. That State was then in its most rudi- 
mentary stage of formation. Its population was scanty, 
indigent, and widely scattered; and the members of the 
Methodist Society were little more than a thousand in number. 
Nowhere was the necessity of providing Christian Schools 
more urgent, and yet the difficulties which obstructed any 
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attempt to provide them were nowhere more numerous and 
defiant. But Asbury was accustomed to struggle with diffi- 
culties, and finding that the preachers and the few influential 
families in the District favoured the project, and that Mr. Poy- 
thress, the Presiding-elder, with whom would rest the respon- 
sibility of carrying it into effect, was willing to add this to 
his already numerous duties, he devoted himself to it with 
his usual promptness and energy. His brief record of the 
Conference includes the statement that they “ fixed a plan for 
a school and called it Bethel, and obtained a subscription of 
upwards of three hundred pounds, in land and money, towards 
its establishment.” And when preparing to return from 
the district, ‘‘ we rode,” he says, “to I. Lewis’s, on the bend 
of Kentucky River. Lewis is an old acquaintance from 
Leesburg, Virginia; I was pleased to find that heaven and 
religion were not lost sight of in this family. Brother Lewis 
offered me one hundred acres of land for Bethel, on a 
good spot for building materials.” Immediately after the 
Bishop’s departure the work was entered upon, and when he 
next visited Kentucky, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
academy in a state of healthy activity, though he found it 
necessary to make some alterations in the arrangements “for 
the comfort of the scholars in cold weather.” “ A spacious 
building was erected,” says the Rey. William Burke, who 
was long associated with it personally, “I think, eighty by 
forty feet, three stories high. The design was to accommodate 
the students in the house with boarding, and every other 
requisite. The first and second stories were well finished, 
acd there was a spacious hall in the centre.” But this, like 
the kindred institutions in Maryland, was the occasion of 
great and constant anxiety, not only to the Bishop himself, 
but to those who were specially charged with the duty of 
maintaining it, and like them also it eventually failed. It 
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“‘rendered the pecuniary means of the preachers very un- 
certain, for they were continually employed in begging in its 
behalf. The people were very liberal, but they could not do 
more than they did. . . The Legislature,” Mr. Burke adds, 
“made a donation of six thousand acres of land to Bethel 
Academy. The land was located in Christian County, south 
of Green River, and remained a long time unproductive. 
While I continued a trustee, till 1804, it remained rather a 
bill of expense than otherwise. In 1803, I was appointed 
by the Western Conference to attend the Legislature and 
obtain an act of incorporation. I performed that duty, and 
Bethel was incorporated, with all the powers and privileges of 
a literary institution. From that time I was removed to 
such a distance that my connection with the academy 
ceased. ... A number of students were in attendance; 
but difficulties occurred which it would be needless to mention, 
and the school soon declined.” * 

It is impossible to contemplate this succession of abortive 
attempts to provide the country with the soundand healthy 
education it so urgently needed, without admiration of the 
intelligent zeal and forethought of the noble man who 
originated and directed the movement, and without sym- 
pathy with him and his co-workers in their disappointment. 
But the institutions, like the men who founded them, were 
before their time. Failure, in some forms of effort, is 
incident to all reformers, and most of all to moral and 
religious reformers. After the pause of a few years the 
work was resumed and carried forward with almost unex- 
ampled unanimity and heartiness by the Conference, the 
people; and the country, alike; and at this day Methodist 
schools, colleges, and universities, stud the whole domain 
of the States. 

* Sketches of Western Methodism. 
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As a pleasant set-off against this series of failures, I sub- 
join the following account of a high-school founded by 
Asbury in South Carolina, as copied by Dr. Strickland from 
a paper furnished to the Southern Advocate :— 


‘‘Edward Finch gave thirty acres of land as a site for the Institution. 

. . During the year 1794 the building was completed, and was 
formally dedicated by Bishop Asbury on his next annual visit, on the 
20th of March, 1795, with a sermon from 1 Thess. v. 16, and was named 
Mount Bethel. On the succeeding Sabbath, Asbury preached again, and 
held a lovefeast, which proved to be a blessed season of spiritual re- 
freshing. The school was for six years under the rectorship of the Rey. 
Mark Moore, a man eminently qualified for the post, assisted by two 
other teachers, Messrs. Smith and Hammond. Atthe close of this term 
of service Mr. Moore resigned, and took charge of a school in Columbia, 
where, by his influence and preaching ability, which was of the first 
order, he materially aided in the permanent establishment of Methodism 
in that city. On the retirement of Mr. Moore, Mr. Hammond, father 
of ex-Governor Hammond, took charge of the school, and taught it with 
signal ability for many years. For a number of years Mount Bethel 
and Willington Academy (in Abbeville District, under the control of the 
celebrated Dr. Waddell) were the only schools of high grade in the 
interior of the State, and did much in the educational training of the 
young men of South Carolina. Mount Bethel was largely patronized, 
and had from time to time students from Georgia and North Carolina, 
A number of the leading men in our own State in subsequent years were 
prepared for college at Mount Bethel, among whom were the Hon. John 
Caldwell and Chancellor James J. Caldwell, of Newberry District, Judge 
Earl, the first ex-Governor Manning, of South Carolina, and William and 
Wesley Harper, sons of the Rev. John Harper. The first and second classes 
who graduated in the South Carolina College, received the preparatory 
training here also. Wesley Harper graduated in the second class of the 
college, and died soon after. William Harper graduated in the third 
class in 1808, and subsequently became, as is well known, one of the 
first jurists in the country.” 


The opening of this more successful institute is thus 
briefly related by the Bishop himself :—* We had work enough 
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to write subscription papers to be sent abroad for the pur- 
pose of collecting one hundred pounds to finish Bethel 
school and secure the land: but my expectations are small ; 
the people have so little sense of God and religion. Saturday 
I opened the new house, on 1 Thess, y. 14; and on 
Sunday we had a sermon and lovefeast.” 
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CITAPTER XXI. 
EPISCOPAL ITINERANCY: CARE OF ALL THE CHURCHES. 
1793—1800. 


HE Annual Conference at Baltimore, where we left the 
Bishop after accompanying him through a tour of th? 
States, began on Monday, October 21, 1793. He preached 
with reference to it on the preceding day; presided at all 
its sittings, in one of the intervals of which he preached and 
made a collection towards “ supplying the wants of the dis- 
tressed preachers,” which, he gratefully records, amounted 
to £43; he also ordained elders and deacons, to whom he 
delivered an impressive charge; and, by the 28th he had 
started again on his yearly excursion to the South. Within 
six days he had “ridden two hundred and twenty miles,” 
having preached on the way at Richmond, which resulted 
in the formation of the first Methodist Society in that town, 
at Manchester, and also at J. A.’s,—though he was then 
so hoarse that it was with difficulty he spoke. 

He was again in Virginia. When travelling southward, 
through this State, twelve months previously, the General Con- 
ference had just decided the vexatious question raised by Mr. 
O’Kelly, respecting the power of the episcopacy ; and he had 
then hoped that, notwithstanding the humiliating defeat which 
that dissatisfied man had sustained, he would restrain him- 
self from further agitation. Unhappily, it was otherwise. 
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Instead of submitting to the decision of the Conference, 
he resentfully forsook the Church which refused to ac- 
cept him as its legislator, and became its open and 
violent assailant. The great influence he had acquired in 
Virginia, where he had held for many years the office of 
Presiding-elder, he was now perverting to induce both 
preachers and people to rally round his standard of revolt 
and to renounce their connection with the Episcopal Church 
and associate themselves under him as the founder of the 
Republican Methodist Church. Being aware of this, Asbury 
was prepared to be met by his former friends in this State, 
with shyness, distrust, and desertion. But he found that, 
in many places the hostile movement had already spent its 
force, anda reaction had setin, After preaching on the 5th of 
November, which had been appointed to be observed as a day 
of fasting, he says, thankfully, “I feel my mind greatly 
eased relative to those who have lately separated from us, and 
set out as reformers. Let the Lord look to His own Church!” 
On the following Sunday, he took the opportunity, after 
preaching, of explaining the nature of the power given to 
him “ by the first and confirmed by the last General Con- 
ference,” against which O’Kelly so vehemently protested, 
and he had the satisfaction to find, he says, that “ many of 
the people thought me not that monster I had been repre- 
sented. I thought this the more necessary here, as great 
pains had been taken to misrepresent and injure me in this 
congregation and neighbourhood.” J ourneying onward in 
the harsh physical conditions in which we have so often seen 
him,—one day, after preaching, riding “ thirty miles without 
eating or drinking ;” another day staying “at the Chapel 
until it appeared as if” he were “well nigh chilled through 
and to cure” him “had ‘to ride twelve miles to Brother 
Moss’s ; thence twenty miles to Brother Bonner’s,”—he came 
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at length to Petersburg, “a little before noon and preached 
on Isa. Ixvi. 4, 5.” 

This was a discourse before the Virginia Conference, 
which held its sittings the next and following days. Here 
again he was gratified to find that the spirit of discord and 
dissension was being subdued. ‘“ The preachers were united 
and the Lord was with us of atruth. There were fifty-five 
present. I had some difficulties respecting the stations ; 
but there was a willingness among the brethren to go where 
they were appointed, and all was well.” 

By the 10th of December, he had reached the town of 
Lewisburg, in North Carolina, where he once more pre- 
sided at a Conference, and records that ‘“ great peace and 
unity prevailed. The preachers cheerfully signed an in- 
strument, expressing their determination to submit to, and 
abide by, what the General Conference had done.” 

The session closed, he presses forward into South Carolina, 
oppressed with severe pain but finding “ease im peace, and 
love, and communion with God.” One day he rides forty 
miles; the next day twenty-six, andafter a discourse on “The 
foundation of God standeth sure,” sixteen or eighteen miles 
more 1n the evening ; the following morning he is in great 
danger in crossing the river “in a flat,” but, thanking God 
that both he and his horse are preserved, hastens on to the 
place of preaching, and labours to speak, though his throat 
is very sore; the next day, again, he has travelled thirty 
miles by two o’clock, but.is too poorly to preach; then 
he sets out “very early, and comes through pine and 
oak barrens, twenty-five miles,” and finds all the grace 
he had put to trial, but, through mercy, is kept from 
sin. On the last day of the year, he met the preachers from 
South Carolina and Georgia in their Annual Conference. 
They were about thirty in number and hada room “only 
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twelve feet square to confer, and sleep in, and for the accom- 
modation of the sick,” one of them being exceedingly ill. 
Finding the stifling closeness of this room unbearable, he 
retired during an hour’s recess, into the adjoining wood, but 
was there seized with a severe chill, followed by fever and 
sickness, so that the next day he found it difficult to take his 
place in the Conference, yet in this weak condition ordained 
four elders and six deacons. 

He reached Charleston on the 20th of January, 1794, his 
energies exhausted, and his physical system so greatly ener- 
vated and deranged, that he was obliged to rest awhile, and 
place himself under medical treatment. At the expiration of 
three weeks, he states sorrowfully that he had not been able 
to preach, during this period, more than four times; and that 
now, when making his arrangements for his return north- 
werds and eastwards, he found it necessary to omit from 
them a visit to Kentucky. ‘The American Alps, the deep 
snows, and great rains, swimming the creeks and rivers, 
riding in the night, sleeping on the earthen floors, more or 
less of which I must experience, if I go to the Western 
Country, might at this time cost me my life.” 

On the 28th of February, he set out from Charleston “ in 
great spirits,” his route lying to the West as far as the base of 
the mountains, then onward, by a zig-zag course, into New 
England. He “passed the plantations of the great, lying 
east and west; their rice fields under water ;” but had no 
refreshment ona journey of thirty-four miles, though his 
horse got a little at the ferry. “ Drooping and solitary,” 
he travelled on through “swamps, cold, rain, and starvation ;” 
until he. came “to M—’s ferry, about twenty-five miles.” 
Here he and his “faithful companion” “rode up toa large 
house,” intending to rest there awhile, but, seeing three 


men and two women greedily drinking neat brandy, which 
\9 
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they jeeringly offered to them, they were glad to retreat. 
Thence they “travelled a most dreadful road to Black River, 
and had plenty of water above and below” them. “After 
riding twenty-seven miles without eating, how good 
were the potatoes and fried gammon!” But he must con- 
fess that both soul and body had been severely tried. 
‘“‘ What blanks are in this country! And how much worse 
are rice plantations! If a man-of-war is ‘a floating hell,’ 
these are standing ones.— Wicked masters, overseers, and 
negroes!” 

Within three weeks he had struggled back into North 
Carolina, and reached Mr. Justice White’s, where he preached , 
to a large congregation. Here he found letters awaiting his 
arrival, by which he was “mightily wrought upon,” from 
New Hampshire, Province of Maine, Vermont, and Lower 
Canada, all urgently calling for his personal services. After 
answering the various appeals, and also writing “ several 
letters to the westward to supply his lack of service,” he 
continued his journey towards Virginia. ‘“ After winding 
about the erecks and hills, came to a cabin. Here I found 
a few serious people to whom £ preached on 1 Tim. iv. 8 
after which I spent the evening with dear Brother 8. in his 
clean cabin.” The next day “came to a meeting-house. It 
was a cabin half-floored, with long open windows between 
the logs. I had the house filled with serious people, and 
found much to say on Ruth i. 16, 17.” 

In the upper counties of Virginia, as when travelling 
nearer the coast, he found that O’Kelly’s agitation had 
grievously scattered the flocks. ‘ Here, report saith, there 
is sad work with those who have left us, and who are now 
exerting themselves to form as strong a party as they can.” 
He was thankful to learn, however, “ by a letter from J. 
Ellis, that matters were not desperate.” ‘Crowded congre- 
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gations” came to hear him as before, though some of ‘his 
former friends “ appeared very shy.” He had but little to 
say concerning the division, he records, yet he found it neces- 
sary to remind the unsettled people how long he had been in 
America, how unremittingly he had laboured there, and 
what he had gained by his services: for, such are the absurd 
inventions of prejudice, he was charged with “laying up money 
to carry away to England, or elsewhere!” At one place 
“the people within were serious, those without had their own 
talk and entertainment. I came off, under rain and clouds, to 
a town called Liberty, and preached in the court-house, but 
did not find freedom to eat bread or drink water in that 
place. Why should I receive ought from those who renounce 
my service ?” 

Arrived once more at Baltimore, he “submitted to have” 
his “likeness taken.” ‘It seems,” he playfully remarks, 
“that they will want a copy. Those who have gone from us 
in Virginia, have drawn a picture of me, which is not 
talcen from the life.” Going forward to New York, he was 
invited to dine with one of the seceders, who took this oppor- 
tunity of asking him how he defended himself against the com- 
plaints of O’Kelly and his party. ‘My answer was,” he says, 
“1, That I did not make rules, but had to execute them. 
2. That any one who desired me to act unconstitutionally> 
either insulted me, as an individual, or the Conference, as a 
body of men.” 

Continuing his usual course, he next rode onward into 
the States of New England. But what call or occasion 
could there be for the visits of a Methodist bishop to the 
well-instructed and orthodox citizens of these respectable old 
States? He was soon made to feel that his presence was 
barely tolerated ; and the restrained and haughty manner of 
many of the people, contrasting so strangely with the rough 
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welcome to which he had been accustomed during his so- 
journ in the South touched his sense of the ludicrous. In 
several of his entries of this visit, we detect an undertone 
of humour ; in some of them we find words of pleasant irony 
and banter.—He “was sick, sore, tempted, and grieved: 
and bade Bedford farewell!” He ‘found it poor times” at 
New Haven and Middlefields.” At Middletown, he “lodged 
with the old prophet Frothingham. After this dear old man 
had laboured and suffered many years, and had been im- 
prisoned three times for the cause of Christ ; after he grew 
old and his memory failed, and he could not receive the new 
divinity, they mistook and wrested his words; and his con- 
gregation turned him out to starve.” At Hartford he 
“roared out wonderfully!” At Waltham he “gave them 
a discourse on the little flock, to comfort the affrighted sheep.” 
At Boston, “the Paradise of Ministers” he “ had to preach, 
as did our Lord, in an upper room.” He also preached in 
the street, when “the boys and Jack-tars made a noise, but” 
his voice “ was loudest.” He “could but rejoice in the 
prospect of leaving Lynn. The Society here began in union. 
It is now incorporated in order to prevent the Methodists 
from being obliged, by law, to pay congregational tax.” He 
“rode through Attlebury to Providence, but had no freedom 
to eat bread or drink water in that place.” He “was 
called upon to baptize a child, which Mr. M. refused to do 
because the parents owned the covenant, and had broken it.” 
At Wilbraham he “had a dreadful talk to a miserable, 
faithless people, and felt almost like Jonah.” He “came 
through Poquonnock, Fairfield, and Norwalk; but there was 
no room for the Methodists in those places.” 

Yet, though he found so little to harmonise with his own 
principles and sentiments in these States of fixed and 
narrow theological opmion and frozen religious forms, he 
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was not without encouragement respecting them. If “some 
were offended,” he notes, “‘ others were convicted,” under his 
faithful preaching ; and he was continually receiving stirring 
reports of the successful labours of Jesse Lee and others, 
from all quarters. “A great door and effectual was opened 
unto” them, though there were at that time “ many ad- 
versaries.” Feeble and unpromising as the work then ap- 
peared, the number of members at present comprised within 
the New England Conference is not less than a hundred 
thousand! 

The Bishop’s excursion through these orthodox States 
oceupied about three months. On the 18th of September, 
he re-entered New York in readiness to preside at the 
Conference which was to open on the 22nd. On the 
intervening Sunday he preached “in the old house,” in 
the morning; ‘‘at the new church,” in the afternoon; 
and at Brooklyn in the evening. ‘“ Here,” he notes, “our 
brethren have built a very good house;” but adds, “the 
‘labours of the day, pain of body, and my concern for the 
peace of the Church, tended to keep me from proper rest, and 
caused an awful night.” Notwithstanding, the next morning 
he took his place in the Conference and “sat closely to 
business,” during that and the three following days; though 
‘such was the disordered condition of his nervous system that 
his head became dizzy, and distressed him much; four 
hours’ sleep in the night, was as muzh, he says, as he could 
obtain. Friday was observed as a day of abstinence and 
prayer, and on Sunday he preached at Brooklyn in the 
morning, at the new church in the afternoon, and then 
ordained, seven deacons and five elders, and at the old church 
in the evening, when a collection was made “for the relief 
of the preachers in distress,” which amounted to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. No wonder he found this ‘‘a serious 
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week,” and that he “did not sleep after three o’clock” on 
Monday morning! Yet by seven o’clock he was waiting 
for a boat to take him to Staten Island; and on Tuesday 
“rose at three o’clock; set out at five, and rode forty-two 
miles to Milford, and preached”! On the 5th of October 
and four following days, he presided at the Conference held 
in Philadelphia, and on the 20th opened the Conference 
again at Baltimore, with “about fifty preachers, including 
probationers.” 

The number of preachers labouring under his direction 
and supervision during the year 1794, which closed with 
this Conference, was about three hundred, not one of whom 
was unknown to him personally. Many of these men were 
his own sons in the Gospel ; most of them had been approved 
by him after careful examination, as spiritually and intel- 
lectually fitted to exercise the Gospel ministry, and had been 
ordained to the office of presbyter or deacon by the laying 
on of his hands; and he had appointed all of them to their 
particular spheres of labour, with that clear and conscien- 
tious conviction of their special suitableness for them, 
which only a personal knowledge of the men and of their 
work, could produce. * In the course of the year, he had 
met nearly the whole of them in their several Conferences, 
and had there “received every man’s account of himself 
and his late labours, and inquired of each man’s character 
among his brethren;” and there were not many of them to 
whom he had not given advice in their difficulties, or ad- 
ministered quickening and comfort in their depression, by 
the letters he had written to them. The amount of his 


*Mr. Boehm states that in his private devotions “ he was in the habit 


of presenting each Conference and the preachers by name before the 
Lord.” 
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correspondence was, for his times, and considering his 
manner of life, almost incredible. He states himself that 
he wrote about a thousand letters a year, but this he thought 
but a small matter: “I may say of letters, as it was said of 
silver in the days of Solomon, ‘I make no account of that.’” 
The number of Church members over whom these three 
hundred ministers were placed, and who were benefited, 
through them, by the influence of his spirit and character, 
was sixty-five thousand five hundred and five, including 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and thirteen negroes. 
During his last tour through the South, nothing appears to 
have impressed the mind of the Bishop more painfully than 
the signs which everywhere confronted him of the wrongs 
and wretchedness of slavery. He had then evidently de- 
termined that on the next occasion of his visiting the 
southern States, some further and more definite measure 
should be taken to show how abhorrent to the essential 
spirit of Christianity, the principles of slavery, in the view 
of Methodism, were. Much of a decisive character in this 
direction had been already enacted, which it had been found 
impossible to enforce. Even so soon as 1780, the Confer- 
ence declared its strong “disapprobation ” of the practice 
of holding men as property. But in 1783, and again 
more particularly at the Christmas Conference of 1784, 
when the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized, this 
complicated question was considered at large, and haying 
resolved that it was their “most bounden duty to take im- 
ar some effectual method to exterminate this abomi- 
nation,” the Conference proceeded to legislate for this 
purpose. This effort, however, also failed, and after twelve 
months’ trial the rules passed in 1784 were suspended, the 
Conference at the same time declaring that they continued 
to hold slayery in “the deepest abhorrence,” and would not 
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cease “to seek its destruction by all wise and prudent means.” 
Asbury was well aware how certainly any action of the 
Church, for the removal of this cherished and defended civil 
institution, would provoke the hostility of the more influ- 
ential classes; but it was enough that slavery was what 
Wesley had called “the sum of all villanies,” and, therefore, 
a thing which Methodists must labour to abolish. “Oh!” 
exclaimed the Bishop, as he entered Virginia again on his 
autumnal journey, “Oh, when will liberty be extended to the 
sable sons of Africa?” 

On the 25th of November he once more met the preachers 
stationed in the Districts of Virginia in their Annual Con- 
ference, when, he relates, “we had great siftings and search- 
ings, especially on the subject of slavery. The preachers, 
almost unanimously, entered into an agreement not to hold 
slaves in any State where the law will allow them to manu- 
mit them, on pain of forfeiture of their honour and thcir 
place in the itinerant Connexion; and in any State where 
the law will not admit of manumission, they agreed to pay 
them the worth of their labour, and when they die to leave 
them to some person or persons, or the Society, in trust, to 
bring about their liberty.” 

That was at least a solemn practical protest against the 
evil, which could not fail to have a powerful influence against 
its continuance. From that time no slave-holder could be a 
recognised minister of the Church; and every candidate for 
the Methodist ministry was required to answer the question 
as put to him either from the episcopal Chair, or from the 
body of the Conference: Have you slaves? If you own 
any, have you made arrangements for their emancipation ? 

Relieved by this decisive act of the Conference, and 
regulating his own conduct in agreement with its spirit, we 
find the Bishop from the beginning of the year 1795 using 
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every opportunity available to him, of ministering to coloured 
congregations. On quitting Charleston for what he calls “the 
retrograde journey,” he records that “the poor Africans ” in 
whose behalf he had on this occasion specially laboured, 
“brought their blessings, and wishes, and prayers. Dear 
souls,” he adds, ‘may the Lord provide them pastors after 
His own heart.” Then follow the entries in close succession: 
“JT spent an hour with the blacks in their quarter, and it 
was well received by them.” ‘I had some talk with a few 
blacks. We lose much by not meeting these people alone.’ 
“T met the poor blacks by themselves, and was greatly 
blessed.” “I met the Africans to consult about building a 
house, and forming a distinct African, yet Methodist, Church.” 
“TI was happy last evening with the poor slaves in Brother 
Wells’s kitchen, whilst our white brother held a sacramental 
love-feast in the front parlour upstairs.” A reader who duly 
ponders these facts will be scarcely surprised at this ad- 
ditional record: ‘A poor black, sixty years of age, who 
supports herself by picking oakum, and upon the charity of 
her friends, brought me a French crown, and said she had 
been distressed on my account, and I must have her money.” 
Of course he refused to accept it, though he had not three 
dollars in his pocket, with a journey of two thousand miles 
before him. 

He had now for some time past felt himself quite unequal 
to what he believed to be the inseparable duties of his office, 
and had looked forward with comfort to the next session of 
the General Conference, when, he hoped, an arrangement 
would be made by which he would be effectually and per- 
manently assisted. His especial desire was that Dr. Coke, 
who was expected to be present on the occasion, would be 
induced to connect himself more intimately with the Church 
of which he was also a recognised bishop, and to share the 
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multiplied labours of the episcopacy with him. The General 
Conference was held at Baltimore, in October, 1796, as 
appointed at its session four years previously. Dr. Coke 
duly arrived in that city in time to be present at its opening. 
It continued its sittings for about a fortnight, and was 
characterized by great unanimity and candour. ‘There was 
not,” says the Doctor, “a jarring string among us. . . The 
preachers now seem to have a full view of the Sylla and 
Charybdis, the rocks and whirlpools, which lie on either 
hand; and are determined to avoid them. They are like 
the heart of one man.” The record of Asbury is to the 
same pleasing effect. He says, ‘‘No angry passions were 
felt among the preachers; we had a great deal of good and 
judicious talk,” and adds with satisfaction, “ Bishop Coke 
was cordially received as my friend and colleague, to be 
wholly for America, unless a way should be opened to 
France.” 

Thus he gladly supposed that he had gained a point in 
behalf of the interests of the American work which he felt 
to be of the most urgent importance. Coke himself saw its 
necessity so clearly, as the discussion upon it proceeded, 
that he brought the conversation to an abrupt conclusion by 
freely placing in the hands of the Secretary tho following 
note :<— 

“JT OFFER myself to my American Brethren, entirely to their service, 
all I am and have, with my talents and labours in every respect, 
without any mental reservation whatever, to labour among them and 
to assist Bishop Asbury ; not to station the preachers any time when 
he is present, but to exercise all the episcopal duties where I hold a 


Conference in his absence, and by his consent ; and to visit the West 
Indies and France when I can be spared. 


(Signed) “ THOMAS COKE. 
“ BALTIMORE, Oct. 27, 1796.” 


It is unnecessary to say that “ this instrument was given 
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and accepted in good faith ;” but its ardent and susceptible 
writer found himself unable to fulfil its conditions, and 
Asbury’s hopes were painfully baflled. 

The business of the Conference ended, the two bishops started 
in company for the South ; attended the Virginia Conference 
together; and then travelled by different routes, each 
of them preaching day by day at the towns and villages 
through which they respectively passed, onward to Charles- 
ton (a distance as each of them made it, of about nine 
hundred miles), where they met each other again at the 
South Carolina and Georgia Conference, on the Ist of 
January, 1797. For a few weeks they laboured to- 
gether variously in the city ; and on the 10th of February, 
Asbury records that “ dear Dr. Coke” took his departure for 
Europe. The purpose of his return to England was to make 
arrangements for the faithful fulfilment of his engagement 
with Asbury and the General Conference; but his brethren 
at home interposed their influence to prevent him from 
doing so. At the ensuing Conference they elected him 
their President, and so powerfully pleaded the demands 
for his services in behalf of the Connexion at home, that they 
drew from him the assurance that he would not withdraw 
himself from them, “ provided his promise” to his American 
friends “could be repealed with honour.” To facilitate this, 
he returned to America in time for the Virginia Conference, 
which opened on the 25th of November, bringing with him 
an Address from the British Conference which stated and 
pleaded unanswerable reasons, arising out of the unsettled 
conditions of the Societies in England, why the Church in 
America should release him from his engagement. Asbury’s 
official reply to this Address contained the following pathetic 
sentences. After stating that the Doctor’s promise was 
made to the Gencral Conference, and that no yearly and 
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local Conference “dare assume to answer for that grand 
federal Body,” though, speaking for themselves, the preachers 
then assembled would consent to his “ partial continuance ” 
with the British Conference,—he says :—‘ With respect to 
the Doctor’s returning to us, I leave your enlarged under- 
standings and good sense to judge. ... By a probable 
guess, we have perhaps from 1,000 to 1,200 travelling and 
local-preachers. From Charleston, South Carolina, where 
the Conference was held, to the Province of Maine, where 
another is to be held, there is a space of about thirteen 
hundred miles ; and we have only one worn-out superintend- 
ent, who was this day advised by the yearly Conference to 
desist from preaching till next Spring, on account of his 
debilitated state of body. But the situation of his affairs 
requires that he should travel about five thousand miles a 
year, through many parts unsettled, and other thinly peopled 
countries. I have now with me an assistant, who does every- 
thing for me he constitutionally can ; but the ordaining and 
stationing the preachers can only be prepared by myself in 
the Doctor’s absence. We have to lament that our super- 
intendency is so weak, and that it cannot be constitutionally 
strengthened till the ensuing General Conference. How I 
have felt, and must feel, under such eritical and important 
circumstances, I leave you to judge. To write much on the 
subject would be imposing on my own weakness, and on your 
good understanding. I speak as unto wise men.” 

The reference in this extract to his “ debilitated state of 
body” is abundantly and very affectingly illustrated. by the 
entries in his journal at this period, and for several succeed- 
ing months. We have been often reminded how seriously 
his excessive labours, privations, and anxieties, had impaired 
his originally healthy constitution; but at length his bodily 
condition was becoming alarmingly critical. This was so 
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painfully evident to Dr. Coke and the Conference, that they 
affectionately entreated him, for his work’s sake, to rest for a 
few months. Despite their importunity, however, he con- 
tinued his labours a little longer; but his weakness and 
sufferings increasing, he brought himself with a struggle, 
under the resolve “ to give up travelling this winter.” But 
“Oh!” he exclaims, “to rest,—to be idle and dependent,— 
this is painful indeed. But if this is to make me perfect, 
the will of the Lord be done! I sent my papers to Brother 
Lee, who proceeds to Charleston ; also my plan and directions 
how to station the preachers to Brother Jackson. My mind is 
greatly calmed and centred in God. I have well considered 
all the solemnities of death.” 

Then follow these and many similar plaintive notes: 
“ Saturday and Sunday. Sat melancholy in the house ; 
dumb Sabbaths!” “The pain in my breast is returned. I 
fear it is immovably fixed more or less until death. Lord, thy 
will be done!” “I hope, if it please God, I shall have 
health restored to be of some service to mankind yet. Ah! 
what is life and all this dull round, but for God and souls!” 
“ I cannot pray in the family without injury: wherefore 
should I request to live? Oh, my God, Thy will be done in 
all things ; mine in nothing—but as mine is Thine!” “ Janu- 
ary 2,1798. The last hath been a year of great affliction. 
I may have travelled about three thousand miles, and have 
been confined with distressing pain and weakness six months, 
adding together single days, as well as weeks. In April last 
I had very little expectation of living until this day. I now 
desire life, that I may see the Connexion better organized, 
and be more personally useful.” ‘I have some peace and 
some pain of heart. My mind is exceedingly agitated on my 
peculiar situation. I feel each day like a day ora year to 
me, as it is well or ill employed.” “TI finished three feeble 
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letters, to Nelson Reed, Henry Willis, and John Harper. I 
cannot read or write long together. I wind broaches of 
cotton for diversion. The class met at my lodgings, and I 
ventured to give a small exhortation and a prayer.” “Iam 
strangely brought down. Lord, let me suffer with 
patience; Thy will be done! That I might not be wholly 
idle I wound cotton broaches with the children.” ‘TI spent 
my time with the women and children, in winding cotton, 
and hearing them read. My soul was much blessed.” ‘‘ The 
past week has been spent in the cotton work with my fingers, 
and in hearing the children read, and teaching them a little 
English grammar.” ‘I meta few local brethren, but was 
soon out-done. The pain returned to my breast, and I raised 
more blood.” “ April, 15. I attempted a feeble discourse 
on 2 Pet. ui.11. Our brethren, Dyer, White, and Roper, 
were ordained deacons. I appointed my dear aged and 
faithful brother, Whatcoat, to visit four districts belonging 
to the Virginia Conference, and wrote my apology as not 
being able to ride on horseback as heretofore.” 

Records of which these are a small sample, interspersed 
with numerous notes of attempts to do something by letter 
for the guidance of his brethren at a distance, to benefit the ‘ 
families with whom he was staying, or to lead the devotions 
of small companies of worshippers assembled in his room, 
are continued in his journal for a period extending over 
several months... A more pathetie, yet sublime and instruc- 
tive, episode in the history of a devoted human life, is surely 
not to be found! A man worn and utterly prostrated 
by his magnanimous labours for others, still without a single 
thought for himself; burdened with the care of newly formed 

hurches scattered over a thousand miles, and unable to 
serve them even by letter, yet using the little strength that 
remained to him in winding cotton and speaking to chil- 
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dren! He was “ most severely tried,” as he was compelled 
to admit; but his personal affliction would have been as 
nothing, if he could have seen that suitable provision had 
been made for the wise and effective superintendence of the 
Church! “ What brought the heavy pang into my heart,” 
he says, with earnest simplicity, ‘‘and caused the big tear 
to roll, was the thought of leaving the Connexion without 
some proper men of their own election, to go in and out 
among them in my place, and to keep that order which I 
have been seeking these many years to establish.” Con- 
sidered as within the arrangements of Divine Providence, 
is this suffering and incapable condition of the heroic man, 
inexplicable? Is there not then such a thing as the filling 
up the incomplete measure of the sufferings of Christ for His 
Body's sake, which is the Church? Was not the chosen 
disciple an infinite gainer by this communion of suffering 
vith his invisible Lord, and, as he said, like his Lord, made 
perfect through suffering? And was not the Church for 
which he lovingly cared, benefited by his example of patient 
endurance for its sake? Is it not being blessed by the noble 
example to this day ? 

Gradually, as his strength returned, he resumed his 
wonted activity. The beginning of May found him in his 
place at the Conference at Baltimore ; in June he presided 
as usual at the Conference in Philadelphia; and, although 
frequently reminded by the return of unfayourable symptoms 
that he “ must spare himself, or destroy himself,” he pushed 
on, in regular course, into New England, and even pro- 
ceeded, for the first time, through New Hampshire, where 
he found the town of Portsmouth “well fortified against 
Methodism,” into the more eastern State (then the District), 
of Maine. Here he held the first Conterence for that part 
of the continent, when the ordination service brought 
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together so large a concourse of curious people that some of 
the planks in the unfinished gallery gave way; though, 
happily “no person was killed or wounded.” 

Almost all his journeys had been hitherto performed on 
horseback. But travelling in this convenient manner was 
now impossible to him, on account of the chronic rheuma- 
tism, and the frequent inflammatory attacks to which he had 
become subject, in his feet and legs. Not from choice, there- 
fore, but from absolute necessity, he was at length provided 
with a carriage. This was a sulky,—a vehicle with a high 
seat for one person, perched upon large elastic springs, and 
with a covering for the head. Nothing then in use was 
more suitable for his purpose; but it had serious drawbacks 
as compared with travelling in the saddle; for such was the 
rutty, rocky, and stumpy condition of the roads, that the 
violent swaying up and down became sometimes intolerable, 
and some part of the gear was being continually put out of 
order. On one occasion the sulky was turned completely 
over, bottom upwards, and he was thrown to the ground; at 
another time it was necessary for a man to walk by his side 
and support it, to prevent a similar mishap. He continued 
his travels, notwithstanding, preaching at each stopping 
place, as had been his long continued practice; his hearers 
numbering in the aggregate, “from three to six thousand 
weekly ;” so that he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his labours, if they accomplished no other result, “ brought 
thousands to hear the Gospel, who probably would not 
have heard it.” 

By the last day of this year of extraordinary affliction, 
he had duly arrived at Charleston, though “very unwell,” 
and presided over the Conference which opened on the 1st ot 
January, 1799. A month of happy service in that city, and 
he wrote, “Once more, through Divine assistance. we left 
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Charleston” for the annua’ journey northward. By the 25th 
of March he had passed over, according to his careful 
calculation, “eight hundred and eighteen miles.” He had 
reached the place appointed in the interior of Virginia for 
holding the Conference, in time for its opening; but on the 
Sunday preceding was seized again with an attack of hemor- 
chage from the lungs, while preaching, and “could not 
attend.” His brethren, he says, now gave it him in charge 
not to preach again until the Baltimore Conference, on the 
1st of May, and, he adds, “I was willing to obey, feeling 
myself utterly unable.” He was sufficiently recovered to 
preside on that occasion; and, satisfying himself for a 
time with giving brief exhortations instead of preaching, 
he slowly resumed his accustomed work. 

At the Philadelphia Conference, held in June, he had the 
peculiar pleasure of being the guest of the friend and com- 
panion of his youth, Henry Foxall. “I retired each 
night,” he relates, “to the Hagleworks, upon Schuylicill, at 
Henry Foxall’s solitary, social retreat.” Each evening, 
therefore, it is presumable, he lived over again, in free and 
refreshing conversation, the scenes of his boyhood and of his 
peaceful Handsworth home ; and there can be no doubt. that 
each evening his aged, dependent, and now widowed mother, 
who was always uppermost in his thoughts, and whom, it is 
said, he could never mention without the tear filling his blue 
eye, would be the welcome subject of conversation, with one 
who knew her, and her excellences of character, so well. 

‘Again “feverish and full of pain,” he was distressed with 
the consciousness that he was unequal to the imperious 
demands of his office, and began to contemplate the expedi- 
ency of retiring from it. “ My prayers and counsels will 
turn this way,” he records, “ until next Conference.” “1 


tremble and faint under my burden: haying to ride about 
20 
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six thousand miles annually ; to preach from three to five 
hundred sermons a year; to write and read so many letters ; 
besides the stationing of three hundred preachers, and 
spending many hours in conversation, by day and night, 
with preachers and people of various characters.” 


507 


CHAPTER XXII. 
EVANGELISTIC ACCESSORIES. 


N the purpose of its Divine Founder, the Church is a 
Society of “saints and faithful brethren in Christ,” 
united in love, under sacred “signs and seals” for their 
mutual edification, confirmation, and safety; and also to be 
fellow-labourers for the spread of the gospel around them, 
and for the conversion of the world., This statement in- 
volves no question affecting forms of Church polity. It 
is a simple enunciation of the great principles upon which 
all forms of Church order and rule profess to be based ; and, 
considering that no “ pattern,” or type, for the organization 
of the Church is shown to us in the New Testament, accom- 
panied with the charge to make all things according to it, 
it might have been well if forms of ecclesiastical polity had 
been conceived with a more direct and exclusive reference 
to these practical uses, as implying everything of essential 
importance to them. “If we go lower, we shall but add 
unto this certain casual and variable accidents, which are not 
properly of the being, and make only for the happiness and 
better being, of the Church of God, either in deed, or in 
man’s opinion and conceit.” 
In practice, this two-fold purpose of the Church’s insti- 
tution, has been definitely’ recognised by Methodism from 
the first. So soon as men gave evidence of their conyersion 
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to Christ, under Methodist preaching, or that they were 
penitently and earnestly seeking salvation in Him, they 
were brought together in small societies called Classes, 
“in order to pray together, to receive the words of exhor- 
tation, and to watch over one another in love, that they 
might help one another to work out their salvation,” just as 
at the opening of the Gospel period “the Lord added 
together those who were being saved,” in order that they 
might ‘consider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works.” And, as apostolic Churches were exhorted to 
pray that the word of the Lord might have free course 
and be glorified, and also to be “steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord,” so Methodists 
have been always taught to pray and labour, and contribute 
of their substance, as God has prospered them, in union 
and sympathy with their pastors, to spread scriptural holiness 
through the world. 

How faithfully and constantly Bishop Asbury kept before 
his mind this double purpose for which the Church was 
instituted; how deeply he felt his responsibility in relation to 
each branch of it; how directly all his plans, arrangements, 
and labours, were shaped for their satisfactory accomplish- 
ment; and how continually he called the attention of all 
associated with him in the same direction, will have been 
abundantly evident to every reader of the foregoing history. 
But we have arrived at a point in the narrative when it may 
be convenient to mention one or two things connected with 
this inquiry more particularly. Omitting any further re-- 
ference to the provision which the Methodist Church has 
made for the spiritual fellowship of its members, and looking 
only at its forms of evangelistic labour, I will here state 
the origin of a few of the institutions which are now its 
generally recognised and inseparable auxiliaries, and some 
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of which are regarded as indispensable appendages to every 
Church. 

1. Missionary work, as this term is now understood, 
dates from the period of the organization of the Episcopal 
Church, when Jeremiah Lembert was set apart for Antigua, 
and, in response to the appeals of William Black, Freeborn 
Garrettson and James O. Cromwell were appointed to 
labour in Nova Scotia. But the Church was essentially a 
Missionary Society. Itself the fruit of missionary toil, 
and its first bishop a missionary from England, all its 
operations were carried on in the spirit of the missionary 
enterprise, and on missionary principles. The preachers 
successively appointed to live and labour among the settlers 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and elsewhere, were sent forth 
strictly as missionaries, and their support, such as it was, 
was obtained in part from collections made in their behalf 
in the established congregations of the older States. The 
-efforts of the Church were also put forth, at the earliest 
conceivable period, for the conversion of the heathen. As 
early as April 1789, Asbury records his determination to 
send “an extra preacher to the Waxsaws, to preach to the 
Catawba Indians, who had settled among the whites on a 
tract of country twelve miles square.” Again, in 1791, he 
accompanied Dr. Coke in a visit to the same people, when 
they promptly put up a tent in a field, in which both the 
bishops preached. Asbury states also that he had “ some 
conversation with the chiefs, about keeping ay the school 
they had endeavoured to establish among them.” Until after 
the time of Asbury, the missionary operations of the Church 
were carried on by its several Annual Conferences ; but in 
1819, it established its Missionary Society for the more 
vigorous and systematic prosecution of the work; and no- 
where has it been more successful than among the red 
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people of the American continent. As the native tribes 
withdrew more and more into the lands beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, they were regularly followed by the Methodist 
preachers, and thousands of them have been gathered into the 
Church, induced to settle in villages around the missionary 
stations, and taught many of the arts of civilised life. 

2. An institution of the most definite and decided char- 
acter, as an auxiliary to the Divinely appointed agencies 
and instruments of Church work, was the JZethodist Book 
Concern. Its value at the early period of the Church’s history 
especially, whether for its conservative or its aggressive pur- 
poses, could be scarcely over-estimated. When men were 
converted to Christ, either from a state of spiritual apathy, 
or from courses of open sin, a strange quickening was 
imparted to their mental powers, and it became of the utmost 
importance that they should have a thirst for reading created 
in them, and that their minds should be continually fed 
with the best thoughts of wise and godly writers. So, for. 
the purpose of rousing the careless to an attention to their 
spiritual interest, it was found to be of the greatest advan- 
tage to be able to put into their hands a leaflet or small 
tract on a subject to awaken thought and feeling. This 
suggested itself to the sagacious mind of Mr. Wesley at 
the earliest part of his career ; so that even so soon as 1742, 
we find references in his journal to the distribution of tracts 
written by himself, and entitled, “A Word to a Swearer,” 
“A Word to a Drunkard,” and many others. Tracts of 
this kind, he and his preachers distributed by thousands, many 
years before Tract Societies, as they now exist, were thought 
of. The provision made for profitable reading in behalf 
of the Societies is still more noteworthy; an indispensable part 
of an Assistant’s business, being “‘to take care that every 
Society be duly supplied with books; particularly with 
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Kempis, Instructions for Children, and the Primitive Physic, 
which ought to be in every house.” 

Carrying on his work on the same principles, Asbury 
established a Methodist publishing house in Philadelphia, at 
the early date of 1789, and set apart John Dickins as the 
Book Steward and Connexional Editor. The appointment 
of that scholarly and excellent man to the duties of this office, — 
a man of whom he said, “ In piety, probity, profitable preach- 
ing, holy living, the Christian education of his children, and 
close personal communion with God, I doubt whether his 
superior is to be found in Hurope or America,”—this is itself 
a proof of Asbury’s sense of the importance of this depart- 
ment of the work. Dickins began his business, Dr. Stevens 
states, “with a capital of six hundred dollars, his own 
money, lent to the Church. The first entry in the books of 
the institution is in his handwriting, and shows that the first 
book issued was Wesley’s abridged translation of the immor- 
tal De Imitatione of Thomas 4 Kempis. In the year 1789 
was also issued the first volume of the Arminian Magazine, 
mostly a reprint of Wesley’s periodical of that name. Before 
the year closed a new edition of the Discipline, the Hymn 
Book, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and Wesley’s Primitive Physic 
appeared. Such was the beginning of that gigantic Publish- 
ing House, which has become in our day, one of the greatest 
powers of the Denomination, with its two publishing houses, 
five depositories, a capital of nearly 800,000 dollars, its 
twelve editors, its nearly five hundred clerks and operatives, 
its more than twenty cylinder and power presses, its nearly 
thirty thousand different publications, its fourteen periodi- 
cals, with an aggregate circulation of over one million copies 


per month.” * 


* Stevens's Hist. of the M. E. Church, ii. 500 
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3. The institution of Swnday-schools is almost coeval with 
that of the Book Concern, which was to supply them with 
Bibles and Class-books. It dates from 1790. Four years 
prior to this date a successful trial of one had been made 
by Asbury. “In the year 1786,” says Dr. Strickland, “ five 
years before any other person moved in this matter, he 
organized a school in Hanover County, Virginia, in the 
house of Thomas Crenshaw, and, as one of its first-fruits, 
John Charlston was converted to God in that school, and 
afterwards became a useful and successful minister of the 
Gospel in the Methodist Episcopal Church.” In 1790, 
it was agreed that the effort to promote their establish- 
ment should be systematic and general. ‘ Our Conference,” 
Asbury writes, with satisfaction, “resolved on establishing 
Sunday-schools for poor children, both white and black.” 
“Let us labour,” say the Minutes for that year, “as the heart 
and soul of one man, to establish Sunday-schools in or near 
the places of public worship. Let persons be appointed by 
the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers, to teach (gratis) 
all that will attend and have a capacity to learn, from six 
o’clock in the morning till ten, and from two o’clock in the 
afternoon till six, where it does not interfere with publie 
worship.” 

Stevens remarks on this Minute that it is supposed to be 
the first recognition of Sunday-schools by any American 
Church. “Only about nine years had passed since they 
were begun in England. A young Methodist woman (Miss 
Cooke), afterwards the wife of one of Wesley’s most dis- 
tinguished preachers, Samuel Bradburn, first suggested to 
Robert Raikes their organization in 1781, at Gloucester. 
She assisted him in forming the first school, attended with 
him the procession of ragged children from the school to the 
parish church, and was one of their most effective teachers: 
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John Wesley was the first man in England publicly to 
approve Raikes’ plan, after the latter had published an account 
of it in the Gloucester Journal, in 1784. Wesley imme- 
diately copied the account into his Arminian Magazine, and 
recommended his people to adopt the new institution. In 
the same year Fletcher, of Madeley, introduced it into his 
parish, and wrote an essay on ‘The Advantages likely to 
arise from Sunday-schools.” ... The endeavour of 1790, 
to incorporate the institution into the Church, though for 
some time feeble, if not defeated, at last succeeded, and in 
our day there are nearly a million and a half scholars; and 
nearly two hundred thousand teachers (according to the 
latest returns) in the various Methodist Sunday-schools of the 
United States. The Sunday-school Union has become one 
of the most important auxiliaries of the Book Concern, with 
its four periodicals, having an aggregate circulation of more 
than 260,000 per number. Its catalogue of publications 
includes more than 1,300 different works, with an annual 
issue of about a million copies, and its Sunday-school 
libraries report nearly two and a half millions of volumes. 
More than two hundred and thirty thousand conversions 
have been reported in its schools in the last fifteen years.” 
Through the good management of Mr. Dickins, the Book- 
establishment became remunerative, and the General Con- 
ference of 1792 determined to appropriate a portion of its 
profits to the fund for the relief of ‘distressed preachers.” 
4. This Fund, in which Asbury always manifested the 
deepest interest, is another valuable accessory to the Church, 
which ealls for observation. Asbury was its author. Paltry 
as was the maximum “allowance” which the preachers 
desired to receive from the Church, namely, for many years, 
only sixty-four dollars (£12 10s.) per annum, it was rarely 
that even this was obtamed ; so that coming to their Annual 
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Conferences “indifferently elad, and with emaciated bodies,” 
it was continually found necessary to make extra efforts to 
raise something towards meeting the deficiencies they 
reported. At length the Bishop resolved to establish a 
general fund for this purpose. “I drew the outlines of a 
subscription,” he relates, ‘that may form part of the consti- 
tution of a General Fund, fer the sole purpose of supporting 
the Travelling Ministry. This will have respect to (1) The 
single men that suffer, and are in want. (2) The married 
travelling preachers. (3) The worn-out preachers. (4) 
The widows and orphans of those who have lived and died 
in the work. (5) And, to enable the Yearly Conferences to 
employ more married men. Finally, to supply the wants of 
all the travelling preachers under certain regulations and 
restrictions, as the state of the fund will admit.” 

For the same purpose, at a later period, he started what 
he called a Mite Subscription, soliciting small donations from 
his friends, and requesting them to enter their names and 
the amount of their subscriptions on a list which he carried 
with him .on his episcopal tours. The sums thus obtained 
he regularly distributed to the most necessitous cases at the 
ensuing Conference. Speaking of one of those lists in his 
own possession, Mr. Boehm says that “it contained the 
autographs of some of the prominent men and women of 
Methodism in that day, as well as many persons who were 
not connected with our Church.” These lists were in all 
cases headed by himself; and the amounts contributed varied 
from one dollar to twenty-five cents. “« His benevolence,” says 
Mr. Boehm, “ was unbounded. Selfishness had no place in 
his soul. He would divide his last dollar with a Methodist 
preacher. He had considerable money given him (this was 
in 1815). Mr. Rembert, at Black River settlement, South 
Carolina, frequently gave him one hundred dollars, and others 
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gave him considerable sums. He was restless till it was 
gone, so anxious was he to do good with it. I was the 
treasurer. He would give most of it away at the next 
Conference.” When attending the Western Conference, in 
1806, he found his brethren, he says, “in want.” His Mite 
Subseription had not then been instituted, and he had no 
other funds at his disposal for their relief. “So,” he says, 
quietly, as if recording no extraordinary thing, “so I parted 
with my watch, my coat, and my shirt.” 

5. A peculiar, but most successful form of evangelistic 
effort, remains to be mentioned, namely, the Camp-meeting. 
This, like so many other of the institutions of Methodism, 
established itself without preconception or design. John 
Magee, a local-preacher, and his brother William, who be- 
came a Presbyterian minister, were settled, the one as an 
agriculturist, the other in charge of a small congregation, in 
the west of Tennessee. Though belonging to different 
churches, they agreed in religious sentiment, and frequently 
worked together on the same plans for evangelizing the 
rapidly-inereasing, but spiritually careless, populations of 
the western States. In July, 1799, they set out in company 
to visit and preach to certain new settlements in Kentucky. 
At one of them, in Logan County, there was a small Presby- 
terian Church, under the care of the Rev. James M. M’Gready, 
which, at the time of their arrival, was holding one of its 
usual sacramental services. Mr. John Magee was invited 
to preach on the occasion, and spoke with extraordinary 
power and impressiveness. He was followed by his brother, 
and by another Presbyterian minister, whose name was 
Hodge, under whose discourse a woman gave expression 
to feelings beyond her control, in loud and startling ejacula- 
tions of praise. Other members of the congregation were 
simultaneously wrought upon in a similar manner 3 and the 
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Presbyterian ministers present, except Mr. William Magee, 
embarrassed and overcome with emotion, retired from the 
place, leaving the meeting in charge of him and his brother. 
For a time they also were overpowered with feeling; and, 
seized with a strange tremor, they sat in silence on the floor. 
At length John arose and exhorted, “as the Spirit gave him 
utterance,” his hearers responding involuntarily in loud sobs 
and cries. Many previously thoughtless persons were sud- 
denly filled with spiritual concern: some fell to the ground 
as if through a stroke of paralysis. This unlooked-for mani- 
festation led to the appointment of another meeting for the 
Holy Communion and prayer, which was similarly charac- 
terized. The impossibility of tracing the ecstatic and other 
phenomena witnessed on these occasions to natural causes, 
and the evident change of character experienced by those 
who were affected by them, convinced the earnest men in 
charge that they proceeded from a superhuman agency; and 
in the full confidence that they were acting in agreement 
with the will of God, they arranged to hold other and larger 
meetings for the same spiritual purposes elsewhere. 

Thus, according to the account written by Mr. John 
Magee, from which these particulars are taken, originated 
Camp-meetings. Aman desirous of attending one of the 
series of meetings appointed by the brothers, and of taking 
his family with hin, fitted up a waggon for their accommo- 
dation, and also took with them provision for their use, and 
fodder for his horses, for two or three days. Others freely 
copied his example, and a meeting being advertised to be 
held on Muddy River, multitudes came to the spot in wag- 
gons, and encamped on the ground. At the next meeting, 
held on the Ridge, a still larger number of persons came 
together in “carriages of different descriptions,” and were 
addressed by both Methodist and Presbyterian ministers. 
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“Preaching commenced and the people prayed, and the 
power of God attended. There was a great cry for mercy. 
The nights were truly awful; the camp ground was well 
illuminated ; the people were differently employed all over 
the ground, some exhorting, some singing praises, some 
praying, some crying for mercy. But perhaps the greatest 
meeting we ever attended, took place shortly afterwards, on 
Desha’s Creek, near Cumberland River. Many thousands 
of people were present, multitudes of whom fell before the 
Word, like corn before a hurricane, then rose from the 
dust as with a gleam of Divine glory on the countenances, 
praised the God of their salvation in strains which filled the 
careless with astonishment, and after the first gust of praise, 
began to speak words of exhortation to the unconcerned. 
Here John A. Granade, the Western poet, who composed 
the Pilgrims’ Songs, after having been many months in a 
state of gloom and depression, found peace with God, and 
began to preach his loving Saviour.” 

Asbury instantly discerned in the principle of these extra- 
ordinary proceedings a new and effective form of evange- 
listic labour, and adopted it with heart and soul. He had 
long seen something of the kind to be necessary to bring the 
sparse and widely-scattered populations of the West under 
spiritual instruction and quickening ; and this he regarded 
as a providential interposition to supply the means wanted 
for this end. He did not expect the work to be carried on 
by such means without a continuance of th e bodily ffections, 
extravagances, and other disadvantages which had marked 
its first stage. He foresaw in its progress the collateral 
development of human elements, which would have a ten- 
dency to mar the manifestations of Divine working, and to 
give occasion for the sneers and jibes of profane or sceptical 
men; but he was too sagacious and practical, and too much 
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in earnest, to allow this to deter him from adopting what, 
if suitably guarded, might become so immense a power for 
good; and henceforth encampments in the wilderness or in 
forests, for continuous religious services, became one of the 
recognised forms of Methodist labour. Their immediate 
popularity and success exceeded all calculation. People 
thronged to them from the most remote and isolated localities 
of the neighbourhood in which one was appointed to be held, 
with their tents, beds, and provision, as to the most attrac- 
tive public festival. Of course their motives were various. 
Some came to receive spiritual aid and invigoration; some 
to meet distant friends; some from motives of curiosity ; 
and some probably to be entertained and amused. But all 
were brought under the faithful exposition and enforcement 
of Gospel truth, and more or less under the power of 
spiritual influences ; and many “who came to scoff remained 
to prayer” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
EPISCOPAL ITINERANCY: REVIVALS. 


~ 1800—1804. 


N May, 1800, Dr. Coke had duly arrived in Baltimore 
to attend the General Conference, in fulfilment of his 
promise to Asbury and the Virginia Conference, in the 
autumn of 1797; and had brought over with him an 
Address from his brethren in England, which earnestly 
besought the General Conference to release him from the 
engagement he made with it at its last session, and to allow 
him to retain his full connection with them. The discus- 
sion on this question occupied two days, which Asbury 
regarded with dissatisfaction as an instance of “much talk, 
but little work.” We can have ne doubt, however, with our 
knowledge of the men who took part in it, that the debate 
was carried on with great ability and perfect good feeling, 
although as Asbury knew in the face of a foregone conclusion. 
It resulted in the adoption of a resolution which was com- 
municated in an Address to the English Conference in these 
words :— 

“We have considered with the greatest attention the request you 
have made for the Doctor’s return to Europe, and still feel an ardent 
desire for his continuance in America. This arises from the critical 
state of Bishop Asbury’s health, the extension of our work, our 
affection for, and approbation of, the Doctor, and his probable use- 
fulness, provided he continue with us. We wish to detain him as we 
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greatly need his services. But the statement you have laid before 
us in your Address on the success of the West India Missions under his 
superintendence, the arduous attempt to carry the Gospel among the 
Irish requiring his influence and support, and the earnest request 
you have added to this representation, ‘believing it to be for the 
glory of God, have turned the scale at present in your favour. 
We have therefore, in compliance with your request, LENT the Doctor 
to you for a season, to return to us as soon as he conveniently can ; 
but, at farthest, by the meeting of the next General Conference.” 


This question having been thus decided, and the absolute 
necessity of strengthening the episcopate being fully and 
generally recognised, the Conference had now to proceed 
to the solemn business of electing one of its members to be 
charged with the weighty responsibilities of the episcopal 
office. Who should he be? Who out of that company of 
one hundred and twenty approved presbyters, would a 
majority of his brethren deem most qualified to be a co- 
adjutor of the venerated Asbury,—to occupy a place by 
his side, and be treated with similar deference and honour, 
as due, not only to his office, but also to his personal 
character? Many members of that assembly of self-de- 
voted men were eminent for their great gifts, their literary 
attainments, and their heroic fidelity to God and His Church ; 
but who of them was worthy to be placed, by a deliberate 
act of the greater number, in the exalted position of General 
Superintendent, in association with Bishop Asbury? The 
Conference first sought Divine guidance in earnest prayer 
then applied themselves to the duty of electing, by ballot. 
Two names were put especially before them, that of 
Richard Whatcoat, who had the peculiar recommendation 
of having been ordained by Mr. Wesley, a deacon and a 
presbyter, and sent ont with Dr. Coke for the organiza- 
tion of the Church in 1784, and who also was the earliest 
ind most beloved and trusted friend of Asbury himself 
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besides being a man of sound understanding, large experi- 
ence, and well-known spiritual excellence; and Jesse Lee, 
the versatile, witty, energetic, and great-hearted apostle 
of New England. The occasion was naturally one of 
anxiety and excitement, which became the more intense 
on the announcement being made after the counting of the 
votes, that there was no election, but “a _ tie,”—the 
suffrages of the Conference being divided equally be- 
tween Whatcoat and Lee. Resorting again to the ballot, 
Whatcoat was found to have four more votes than Lee, 
and was thereupon declared to be the man of their election. 
On Sunday the 18th of May, he was openly ordained to the 
episcopal office in Light Street Church. Dr. Coke preached 
on the occasion to a crowded and devout congregation, 
on the message tothe Church in Smyrna (Rey. 11. 8—11); 
and afterwards, he and Asbury, assisted by certain elders, 
solemnly set apart the elect man by prayer and the laying 
on of hands. 

To his concise account of this transaction, Bishop Asbury 
subjoins the note, “The unction that attended the word 
was great. More than one hundred souls, at different times 
and places, professed conversion during the sittings of this 
Conference.” This was, indeed, the beginning of one of 
those remarkable periods of spiritual quickening, and of 
sudden and numerous conversions, which have occurred, 
more or less frequently in the history of the Church of 
Christ, from the earliest times, and which are generally 
known by the name of Revivals. Like many other of those 
periods it seems to have come upon the Church unexpectedly, 
No preparation appears to have been made for it; no 
preacher endowed with extraordinary gifts for moving 
the affections and wills of his hearers, had been employed 


to produce it; and evidently no arrangements had been 
21 
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made, and no new expedient adopted, for bringing godless 
people under the Gospel, and for affording guidance to the 
penitent. So far as we may gather from the histories of 
the occasion which have reached us, the public services were 
conducted as at other times of the assembling of the Confer- 
ence, and the people in association with it, were attending 
them under the usual pleasant but quiet stimulus, when an 
extraordinary effusion of spiritual influence came upon 
them, quickening decided Christians into new life and ac- 
tivity, and rousing the formal and careless to a concern for 
their spiritual welfare. It is remarkable, that at the next 
session of the General Conference in 1804, when, encouraged 
by memories of the present occasion, great expectations of 
spiritual results were entertained, there was, what appeared 
to many, utter barrenness. “The Lord did not own the 
ministerial labours of the General Conference,” said Asbury, 
sorrowfully, at that time. “It was a doubt if any souls 
were converted. This made us mourn. I prayed for 
hundreds ; but God did not answer my prayers.” 

How is this to be explained? The question is difficult 
and involved. It cannot be rightly answered without a 
careful consideration of the antecedent condition of the 
Church and neighbourhood in which a revival takes place ; 
without giving due attention to the prevalent religious 
thoughts and feelings at the time; without clear, rational, 
and scriptural conceptions of the relation between Divine 
agency and human responsibility; and without an intelli- 
gent recognition of the power of moral sympathy, of the 
differences in different individuals in respect of their 
knowledge of Divine truth, their peculiar state of spiritual 
susceptibility, and their individual constitution of mind. 
Let not an earnest and conscientious preacher, however, be 
discouraged because he does not witness similar results 
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under his own ministry. It may be that his faithful labours 
are necessary to accomplish the preparatory work of break- 
ing up the fallow ground, and of depositing the good seed 
in the heart, to be suddenly brought to maturity under the 
warmth of some fervid appeal for decision at a future day ; 
and another will reap with joy what he has sown in tears. 
And let no man proudly stand aloof from revival scenes, 
and with pretensions to greater sobriety and intelligence, 
affect to be repelled by them as fitful, feverish, and irrational. 
No doubt in many cases the human element is repulsively 
prominent and active, and there have been a few instances 
of physical manifestations which are certainly not included 
by the inspired writers in their descriptions of the signs of 
the Holy Spirit’s operations. But will any man of observa- 
tion deny that there have been innumerable examples of a 
real and decisive change of character in these unusual cir- 
cumstances, which cannot be traced satisfactorily to any 
other cause than the working of Divine grace? 

If anything in the condition of society may be specially 
pointed out as having probably promoted the revival for 
which the year 1800 and following years are memorable, 
it is the reaction which was then beginning to manifest itself 
from the state of spiritual torpor, induced by the principles 
of infidelity. America, more than any other country in 
Christendom, had surrendered itself to the sway of the reck- 
less infidelity of France. She had sympathized with her 
in her desperate and successful struggle to release herself 
from the cruel despotism under which her sons had groaned 
for successive ages ; she gratefully remembered that I'rance 
was her own ally when she was herself fighting for indepen- 
dence; she beheld with admiration the attitude of fiery 
defiance which the younger Republic assumed, in the face 
of all the Great Powers of Europe; and, in her sympathy 
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with her democratic principles and actions, she largely 
imbibed her rash and irrational infidel philosophy. But the 
infidelity of France had shown its true character and ten- 
dency in its deeds of perfidy, and rapine, and ruin; and at 
length, men, turning from it horror-stricken and disgusted, 
were the better prepared to listen to the gracious voice of 
evangelical Truth. 

In these circumstances, with tidings of the extraordinary 
religious movement in the West, connected with the labours 
of the Brothers Magee, as already related, and intelligence 
of a similar character from other and distant parts of the 
continent, continually reaching their ears, the coming together 
of the Conference naturally drew the attention of men to 
the message which the self-denying members of that Con- 
ference delivered and expounded, and it became the power 
of God to their salvation. But whatever may have been 
the subordinate cause or combination of causes, to which it 
is attributable, a work of converting grace declared itself on 
the occasion in that little town of Baltimore (having at that 
time a population not exceeding twenty thousand), which, 
extending from that spot as a centre, and increasing in 
energy as it spread, accomplished decisive and surprising 
results which remain to this day. 

One part of the business of this session of the Genera] 
Conference had been the rearranging and consolidation of 
the several Annual Conferences, which, as now settled, were 
the Philadelphia, the New York, the New England, the 
Western, the Southern, the Virginia, and the Baltimore 
Conferences. 

The Philadelphia Conference was appointed to meet this 
year at Duck Creek, Cross Roads (now called Smyrna), and 
to begin its business on the 2nd of June. The few interven- 
ing days the bishops spent at Perry Hall, where they were 
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received as usual by Mr. and Mrs. Gough, “with great 
openness of heart,” and also in short preaching excursions 
to places surrounding. At one of these places “the people 
sang and leaped for joy of heart; they had beaten down 
strong drink, and the power of God was present.” At 
Dover, on the Sunday preceding the Conference, ‘some 
people never left the house till near midnight. Many souls 
professed to find the Lord.” At the opening of the Con- 
ference at Duck Creek, Asbury took his place by the side 
of Whatcoat, who now presided for the first time in his 
official capacity. The sittings were held in a large room in 
a private dwelling; and it was agreed to devote six hours 
daily to business, and to spend one hour each day at the 
Church in public worship ; “ but the people would not leave 
the house day nor night: in short, such a time has been 
seldom known. The probability is, that above one hundred 
souls were converted to God.” Such is Asbury’s moderate 
statement; but Mr. Boehm, who was present at the time, 
pronounces this, and also Jesse Lee’s estimate of one hun- 
dred and fifty, as much too low. “This Conference,” he 
says, ‘ will ever be memorable as the most fruitful in saving 
souls of any ever held in America. Those who were not 
present can form but a faint idea of the nature of the work. 
Meetings were held day and night, with rarely any inter- 
mission. One meeting in the Church continued forty-five 
hours without cessation. Many were converted in private 
houses, and at family prayer, as well as in the house of the 
Lord.” A day or two afterwards, Asbury says, on looking 
back on the occasion, “I spoke only once during the Con- 
ference. . My subject was, ‘And in His temple doth every 
one speak of His glory,’ which was truly fulfilled at that time 
and place. Surely we may'say, our Pentecost is fully come!’ 

Speaking of the public services held during the New York 
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Conference, which met a fortnight later, he says, “ We have 
had a mighty stir in the Bowery Church for two nights past, 
until after midnight. Perhaps twenty souls have found the 
Lord.” lated with fresh hope, he and his colleague set out 
together for the New England Conference, which was to be 
held at Lynn. A drive of twenty-six miles, the first day, 
brought them to one of his choicest homes, “at the widow 
Sherwood’s.” The next morning, being Sunday, he preached 
in ‘“Sherwood’s Chapel,” when “souls were quickened.” 
In the afternoon they proceeded to New Rochelle, and 
thence went on their way, assured that “there would be a 
revival of religion in that Circuit this year.” Crossing 
Byram bridge into Connecticut, he stopped to preach “ at 
Banks’s,” where he had a crowded house, and witnessed 
signs of deep religious feeling. He was again among the 
people of decorous manners, though, it being the fourth of 
July, he found some who “had broken good order and became 
independent of strict sobriety.” Might he hope that the 
revival wave would extend itself into this unpromising 
region? The answer to this question was shortly given in 
the form he so ardently desired; for at “Punsit’s New 
Meeting-house,” in the very heart of old Connecticut, a 
revival of religion had already begun. ‘A dozen souls 
professed to have found the Lord, and several young people 
were under gracious visitations, and the aged were exceed- 
ingly cheered at the prospect.” We can well understand, 
therefore, that he might have been, as he evidently was, 
in better spirits than usual when travelling through these 
lofty and self-righteous States. Even the scenes of nature 
seem to have worn, as he now surveyed them, a more 
charming aspect : “‘the country was one continuity of lovely 
landscape.” And how exemplary were the habits of New 
England woman! You see her “ mother, mistress, maid, and 
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wife, and in all these characters pleasantly affable. She 
seeth to her own house, parlour, kitchen, and dairy. Here 
are no noisy negroes bustling and lounging. If you desire 
to breakfast at six or seven o’clock, there is no setting the 
table an hour before the provision can be laid upon it.” 

But, alas, disappointment awaited him at Lynn. The 
Conference, twenty-one members being present, was “ great 
peace and union,” but there were no such attendant spiritual 
results as he had so fervently longed to behold. “Showers 
of blessings” came down on the thirsty earth, in answer, as 
he believed, to their earnest prayer, and nature, which had 
appeared as if it were about to droop and die, suddenly 
revived; but he could discover but few signs of spiritual 
fruitfulness; and he returned with a heavy heart, exclaim- 
ing on his way “ Oh, this religion of New England! ... . 
Baxter, are these thy children? Will Methodism ever 
prevail among these insensible people ?” 

In a few weeks he was breathing a different spiritual at- 
mosphere. He was again in Baltimore, where he found that 
the Society had become a “ thousand strong,” and that the 
gracious work was beginning “to be more and more general in 
the towns and in the country.” At St. James’s Chapel ‘‘ God 
hath begun to pour out His Spirit. Wilson Lee is all upon 
the wing in the work. Glory! glory! glory! Without 
doubt some hundreds have been converted in three months 
upon the western shore. My soul hath been agonizing for 
a revival of religion in this district for many years and now 
the Lord hath sent it.” 

He next directed his course to Kentucky to attend the 
Western Conference, the time of the meeting of which was 
changed this year from the spring to the autumn. Arrived 
at the foot of the mountains he was cheered with good news 
from the Southern District of Virginia. A letter from 
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Mr. Jackson informed him that “two hundred souls had 
been converted during the last quarter, and that there was a 
revival in all the circuits but two.” Driving into the town 
of Liberty, the people gathered around his carriage, “ as if it 
had been a cake and cider cart. After alighting I went im- 
mediately to the throng in the court-house and founded a 
discourse upon Matt. xxii.5. I admired the attention and 
solemnity of the people, many of the men standing in and 
outside of the house the whole time.” 

After his usual adventures in crossing the mountains, he 
reached the house of his friend, Mr. Van Pelt; where he left 
his sulky, or, as he sometimes playfully called it, his felicity, 
and took again to the saddle for his journey of two or three 
hundred miles over the wilderness. “Few friends, rough 
roads, one week lost in riding.” Was there an adequate 
recompense for all this? The question had been long since 
weighed and decided in the mind of Bishop Asbury, and is 
answered most emphatically by the history of the Church in 
those regions, from that day to this, as he would have 
answered it from his faith in the Gospel and in the power of 
self-sacrificing Christian work. “Have we wearied our- 
selves in vain? Our judgment is with the Lord. I can 
only say for myself, that I have had the Lord’s presence with 
me, and great support in soul and body.” 

Returning through Tennessee, he visited Nashville for the 
first time, and preached to about “a thousand people, in and 
out the stone church, which, if floored, ceiled, and glazed, 
would. be a grand house.” Thence he and his companions 
went forward to take part in the proceedings of one of those 
remarkable gatherings in the woods, which had been so pro- 
videntially instituted, and so wondrously blessed. They 
arrived, he states at “the close of the sacramental solemnity, 
that had been held four days,” and each of them, on the 
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invitation of the “Presbyterian officiating ministers,” gave 
an address, Asbury’s subject being the work of God. “In the 
intervals between preaching,” he says, “the people refreshed 
themselves and their horses, and returned upon the ground. 
The stand was in the open air, embosomed in a wood of lofty 
beech trees. The ministers of God, Methodists and Presby- 
terians, united their labours, and mingled with the childlike 
simplicity of primitive times. Fires blazing here and there, 
dispelled the darkness, and the shouts of the redeemed 
captives, and the cries of precious souls struggling into life, 
broke the silence of midnight. The weather was delightful ; 
as if heaven smiled while mercy flowed in abundant streams 
of salvation to perishing sinners. We suppose there were 
at least thirty souls converted at this meeting.” 

At the end of about six weeks he returned to Mr. Van 
Pelt’s, where his conveyance had been left. “And here,” he 
says, on a review of the journey, “let me record the gracious 
dealings of God with me. I have had uncommon peace of 
mind, and spiritual consolations every day, notwithstanding 
the long rides I have endured, and the frequent privations 
of good water and proper food to which I have been sub- 
jected. To me the wilderness and the solitary places were 
made as the garden of God.” ‘My soul is at peace,” he 
writes again, shortly after; “Jesus, Jesus is my all. My 
soul is love to God, to Christ, to His Church, and to all 
souls.” “I have fevers and feebleness, but a soul entirely 
swallowed up in God.” Involuntary utterances such as 
these, which are of continual recurrence, assure us that he 
was one of the happiest, as he was one of the most laborious 
and suffering of men. 

In the “ sunny south,” whither he next proceeded, he was 
not encouraged with similar signs of prosperity, which he 
attributed to the offence taken by slave-holders at an Address 
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to them to which the General Conference had agreed, in con- 
demnation of slavery. This Address, he was told by a 
member of the General Assembly of South Carolina, “had 
been read and reprobated; and, furthermore, that it had 
occasioned the passing of a law which prohibited a minister 
from instructing any number of blacks with closed doors, 
and authorized a peace-officer to break open the door in 
such cases, and disperse or whip the offenders.” The 
persistent interference of the Conference with what they 
held to be a purely civil institution, and what the Confede- 
rated Government recognised as lawful; and its alleged 
encroachment on personal rights and interests, roused the 
resentment of the people, and caused them to decline the 
spiritual guidance of the men who had so far trespassed, 
as they pleaded, into a province not their own! Such was 
the decision of pride, and cupidity, and love of dominion. 
‘A Solomon Reeves,” he says, somewhat smartly, “let 
me know that he had seen the Address signed by me, and 
was quite confident there were no arguments to prove that 
slavery was repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel. What 
absurdities will not men defend! If the Gospel will tolerate 
slavery, what will it not authorize? I am strangely mis- 
taken if this said Mr. Reeves has more grace than is neces- 
sary, or more of Solomon than the name.” 

Arrived again in Maryland, in the early summer, he found 
that he could “speak with more faith than usual,” since he 
everywhere beheld or heard of scenes of revival. There 
was a steady and progressive movement in Abingdon, and, 
“behold! Henry Watters’s son, many years insensible to 
the things of God, was converted.” ‘“ We hope that nearly 
three thousand souls have been added to the Church in the 
peninsula of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. Our pros- 
pects are pleasing in Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Talbot cir- 
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cuits. Souls are added to the Church and to Christ; 
prejudices fall before the force of truth and the power of 
God.” And, most noteworthy, “letters received from the 
Carolinas advise of a revival of religion there.” 

He was again laid aside by a severe illness, but was 
continually cheered with tidings to the same encouraging 
effect from every part of the continent. ‘“ Few days pass,” 
he said, “but we have accounts of from eight to twelve 
souls being brought to God at one meeting. Every circuit 
upon the eastern and western shores appears to have a 
revival. . . . We have vast openings to the north-east.” 

Letters of the same cheering character were forwarded 
to Dr. Coke in England, some of which were imserted in 
the Methodist Magazine. From a few of these I take the 
following brief extracts. The Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, writing 
from Philadelphia, under date June 12, 1801, says: “ We 
have it in our power, by the blessing of God, to send you 
good and great news from our country. Since the General 
Conference there appears to have been a general revival 
almost throughout the United States. On what we call the 
Peninsula, lying between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, 
there has been an addition of about three thousand souls to 
our Societies the last year. In some circuits on the eastern 
shore there has been an addition of about one thousand 
members. In this city we have had the greatest revival I 
ever knew. Since last November about five hundred have 
joined us... . Our two dear old fathers in the Gospel, 
Bishops Asbury and Whatcoat, go on rejoicing, united in 
love.” Again, dating his letter Philadelphia, September 7, 
1801, Mr. Cooper says, “The work still goes on in a glorious 
manner, in many parts of the United States. In Brother 
Ware’s district there haye joined us about one thousand 
since the Conference ; and he writes that there is a prospect 
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of a greater harvest this year than they had last. In 
Tennessee and Kentucky there is a most blessed work 
among both Presbyterians and Methodists who unite in 
Christian fellowship and help each other. They hold 
meetings for days together. The people, coming great dis- 
tances and bringing their provisions with them, pitch their 
tents in the woods. I have seen letters from Tennessee 
and Kentucky giving most pleasing accounts from those 
quarters. In some instances opposers who came to ridicule, 
have been filled with disquietude and cried bitterly for 
mercy. One philosophical unbeliever who attempted to 
account for the work on natural principles, was himself 
brought to feel and acknowledge that a supernatural power 
was among the people.” 

A Presbyterian minister in Tennessee, writing to a friend 
in Philadelphia, says: “I was lately at a sacramental 
occasion, and what I saw there, exceeds the powers of 
human language to describe. More than one hundred 
waggons had arrived with families and provisions. A pul- 
pit was erected in the open air, from which the minister 
preached to from eight to ten thousand hearers. At a little 
distance was a congregation of blacks to whom one of them- 

selves was giving an exhortation. All the denominations 
~ communicated together, for they are in perfect union. One 
Sunday there were seven thousand communicants, and it was 
computed that the several congregations amounted together 
to twenty thousand persons. The work of conviction and 
conversion, exceeded, I think, anything heard of since the 
days of the Apostles. . . . It is not only at public meetings 
that men are affected: some in their shops; some at the 
plough ; some in the woods.” 

Colonel R. Patterson, writing from Lexington, September 
25, says: “Suppose a large congregation assembled in the 
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woods ; ministers preaching day and night; the camp illu- 
minated with candles on trees, waggons, and at the several 
tents: persons falling down, and being carried out of the 
crowd by those next to them, and taken to some convenient 
place, where prayer is offered in their behalf by large groups 
of people standing around; suppose twenty such groups, a 
minister standing in their midst, engaged in preaching to 
a large congregation, some mourning, some rejoicing, and 
great solemnity on every countenance, and you will form 
some imperfect idea of this extraordinary work.” 

- On the Ist of October, 1801, the time when these scenes 
were taking place in Kentucky, Bishop Asbury opened the 
Western Conference at Ebenezer, in Tennessee. ‘ Our 
brethren in Kentucky,” he says, “did not attend. They 
pleaded the greatness of the work of God. Twelve of us 
sat in Conference three days; and we had not an un- 
pleasant countenance, nor did we hear an angry word. 
Nicholas Snethen (his travelling companion) gave us two 
sermons. We ordained on Friday, Saturday, and Sabbath- 
day, and upon each day I discoursed a little on the duties of 
ministers. On the Lord’s day we assembled in the woods, 
and were a very large congregation. My subject was Isaiah 
Ixii. 1. On Friday and Saturday evenings, and on Sabbath 
morning, there was the voice of praise and shouting in the 
meeting-house. It is thought that twenty-five souls found 
the Lord; chiefly the children of Methodists—the children 
of faith, and of many prayers.” 

The Conference closed, they quickly re-crossed the 
mountains, “ both man and beast feeling the mighty hills,” 
and by the end of the month rejoined Bishop Whatcoat 
at the southern extremity of North Carolina, where it was 
agreed that Whatcoat should go east to Savannah and St. 
Mary’s; and he, west, into Georgia. 
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Having laboured in the newly founded, and well-planned 
town of Augusta, in this State, he writes, “‘ We have a large 
and most elegant house in this place, for which we are 
indebted to the favour of Heaven, the agency of Stith 
Mead, and the generosity of the inhabitants. Our con- 
gregations are most respectable and very attentive; but I 
heard of no conversions.—The time for this is not yet come.” 
It was not distant, however, as we shall presently see; and 
meanwhile, he was not without encouragement. “I was 
made glad to find one who had departed from God for 
fifteen years, happily restored to the Lord and to myself : his 
own dear wife and child, and a family of one hundred souls, 
are also in the enjoyment of religion. Maryland appears 
as if it were entering upon the millennium.” 

Going forward, in company of Stith Mead, into Oglethorpe 
County, and other parts of Georgia, he had the satisfaction 
of witnessing and recording several clear cases of conver- 
sion ; and in a letter which Mr. Mead addressed to Dr. Coke 
on the 11th of May 1802, within six months of the 
Bishop’s visit, he says, “ I received the joyful news 
of the work breaking out in the upper part of Georgia, 
and running like fire in the dry stubble. Since which, 
most of the circuits in the district have caught the fire, 
which has continued to spread. We have now besieged 
the city of Augusta, where, under God, we have built a 
commodious church, and the number of hearers is from 
one thousand to twelve hundred, with many awaken- 
ings and frequent conversions. You know, sir, what 
a seat of infidelity this has been. .. The number con- 
verted in this district, I suppose to be about two thousand, 
since the work began to revive.” 

In May, this year, he visited Staten Island, and “ called 
at the mansion of Mr. Justice Wright, where,” he observes, 
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one years ago.” Here he found “a variety of letters” 
awaiting his arrival, “conveying the blessed intelligence of 
the prosperity of the work of God in every State and dis- 
trict, and in nearly every circuit, of the Union.” Going 
on thence to New York, he read some of these letters in 
the Bowery Church, where also he preached a funeral ser— 
mon, for Sarah Hutchinson. Who was she? He could not 
omit from his journal a pleasant note of explanation ; and 
with the ever fresh memories of his first experiences in 
America, and of the state of “the work” as he at first 
found it, crowding upon him; and the gratifying intelli- 
gence just received from all parts of the continent lying 
before him, it must have been under very deep emotion that 
he continued his entry thus: “The deceased was the 
daughter of Frederick Devoue, whose house and family in 
New Rochelle were the first to receive and welcome the 
Methodist preachers: ard thus became the gate by which 
we have had such an abundant and permanent entrance into 
the State of New York. After sitting under the ministry 
of the Gospel above thirty years, the saint,” he adds, ‘the 
daughter of Mr. Devoue,” yet his own child in the fuith, 
“died very happy in God.” 

From New York he pressed forward to meet the New 
England Conference in the district of Maine, then returned 
and prepared for another expedition to the West. Here, 
conderfsed within a paragraph or two, is his account of that 
always dreaded visit : 

“T have one day to call my own. I write, I read, I think, 
and refit for the mountains. My mind is in great peace, 
and has so been kept in all my labours. I rejoice to find 
the work of God spreading and growing in Frederick circuit. 
In Fredericktown at last, after more than thirty years’ labour, 
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we have a house of worship and thirty souls, or upwards, 
in fellowship. . . . We passed through Lexington, and 
being so near, I gratified my curiosity by a view of the 
Natural Bridge. I walked down the hill to look at the arch 
thrown, in a regular ellipsis, about 160 feet above a stream, 
which, in the rainy season, foams and roars beneath. The 
breadth of the bridge may be 60 feet, and the distance 
across 160 feet. We have good news,—the work of God 
revives in all the circuits. . . We came to the Holston. I 
found the people praising God. A blessed revival had taken 
place. Fourteen or fifteen times have I toiled over the 
mighty mountains, and nearly twenty years have we laboured 
upon Holston; and lo! the rage of wild and Christian 
savages is tamed, and God hath glorified himself. Sweet 
peace fills my mind, and glorious prospects of Zion’s pros- 
perity cheer my heart. We have not, shall not, labour in 
vain. Not unto us, not unto us, but to Jehovah, be all the 
glory on earth and in heaven for ever ! 

“TJ attended a Camp-meeting, which continued to be held 
four days. From my stand in the woods I spoke from the 
words, ‘Let me go, for the day breaketh.’ I felt that the word 
was given me, and applied to the hearts of the people. We 
made towards West Point. In the morning we started in good 
spirits. We were somewhat shaken in going the old path 
down Spencer’s Hill. I walked, fearing every moment a fall 
for myself or my horse. It was late when we arrived at 

‘ Obee’s River, and Iimprudently lay too far from our encamp- 
ment fire, and took a cold, which fixed upon my throat. 
Late the following evening, we came into Shaw’s, where we 
lay upon the floor. I was sick indeed. . . . We rode for- 
ward to Station Camp, and found the Conference seated. 
By this time my stomach and speech were pretty well gone. 
I applied to Mr. William Hodge and to Mr. William Magee, 
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Presbyterian ministers, to supply my lack of public service, 
which they did with great fervency and fidelity. With great 
pleasure and pain I heard them both. I was able to ordain, 
by employing Brother M’Kendree to examine those who were 
presented, and to station the preachers. . . After eight days’ 
suffering of severely acute pain, the inflammation descended 
to my feet. . . I spoke on Heb. i. 7, 8: some wept, all 
were attentive. 

‘“* We took our departure at five o’clock, a.m., and continued 
on till half-past six o’clock in the evening, We then stopped, 
struck a fire, and encamped under a heavy mountain dew, 
which, when the wind shook the trees, fell like rain upon 
us. Brother M’Kendree made me a tent of his own and 
John Watson’s blankets, and happily saved me from taking 
cold while I slept about two hours under my grande marquée. 
Brother M’Kendree threw his cloak over the limb of a tree ; 
and he and his companion took shelter underneath, and slept 
also. . . . Afterriding fifty miles, a part of ninety-three miles, 
in two days, we came again to West Point. At a rocky 
run, in attempting to dismount, my horse gave a sudden 
turn, and swung me against the rocks in the stream; the 
rude shock to my tender feet made me cry out bitterly. . . . 
{I have been sick for twenty-three days. My dear M’Kendree 
had to lift me up and down from my horse, like a helpless 
child. . . I have ridden about five thousand five hundred 
miles. In the midst of all I am comforted with the prospects 
of the Western Conference. We have added three thousand 
members there this year; have formed Cumberland into a 
district, and have sent a missionary to the Natchez.” 

It was now near the end of the year, and within a week 
or two of the time when he would be expected to visit 
Georgia; but the conviction was inevitable that that part 
of his arrangements would have to be omitted. He deter- 
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mined to send Mr. Snethen to Georgia, and to go “by a 
straight line” to Camden for the Southern Conference, which 
was to open on the Ist of January, 1803. This annual session 
was happy in itself, but was made unspeakably joyous by the 
announcement that the increase of Church members within the 
year in those southern States, amounted to three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-one. 

Leaving Camden, in South Carolina, on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, much enconraged by the character of the Conference 
and the ascertained results of the year’s work, as represented 
by the returns of members in the several circuits, he wended 
his way to the seat of the Virginia Conference, the next in 
the usual order. This opened on the 1st of March, and was of 
the “most amicable ” character. The public services connected 
with it were held in the open air on the lst of March. “Our 
stand was in the woods; our congregation consisted of about 
two thousand souls. I was exceedingly pleased with our 
Conference love-feast—with its order, solemnity, and life.” 
Onward he proceeded, “feverish,” and in extreme pain and 
feebleness, but sustained by the tidings which greeted him 
at every stopping place of the continued progress of the 
work he had so much at heart. On the 1st of April, the 
Lord having helped him “through deeps, deserts, dangers, 
and distresses,” he was once more seated in the Baltimore 
Conference, so guiding the business, as after strict self- 
questioning at its close he was able to assure himself, as 
“only to please God and to serve his fellowmen as faithfully 
and impartially as he could.” 

His mind being in “a great calm,” notwithstanding the 
tumult of a Baltimore Conference and the continual con- 
course of visitors to which the duties of his office subjected” 
him, he went forward to his old and happy home at Perry 
Hall, where with a fervent doxology to Father, Son, and 
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Holy Ghost, he says, ‘‘ The promise of the year is great ;—in 
the fruits of the earth, and in the Church of God.” 

In a day or two he was on his way again into New 
England. ‘There, on the 3rd of June, after having travelled 
thirty miles “making seven hundred and twelve since leaving 
Baltimore,” he read an accumulation of letters, some of them 
from the South, “giving an account of the work of God;” 
and before the day ended answered several of them, and also 
wrote others. Here is one of them. I transcribe it as a 
sample of the friendly epistles he was throwing off con- 
tinually as if by magic. It is addressed to the Rev. Charles 


Atmore. 
“ Waltham, near Boston, June 3, 1803. 
“ My VERY DEAR BROTHER,— 

“ Not less so by being only known by name. The present 
year is marked with great grace to the inhabitants of the United 
States. Great things have been done in the Western States of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, by meetings held by encampments for 
several days and nights together. These meetings have obtained in 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, 
Some of these meetings have been held four, others six, and one nine 
days and nights, with small intermissions, One hundred and seven 
have been added in a town in Virginia of about one hundred families, 
at a nine days’ meeting. The Presbyterians, over half the continent, 
are stirred up, and are in church and congregational union with the 
Methodists. And they both feed their flocks together, like the ministers 
and people of God. We are always pleased to hear from, and honour the 
members and ministers of the ancient Connexion in Hurope. We are 
one Body. We have one Name, one Gospel, one Christ, one God, one 
Holy Spirit, one Heaven. And as it comforteth us (when we find 
some barren spots) that there are so many fruitful hills of Zion, you 
will rejoice that God is with a branch of the Methodist Connexion in 
this country. I hope we shall continue to preach a present and full 
salvation, and fill up life to the best of purposes. 

“JT am now in the 58th year of my age, frequently subject to an 
inflammatory rheumatism, sometimes disabled for a season. Then I 
revive again, and limpalong. Now my constitution is broken, through 
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heats and colds, and I have grey hairs in abundance upon me. I have 
been thirty-seven years in the Connexion, and thirty-two in America. 
I hope to hold out a little longer, and then to meet my dear English 
brethren, preachers and people, in a better world. 


«There all the ship’s company meet, 
Who sailed with the Saviour beneath.’ 


‘TI thought, when I came to America, four years would be long 
enough for me to stay ; but the children whom God had given us 
asked, ‘ Will you leave us in our time of distress?’ And so here I am. 
Give me your prayers, and present Francis Asbury in love to all you 
please, as their and your friend and brother in Jesus.” 


Having returned into Pennsylvania, he gave this concise 
account of his own and Bishop Whatcoat’s labours, and of 
the state and prospects of the work generally, in a letter 
written to Dr. Coke. “This,” he began (July 28, 1803), 
“ will probably be the last letter I shall write to you till the 
General Conference. Brother Whatcoat and myself since 
April have had a tour of 1,300 miles, from Baltimore through 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Northamptonshire, and Vermont. 
I am now, after three days’ recess, setting out on a new route 
to the new State of Ohio and to Kentucky. I purpose then 
to recross the Alleghany Mountains to the South, that I may 
be at the Conference in Augusta, January 1, 1804. Our 
seven Conferences are so appointed that it will require 
between 4,000 and 5,000 miles riding to attend them all ; and 
the journeys must be completed in less than ten months. You 
will see by our returns that our number is increased above 
17,000 this year; so that calculating for deaths and removals 
we have certainly added above 20,000. We have sent three 
choice young men as missionaries into Lower Canada. . . . I 
thought once, should I live to see preaching established in 
all the States, and one hundred in Society in each of them, 
T should be satisfied. Now I want millions where millions 
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are. Farewell! Farewell The record in his journal to 
the same effect is ‘‘ Our net increase is 17,300. Our total 
for the year 1803, is 104,070 members. In 1771 there 
were about 300 Methodists in New York, 250 in Phila- 
delphia, and a fewin Jersey. Ithen longed for 100,000 ; 
now I want 200,000—nay, thousands upon thousands.” 

He set out on the “new route” to the Western Conference 
mentioned in the above extract, on the 22nd of July. What- 
coat was to have accompanied him, but became so ill and 
feeble that he said he “must stop or die,” and Asbury 
proceeded without him. After crossing “the rocks and 
Alleghany hills,” he attended a Camp-meeting at which a 
“visible impression was made upon many, and probably 
fifty souls were converted to God.” MHastening onward 
he came to “the point of confluence of the rivers 
Monongahela and Alleghany, whence these united waters 
flow under the appropriate name of Ohio, beautiful ;” and on 
the 28th of September crossed the Ohio into the State of 
Kentucky, where the Conference was to be held at Mount 
Gerizim. The Sunday preceding, he preached “from a 
stand in the woods to about two thousand people.” On 
Monday, he says, “ We entered fully upon our Conference 
work. We had preaching every day; and the people con- 
tinued singing: and prayer night and day with little inter- 
mission. We hope there were twenty souls converted to 
God, besides five who are reported to have been converted at 
a family gathering.” 

On the 31st of October, having once more crossed into 
North Carolina and “once more escaped from filth, fleas, 
rattlesnakes, hills, mountains, rocks and rivers,” he thank- 
fully wrote, “A man who is well mounted will scorn to com- 
plain of the roads, when he sees men, women, and children, 
almost naked, paddling barefoot and barelegged along, or 
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labouring up the rocky hills, while those who are best off have 
only a horse for two or three children to ride at once. . . . I, 
too, have my sufferings; no room to retire to; that in which 
yousit, common to all, crowded with women and children, the 
fire occupied by cooking, much and long-loved solitude not 
to be found, unless you choose to run out into the rain, in 
the woods. Six months in the year I have had, for thirty- 
two years, occasionally to submit to what will never be 
agreeable tome. The people are amongst the kindest in 
the world. But kindness will not make a crowded log 
cabin, twelve feet by ten, agreeable. Without are cold and 
rain, and within six adults, and as many children, one of 
them all motion. The dogs, too, must be sometimes admitted. 
Amongst my other trials I have taken a foul skin disease ; 
and considering the filthy houses and filthy beds I have 
met with, in coming from the Kentucky Conference, it is 
perhaps strange that I have not caught it twenty times. 
I do not see that there is any security against it but by 
sleeping in a brimstone shirt. Poor Bishop !” 

On the 2nd of January, 1804, he entered Augusta to at- 
tend the Southern Conference which was to open on the 4th, 
and to his “surprise” found that Dr. Coke, who had had 
an unusually quick passage over the Atlantic, was there in 
readiness to receive him. This Conference over, he de- 
livered into the Doctor’s hands his “plan” of episcopal 
labour for their guidance during the four months which 
intervened before the General Conference—a plan of 
multitudinous service distributed over 5,000 miles ! 

During the period now under review his aged mother was 
removed by death, and his last link of natural affection with 
England was severed. The record of this event appears 
under date of April 3, 1802. After a pathetic tribute to 
her memory, he says, ‘‘Elizabeth Asbury died J anuary 6th, 
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1802; aged eighty-seven or eighty-eight years, There is 
now, after fifty years, a chapel within two or three hundred 
yards of her dwelling.” His dutifulness as a son had been 
so sacredly maintained, and so quietly, beautifully, and con- 
sistently manifested throughout the turmoils and personal 
necessities of his wonderful career, as to be worthy of being 
considered separately. It will be the subject of the next 


chapter. 
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HOME OF ASBURY’S XOUTH (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH). 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PIBTY AT HOME. 


EW men have been more romarkable than Bishop 

Asbury for the warmth and tenderness of their domestic 
affections. We have hitherto regarded him so exclusively 
in his official relation to the Church, that a distinct recogni- 
tion of this fact is necessary to preserve us from taking a 
partial and faulty impression of his character. A more 
loving and lovable man has rarely occupied an influential 
position in public life. His nature was irrepressively suscep- 
tive of tender emotion, and the interchange of social affection 
was one of the principal enjoyments of his life. Not many 
men have ever had so large a circle of firmly attached friends. 
His homes in his later years dotted the entire region of the 
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States, and wherever, after a long and fatiguing journey, or 
after the discharge of his exhausting public duties, he joined 
the household at the fireside or table, he never failed by his 
sweet and easy manners, and his childlike simplicity, play- 
fulness, and benignity, to diffuse an air of cheerfulness 
through the whole dwelling. Mr. Boehm says that “in preach- 
ing, in administering the Sacraments, and in ordaining, he was 
peculiarly solemn. Those who heard him never forgot it. But 
sometimes in private circles he would unbend and relate 
amusing incidents and laugh most heartily. He said if he 
were as grave as Bishop — he should soon die. He would often 
indulge in a vein of innocent pleasantry.” If, as so frequently 
occurred at the commencement of his career, he had to be in- 
debted to strangers for temporary accommodation, he was 
always welcomed to their hospitalities when he revisited the 
same neighbourhood; and eventually the return of his annual 
visit was looked forward to by scores of families as one of 
the most jubilant events of the year. As in the case of nearly 
every man who has exerted an extended moral influence in 
the world, his character was most truly discerned and revered 
by godly women, whose kind offices and ministry were never 
wanting to supply him with any comfort at their com- 
mand. 

No doubt the most suitable thing for a man of his tempera- 
ment and character of mind would have been to marry, and 
find that scope for the exercise of his affections which is 
afforded within the family circle. But there were public 
considerations which, in his estimation, far outweighed all 
considerations of self, and which inflexibly determined his 
choice of a single life. What those considerations were is 
best stated in his own words. ‘If I should die in celibacy,” 
he says, “ which I think quite probable, I give the following 
reasons for what can scarcely be called my choice. I was 
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called in my fourteenth year. I began my public exercises 
between sixteen and seventeen. At twenty-one I travelled. 
At twenty-six I came to America: thus far I had reasons 
enough for asingle life. It had been my intention to return 
to Europe ; but the war continued, and it was ten years before 
we had a settled, lasting peace. This was no time to marry or 
be given in marriage. At forty-nine I was ordained bishop in 
America. Among the duties imposed upon me by my office 
was that of travelling extensively, and I could hardly expect 
to find a woman with grace enough to enable her to live but 
one week out of the fifty-two with her husband. Besides, 
what right has any man to take advantage of the affections 
of a woman, make her his wife, and, by a voluntary absence 
from her, subvert the whole order and economy of the mar- 
riage state, by separating those whom neither God, nature, 
nor the requirements of civil society, permit long to be put 
asunder? It is neither just nor generous. I may add to 
this that I had little money, and with this little Z manistered 
to the necessities of a beloved mother until I was fifty-seven. 
If I have done wrong, I trust that God and the sex will 
forgive me. It is my duty now to bestow the pittance I 
may have to spare upon the widows and fatherless girls, and 
poor married men.” 

This is unanswerable; and so far as it concerns the 
question to which it refers, may be left without comment. 
It is clear that if he had married he must have relinquished 
work to which he believed himself Divinely called, or matri- 
mony must have been to him, and all to whom it brought 
him into intimate and sacred relations, a bitter practical 
irony. But one part of this plea calls for more particular 
attention, as based upon a fact which reveals one of the most 
beautiful features of his genuine character. His parents in 
their declining years were in narrow, and even, at times, 
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necessitous circumstances. This was not generally known 
in their own neighbourhood ; and their cottage, always neat 
and clean, wore from year to year the same appearance of 
quiet respectability and comfort. For nearly half a century 
its principal room was used as a preaching-place, and as 
such was put in order for worship punctually at the appoin- 
ted hour, a cheerful fire always glowing on the hearth in 
the winter evenings; and the preacher, after the service, 
was always offered refreshment before taking his, in some 
cases, long and dreary walk to his home. But a never- 
failing contributor to the cost which this incurred was the 
distant, but ever-mindful and affectionate, son of the venera- 
ble pair who tenanted that well-known dwelling. Through- 
out his long and perilous travels, and amidst all his personal 
trials and his incessant solicitudes in behalf of the great 
work he was superintending, that homely little abode in 
England, the scene of events which marked his childhood 
and youth, and of such social joys as he had never since 
experienced ; the scene of his mother’s prayers and anxieties 
in his behalf, and of the weekly gatherings of neighbours for 
public worship, Christian fellowship, and prayer, was con- 
tinuously present to his thoughts and his heart. The 
amount which the Societies placed at his disposal for per- 
sonal expenses was sixty-four dollars per annum, which 
was occasionally supplemented, as we learn from grateful 
acknowledgments in his journal, by small donations from 
his friend, Mr. Gough, and, in later years, by several other 
wealthy Methodists; and the greater part of this he care- 
fully laid aside, and, as he had the opportunity, remitted to 
his parents, to provide them with a few personal comforts 
of which they must otherwise have been deprived, and to 
enable them to keep their house open for the religious 
benefit of their neighbours. 
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He had cherished the hope, from the time of his leaving 
England, that sooner or later he would return, and had 
expressed this to his parents when he took his final leave of 
them, though his less sanguine father had passionately “ cried 
out” in reply, as he tells us, ‘‘ Never /—I shall never see 
him again!” He had also repeatedly given intimations to 
his American friends of his desire to revisit his country and 
parents, though only for a limited period; but had uni- 
formly suppressed this desire in deference to their pleadings 
against even a temporary absence from them, and in obedi- 
ence to his clear sense of duty. Ultimately it occurred to 
him to suggest to his parents the alternative of their joining 
him in America. This suggestion, with reasons for and 
against it, he put before them sometime during the year 
1795, in the following letter :— 


“ T have received several letters expressive of your paternal love and 
gratitude toward me, I have often revolved the serious thought of my 
return to you. Ihave frequently asked myself if I could retire to a 
single circuit, step down and act as lay preacher. This, if I know my 
own heart, is not my difficulty, With humility I may say, one hundred 
thousand respectable citizens of the new world, three hundred travel 
ling and six hundred local-preachers, would advise me not to go. I 
hope the voice of the people is the voice of God. At present we have 
more work than faithful workmen, I am like Joseph; I want to have 
my parents near me. Iam not ashamed of your poverty , and I hope, 
after so many years professing religion, you will not be wanting in 
piety. I have considered you have that which is my joy and my glory; 
that you have had for forty years open doors for religious exercises, 
when no other would or even dare doit. It is a serious subject, whether 

you think it is your duty still to keep a place for preaching, or if on 
your removal the Gospel will be taken from the place. Yet when I 
think you have no child with you, nor friend that careth for you, the 
distress of the land, and the high prices of provisions, I wish to see you, 
and have you near me. It is true, while I live you will live also, if I 
keep my place and piety. I study daily what I can do without, One 
horse, and that somtimes borrowed, one coat, one waistcoat—the last 
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coat and waistcoat I used about fourteen months—four or five shirts, 
and four or five books. I am in doubt, if Ishould be called away, you 
will not be provided for so well in England as in America, among those 
for whom I have faithfully laboured these twenty-four years. It is 
true you are not immortal, any more than myself, and judging accord- 
ing to the nature of things, you may go first, one or both of you. All 
these things Ihave weighed in my mind. I wish you to consider the 
matter, and ask much counsel of God, and of your best and most 
impartial friends. I wish you, after considering it, to send me another 
letter. Whether I be present or absent, dead or alive, I trust my 
friends in Baltimore will take care of you by my help. You have spent 
many pounds upon Christian people, I know, from my childhood, 
Happy was I when this was done, and I hope it will come home to you 
in mercy. You must make it a matter of much fasting and prayer 
before you attempt anything. You must not expect to see me more 


than twice a year.” 

A few months afterwards he wrote, “ Perhaps I was 
constrained, from the high sense of filial duty I had, to 
invite you here. I now think you much better where you 
are. I sincerely wish I could come and see you ; but I see no 
way to do so without sinning against God and the Church.” 
With reference to a remittance of money, he adds, “ Were 
it ten thousand per year, if I had it in my possession, you 
should be welcome, if you had need of it.” 

In another letter, addressed to them a year or two before 
his father’s death, he says :— 

“ T have had considerable pain of mind from information received 
that the money was not paid. I last evening made arrangement for a 
remittance to you. It will come into your hands in the space of three 
or: four months. My salary is sixty-four dollars. I have sold my 
watch and library, and would sell my shirts before you should want, 
T have made a reserve for you. I spend very little on my own account. 
My friends find me some clothing. The contents of a small pair of 
saddle-bags will do for me, and one coat a year, Your son Francis is 
a man of honour and conscience. As my father and my mother never 


disgraced me by an act of dishonesty, I hope to echo back the same 
sound of an honest upright man. I am well satisfied that the Lord 
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saw fit you should be my parents rather than the king and queen, or 
any of the great. I sometimes think you will outlive me. I have 
made my will, and left my all to you, and that is soon done. While I 
live and do well, I shall remember you every year. Oh! that your 
last days may be your best, and that you may not only live long, but 
live well and die well!” 

He thus expresses himself, June 17, 1798, with reference 
to his father’s death, “I now feel’ myself an orphan with 
respect to my father. Wounded memory recalls to me 
what took place when I parted from him nearly twenty 
years ago. For about thirty-nine years my father hath 
had the Gospel preached in his house. ‘The particulars 
of his death have not yet come to hand.” They were not 
long delayed, however, and though few and briefly expressed, 
conveyed all that he most desired to know. ‘ Mr. Phillips, 
of Birmingham,” he says, “ writes thus of my father, ‘ He 
kept his room six weeks previous to his death. The first 
month of the time he ate nothing but a little biscuit, and 
the last fortnight took nothing but a little spirits and water. 
He died very happy,” The following is his letter to his 
aged mother with reference to her bereavement :— 

“From the information I have received I fear my venerable father is 
no more an inhabitant of this earth. You are a widow and Iam an 
orphan with respect to my father. I cannot tell how to advise you in 
this important change. You have made to yourself respectable and 
extensive friends, who, though they cannot give to you, can comfort 
you. I have been, as you have heard, afflicted by excessive labours of 
mind and body. I had to neglect writing, reading, and preaching for a 
time, I had to stop and lie by in some precious families, where parents 
and children in some measure, supply your absence. I lay by in 
Virginia. When you hear the name you will love it unseen, for you 
will say, ‘That is the place where my Frank was sick.’ Iam now 
much mended. I move in a little carriage, being unable to ride on 
horseback. Were you to see me, and the colour of my hair—nearly 
that of your own! My eyesare weak, even with glasses. When I was 
a child, and would pry into the Bible by twinkling firelight, you used 
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to say, ‘Frank, you will spoil your eyes.’ It is a grief to me that 
I cannot preach as heretofore. I am greatly worn out at fifty-five ; 
but it is a good cause. God is with me; my soul exults in God,” 


As is common with men of healthy and refined moral 
sensibilities, his affection for his mother was peculiarly 
strong and tender. This is beautifully shown by the follow- 
ing tribute to her memory: “I may speak safely concerning 
my very dear mother: her character to me is well-known. 

. . She was an afflicted, yet most active woman; of 
quick bodily powers and masculine understanding ; never- 
theless, ‘so kindly all the elements were mixed in her’ that 
her strong mind was most susceptible to the subduing in- 
fluences of that Christian sympathy which weeps with those 
who weep, and rejoices with them that do rejoice. As a woman 
and a wife she was pure-minded, modest, and blameless: as 
a mother (above all the women of the world would I claim 
her as my own) she was ardently affectionate: as a mother 
in Israel, few of her sex have done more by a holy walk to 
live, and by personal labour to support, the Gospel, and to 
wash the saints’ feet: as a friend, she was generous, true, 
and constant.” 

A thoughtful reader will dwell with especial satisfaction 
on the feature of character which is now before him, as an 
evidence of the genuineness of that spirit of self-renunciation 
in which he has seen the good Bishop conduct himself as a 
preacher and chief pastor. Love for the souls of men which 
prompts to the denial of self is not different in nature from 
the love of kindred: it is the same affection elevated, 
expanded, and refined.. The one is the true outgrowth of 
the other under the fostering influences of Divine grace. 
True charity for the world implies and presupposes charity 
at home, and that man is under a strange illusion who per- 
suades himself that the fervour of his religisus zeal com- 
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pensates for the neglect of “those of his own household,” 
and most of all for the desertion of aged and dependent 
parents. ‘‘ Let him learn first to show piety at home, and to 
requite his parents.” How greatly Asbury’s beloved mother 
needed the aid, which, by the practice of a rigorous self- 
denial, he occasionally afforded her, he never fuily under- 
stood: to what painful straits she was reduced to maintain 
her position of self-respect and liberality it was well for him 
that he never knew. He records with astonishment, “I find 
that a certain Mr. Emery has taken all her property.” He 
had never been informed, therefore, that she had made over 
all her effects to Mr. Emery, the brother of a friend of his 
youth, as her landlord, by a bill of sale, in lieu of the pay- 
ment of rent; and that she thus lived rent free from about 
the time of her husband’s death! This fact, which is not 
discreditable to any person whom it concerns, has not been 
hitherto known beyond a very limited circle in the neigh- 
bourhood in which she lived and died, and has come to my 
knowledge only by a course of diligent inquiry. I may add, 
on the authority of Mr. Boehm, that he had “ made arrange- 
ments with Richard Whatcoat that, if he died first, Mr. What- 
coat was to see the wants of Mrs. Asbury supplied.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


LATEST YEARS, 


1804—1815. 


ee numerical returns presented by the several Annual 

Conferences of 1804, amounted to a total of 113,134 
Church members. 

That the position occupied by Asbury at this period, as 
the recognised head of this vast body of men, including, as 
it did, a fair representation of all ranks and classes of society, 
from members of Congress, down to the domestic, and even 
to the field-slave, was a position of immense power and 
influence, will be denied by none. How had he gained it? 
I turn to authoritative teaching to which all Christians 
profess to defer, and there I find the required explanation 
ina moment. On the ground of that teaching, I affirm that 
Francis Asbury had risen to the station of kingly eminence 
and sway in which we now behold him, not because he had 
sought it, but rather because he had not sought it,—because, 
in the absence of all thoughts of self, he had steadily 
patiently, and conscientiously laboured to serve God in the 
Gospel of His Son, and in the very spirit of that Gospel. 
For such is the eternal law of the kingdom of Christ. 
“The disciples came unto Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little child 


unto Him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
23 
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Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 
A truer illustration of the meaning of this profound saying 
than this which we have now before us, the history of the 
Church does not supply. Asbury humbled himself as a 
little child—not, indeed, in order that he might thereby 
become great; for that conception is absurdly self-contra- 
dictory ; but because, in the strength of his devotion to the 
interests of others, the simplicity and self-unconsciousness 
of the little child became natural to him. 

‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife;” and it 
must be fearedt hat some have acted the part of organizers 
of Church polity, and administrators of Church order and 
rule, rather in the spirit of a political diplomatist than of 
Him of whom it is said that He “pleased not Himself.” 
Had Asbury belonged to either of these classes, how different 
a thing must the Methodist Church of America have been, 
from that noble, powerful, and all-pervading institution we 
now find it,—if, indeed, it had ever come into being! And 
how different a place would he have occupied in the history 
of the Church! But it may be said with absolute confidence, 
that there was nothing in his career from the first, and 
nothing to which he gave his sanction, in the constitution of 
the Church, that was tarnished by the slightest touch of self. 
He never affected to ignore the immense power with which 
his office invested him. ‘There is not,” he said, “nor, 
indeed, in my judgment can there be, a perfect equality 
between a constant president and those over whom he always 
presides.” Yet we never find him pleading the rights of 
office im his own interests. We see him precisely the same 
simple man in the episcopal chair as in the log cabin in the 
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him in virtue of his official relation to them, but willing 
rather to be the servant of all; not even allowing himself to 
receive that “ double honour ” of which “ the elder that ruleth 
well” “is counted worthy,” but content to the end of his days 
with an annual “allowance” of twenty-five dollars for each 
Conference, for his personal expenses, and accepting occa- 
sional gifts of money from his wealthy friends, only in order 
that he might have to give to the needy. 

“‘Bishop Asbury,” says one whose title to be heard 
respecting his character will not be challenged, “ possessed 
more deadness to the world, more of a self-sacrificing spirit, 
more of the spirit of prayer, of Christian enterprise, of 
labour, and of benevolence, than any other man I ever knew. 
He was the most unselfish being I was ever acquainted 
with.” * 

Thus while faithfully exercising his gifts as a minister of 
Jesus Christ, and thinking only of His will, he was silently 
acquiring the confidence, and esteem, and love of all who 
were associated with him. His influence became almost 
unbounded. There was not at this time a single member of 
any of the seven Conferences, who would not have deemed 
it an honour to be allowed to do him personally an act of 
service ; and, although all of them were not always content 
with the circuit appointments he gave them, none ever 
doubted his absolute impartiality and fairness. Sometimes, 
also, they were debtors to his considerateness in their behalf, 
without a word being said to them to evoke their gratitude. 
“He would sit in Conference and look from under his dark 
and heavy eyebrows, reading the countenances, and studying 
the character and constitution of the preachers, not only for 


* Boehm’s Reminiscences, p. 456. 
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the sake of the Church, but for their own sakes. He would 
say to me, ‘ Henry, Brother A. or B. has been too long in the 
rice plantations, or on the Peninsula; he looks pale, health 
begins to decline; he must go up to the high lands.’ The 
preacher would be removed, and know not the cause, and 
the next year come to the Conference with health improved, 
and constitution invigorated.” * 

As we shall not have occasion, in the remainder of this 
history, to consider separately any new principle of the 
Church’s constitution, or any fresh mode of operation, we 
shall be content with a cursory review of each year in 
consecutive order. 


1804-5. 

The special business of the General Conference of 1804, 
was, a further revision of the Book of Discipline, the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of several of the Annual Conferences, 
and the consideration of the Address which Dr. Coke had 
brought with him from the English Conference, again 
requesting his American brethren to release him from the 
responsibilities of his office as one of their bishops. Many 
masterly speeches were delivered on the last of these 
questions, Asoury himself keeping silence. Their decision 
was communicated to the Conference in England in the 
following terms :— 

“Your request was taken into our most serious deliberation. We 
concluded that there is a probability of his being more eminently 
useful at present in the way you point out, than for us to retain him; 
especially as our beloved Asbury now enjoys better health, and as we 


believe with the assistance of our esteemed Brother Whatcoat, the 
work of superintending the Church can be accomplished.” 


At the close of this Conference, Asbury took his final 
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leave of Dr. Coke, and, with his usual promptness, entered 
upon his annual episcopal tour. The next day found him 
at Perry Hall, on his way to Soudersburg, to meet the 
Philadelphia Conference. The day following, he continued 
his journey, and by Saturday evening had arrived at Mar- 
tin Boehm’s, a few miles from Soudersburg, in readiness to 
preach at Boehm’s Chapel on the morrow. 

The name of Henry Boehm, the son of Martin, will not 
be unfamiliar to the reader of this memoir, and in the few 
pages which follow will occur more frequently. For this 
reason, as well as on account of certain remarkable facts in 
his history, I do not hesitate to interrupt the continuity of 
the story, by introducing a few statements concerning him, 
as derived chiefly from his own published Reminiscences. 

His remoter ancestors were Swiss. Jacob, his great-grand 
father, having completed the term of his apprenticeship to a 
trade, was sent on a three years’ itinerancy as a journeyman, 
to gain experience and finish, as was usual in those times in 
Switzerland. During this period he fell in with a Society of 
Pietists, the Swiss Puritans, who were the means of his con- 
version. On his return home, he began to speak of his love 
to God, and of the beauty and blessedness of the denial of 
self; in a manner that was new and startling, and his father 
sent for his pastor to silence him. But he could not but 
speak of the things he had experienced, and the pastor 
sternly denounced him a heretic, and ordered him to be 
sent to prison. “An elder brother was appointed to con- 
duct him to the prison-house.” But failing to keep as con- 
scientious a watch over him as was necessary, he escaped, 
and quitted that land of Protestant tyranny for ever. He 
wandered down the Rhine, into the Palatinate, adjoining 
Belgium, whence the ancestors of Philip Embury emigrated 
into Ireland. Here he settled, married, brought up a family, 
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and died. In 1715, Jacob, one of his sons, the grand- 
father of Henry, emigrated to Philadelphia, and was per- 
suaded by one Martin Kendig, the head of one of seven 
German families who formed the settlement of Pequea, 
Conestoga Township, in the County of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, to fix his residence with them. Here he bought a 
large farm, which he cultivated with care and ability. 

Martin, his youngest son, the father of Henry, “ inherited 
his beautiful farm, and in 1750, built him a house, in which 
his children were all born, and where many have been born 
again.” He had been connected with the United Brethren, 
under Otterbein, but on becoming acquainted with the 
Methodists, joined them, and was for many years an 
approved and successful local-preacher, exercising his gifts, 
however, almost solely among the Germans. In 1791, he 
and his sons built a chapel, on plans supplied by Mr. What- 
coat, on a part of their own estate. This is the chapel above 
referred to as Bochm’s Chapel. It was beautifully situated on 
a hill, and had a burying ground connected with it, sur- 
rounded by lofty trees. 

Henry, the youngest son of Martin Boehm, was born on 
the 8th of June 1775, and the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth was celebrated on the 8th of J une, 1875, in 
Jersey city, where he was then resident. Thus he “saw 
the birth of the nation, and lived under the first President, 
George Washington, and seventeen of his successors to 
General Grant.” Mrs. Grant, mother of the President, 
was present at the centennial celebration. Bishop Asbury 
first mentions him by name in these words. He says 
(August 1, 1799), “Martin Boehm is all upon wings and 
springs since the Lord has blessed his grand-children. His 
son Henry is greatly led out in public exercises.” In 
January 1800, he left his father’s house with his father’s bless- 
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ing, to enter upon tho duties and trials of the itinerancy. 
In 1803, Bishop Asbury took him with him for a few days; 
on his tour into the West; and in 1808, he was regularly 
set apart to be the Bishop’s travelling companion, by the 
appointment of the Conference, and was so appointed from 
year to year until 1813, when for the comfort of his aged 
and widowed mother, he was appointed to a circuit not 
distant from the old family mansion where she was living. 
In acknowledging his services to himself on that occasion, 
Asbury said, “For five years Henry Boehm has been my 
constant companion. He served me as a son; he served 
me as a brother ; he served me as a servant ; he served me 
as a slave.” As a mark of special confidence in him, the 
Bishop appointed him one of the executors of his will. 

We return to Asbury. After a satisfactory Conference 
with “one hundred and twenty-five preachers, whose cha- 
racters and experiences were brought before” him, at 
Soudersburg, he hastened forward to New York, for the 
Conference to be held in that city ; and thence eastward to 
Buxton, in New Hampshire, for the New England Con- 
ference. On this occasion the public services were highly 
encouraging: “the work of the Lord broke forth upon 
the right hand and upon the left. It was reported that 
fifty souls were converted to God.” Notwithstanding, his 
feelings, like those produced by his previous visits to New 
England, were sorrowful, rather than joyous or hopeful; 
and he turned his face westward, exclaiming, ‘ Alas, poor 
people! Alas, poor suffering preachers.” 

The next point towards which his course was to be 
steered was Mount Gerizim, Kentucky, where the Western 
Conference was to be held for the second time. But on the 
9th of October, we find, in the place of some brief descrip- 
tive note of the Conference, this mournful entry: ‘“ After 
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thirty-four days of afflictive illness, I recommence my 
journal. J have not had a more severe attack since I have 
been in America. But the best of all was, God was with 
us,—God, the glorious Lorp appeared. We have lost the 
Kentucky Conference, and have about eleven weeks for our 
trip of fifteen hundred miles to Charleston.” 

This immoderate “trip,” he and his infirm, but patient 
and willing companion, Bishop Whatcoat, duly accomplished, 
preaching, as usual, day by day, on their way; passing over 
the roughest roads; fording rivers ; wading through swamps, 
mud, and mire; often wet, “blistered,” and “sadly sore ;” 
and punctually, on the 29th of December, they entered the 
city of Charleston. Here Asbury found many letters from 
various parts, which made him “ glad,” and “ comforted in 
spirit.” Some of them informed him of conversions by hun- 
dreds at a Camp-meeting; two from Philadelphia stated 
that “nearly one hundred souls had been converted” in 
that city since October; and there was “a pleasing account 
also of the success of a Camp-meeting in the State of New 
York,” 

The Southern Conference opened at Charleston on the 1st 
of January, 1805; and by the 8th the business of the session 
had been satisfactorily dispatched and the Minutes care- 
fully entered; many letters also had been written, many 
farewell visits received, and the bishops had “come off early 
and in haste,” for their journey to the North. For about 
six weeks they travelled, as before, sometimes in company, 
and sometimes, in order to take in as many places as pos- 
sible en route, separately ; occasionally finding themselves 
in uncongenial society, at other times alone, “and yet not 
alone.” “Oh, what sweetness I find,” says Asbury at this 
period, ‘as I steal along through the solitary woods! I am 
sometimes ready to shout aloud, and make all vocal with the 
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praises of His grace, who died, and lives, and intercedes for 
me.” 

Respecting the Virginia Conference, which opened on the 
1st of March, he says, “I will only observe that we added 
fourteen preachers, and located four ; our business we con- 
ducted in great peace, and we had preaching as usual. Our 
increase is one thousand and nine hundred members.” 

On April 1, the Baltimore Conference was opened in 
Winchester, when “there was very great order and peace,” 
and on the Ist of May, the Philadelphia Conference began 
at Chestertown, Maryland, with “‘ preaching noon and night, 
when some souls were blessed.” At this Conference he 
ordained Boehm an elder, and five others with him. 

During the summer of this year, Camp-meetings were 
held in several of the older States. They were in all cases 
immensely attractive, and appear to have been made occa- 
sions of spiritual blessing to multitudes. Asbury always 
refers to them with enthusiasm. May 18, he says, ‘“ We 
were in New York by eight o’clock. I felt a desire to go to 
the Camp-meeting at Mosquito Cove, thirty miles from 
Brooklyn, on Long Island. Brother Russell took me there. 
On my journey I felt as if God had been, would be, and 
was, at the camp. I preached to a multitude. The work 
went on through the whole night. Many precious souls 
were blessed.” Again, “June 7. We opened our Camp- 
meeting in the pine woods, at Stillwater. _ It continued four 
days and three nights. There were many people, many 
sermons, many prayers, many sinners, and little intermission 
day or night, of labours and praises.” 

Having returned to South Carolina at the end of the 
year, he thus records the “good news” communicated by 
some of his “northern letters :”—‘‘ Camp-meetings at 
Albany, New York; at Lebanon, Vermont ; in New Hamp- 
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shire districts; all successful. But oh, the wonders of Dr. 
Chandler’s report! He says that at Duck Creek Camp- 
meeting, five hundred souls; at Accomack, four hundred ; 
at Annamessex Chapel, in the woods, two hundred; at 
Somerset, Line Chapel, one hundred and twenty; at Todd’s 
Chapel, Dorset, two hundred; at Caroline Quarterly- 
meeting, seventy-five; all, all these profess to have received 
converting grace !” 
1806. 

Writing to Dr. Coke on the 7th of May this year, Asbury 
thus succinctly reports his own labours, and describes the 
state and progress of the great work he was happily super- 
intending: ‘If we should never have the happiness of seeing 
each other again, can we ever forget the days and nights we 
have spent comfortably together? our spirits being sweetly 
joined, and not a jar existing, unless Diotrepheses, here or 
there, formed for discord, whispered evil. Ah! my brother, 
the deep rivers, creeks, swamps, and deserts we have traversed 
together, glad to see a light, or hear the voice of any human 
being, or domestic animal! ... After riding chiefly on 
horseback, till last summer, I have bought a very light 
waggon ; and by this mode of travelling can visit the seven 
Conferences, with most of the cities and towns, in the year. 
In five of the Conferences we have an increase of 8,273 
members of Society, and of fifty-eight preachers, last year. 
During the times of sitting of the five past Conferences we 
calculate that about five hundred persons were made par- 
takers of converting or restoring grace... . In my last 
route of 4,000 miles from Baltimore, till I returned thither, 
which occupied eight months, I visited, and in part revisited 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Macensheeee Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland. I touched also on the State 
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of Vermont. What God will do with the Old World I can- 
not say, but it seems as if the New World would be converted 
in multitudes every year . . . I must not forget to inform 
you, that the Western Conference has been mindful of the 
region beyond them, I mean south-west of the territories on 
the Mississippi and Louisiana. We have six missionaries 
who have gone into those parts, among the savage tribes, 
six, eight, or nine hundred miles through the wilderness.” 

At the time when this letter was written, Asbury was in 
great anxiety respecting the health of his beloved coadjutor, 
Bishop Whatcoat. A fortnight previously he had left him 
dangerously ill at the mansion of their hospitable and unfail- 
ing friend, the Hon. R. Bassett, at Dover. With a heavy 
heart he had continued his journey onward into the eastern 
States, in the usual order; but on returning, was met with 
the unwelcome, though not unexpected, news, that his 
“faithful friend for forty years,” had departed. “I changed 
my route to visit him,” he says mournfully, “but only 
reached within a hundred and thirty miles. Death was too 
quick forme. He died at Dover on the 5th of July, and 
his mortal remains were interred under the altar of Wesley 
Church.” 

Reminding himself of his weighty responsibilities as the 
sole superintendent of the Methodist Church in Americas 
Asbury was led, at the close of this year, to estimate the 
probable number of persons who were then sitting more or 
less regularly under Methodist preaching. His calculation 
was that the aggregate of the several congregations in each 
State would be upon the average of two hundred thousand ; 
so that, he says “if we add to these, those who hear us in 
the two Canadian Provinces, in the Mississippi, and Indiana 
territories, it will perhaps be found, that we preach to four 
millions of people.” No wonder that he adds, with a sigh, 
“ What a charge!” 
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1807. 


This was a year of rapid progress and extension. The 
Bishop presided at all the seven Conferences, and had the 
satisfaction to find that each of them reported prosperity 
and numerical increase. Here area few of his successive 
records: Zhe Southern Conference.— We have fifty travel- 
ling-preachers in this Conference this year, and an increase 
of one thousand members.” Vurginia.—‘ We have sixty- 
seven preachers, and have added three thousand one hundred 
and fifty-nine, within the limits of this Conference.” “The 
increase within the bounds of the Baltimore Conference, is 
two thousand, eight hundred, and seventeen members.” 
New York.—*The preachers took their stations with the 
simple-heartedness of little children. I find two thousand 
and one added within the bounds of the Conference. Also 
eighteen preachers and three missionaries.” The Western 
Conference (which was held at Chilicothe, Ohio).—‘* We 
found an addition of two thousand two hundred members to 
the Societies in these bounds.” ‘“ What hath God wrought 
in America!” he exclaims. “In thirty-six years we find a 
membership of one hundred and forty-four thousand, five 
hundred, and ninety persons !” 

- Among the special undertakings of this year was the 
compilation of a new Hymn-book, and the appointment of 
missionaries to labour among the settlements of Germans. 


1808. 


The General Conference of this year was rendered for 
ever memorable by its adoption of a principle for which 
Asbury had earnestly pleaded at all the Annual Conferences 
held during the two years preceding, by which this, the 
supreme and only legislative court of the Episcopal Church, 
became select and strictly representative. Instead of being 
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open to all elders who chose to attend it, as hitherto, the 
quadrennial General Conference was to be composed in 
future of Delegates only, to be elected by the several 
Annual Conferences according toa fixed ratio. This was 
seen to be necessary, first, in order that each person might 
attend, and take part in the proceedings under a true sense 
of his personal responsibility ; and, secondly, in order to 
keep the number in atterfdance within reasonable limits. 
One other essential change in the constitution of this great 
Legislative Body, has since been made, and one only. In 
the year 1872, the General Conference became, by the 
decision of large majorities in the various Annual Con- 
ferences, a Body composed partly of Ministerial, and partly 
of Lay, Delegates. 

The Conference of 1808 was further signalised by the 
election into the episcopate of the first of the native 
American preachers who filled the episcopal office. The 
vacancy occasioned by the death of “that dear man of God,” 
Bishop Whatcoat, had to be supplied; and, with great 
unanimity, Mr. M’Kendree was chosen to occupy it. On 
the occasion of his consecration, Asbury preached from 
St. Paul’s charge to Timothy: “Take heed unto thyself and 
unto the doctrine; continue in them; for by doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee ;” Messrs. 
Jesse Lee and Freeborn Garrettson presented the bishop- 
elect to the venerable Bishop; and, assisted by four Pres- 
byters, he solemnly set him apart for his responsible 
functions by the laying on of hands. Asbury then re- 
ascended the pulpit and delivered a fervid discourse, in 
which he reviewed the whole history of the Church from its 
origin in the labours of Embury, Captain Webb, and Robert 
Strawbridge. “And now,” said he, in winding up an im- 
pressive peroration amidst general expressions of thanks- 
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giving and praise, “God has, after forty years, raised up a 
bishop from among yourselves, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost !” 

A day or two before the opening of this Conference, 
Asbury’s influential friend and convert, Mr. Gough, of Perry 
Hall, was removed by death. This event, with the pensive 
reminiscences it called up, had a subduing effect on many 
minds, and at the funeral several members of the Conference 
walked in procession behind the remains and the mourners 
- to the end of the town. Asbury preached a funeral sermon, 
which “was very much a portraiture of his religious ex- 
perience and character.” He “was aman much respected 
and beloved,” says the Bishop. “Asa husband, a father, 
and a master, he was well worthy of imitation. His 
charities were as numerous as proper objects to a Christian 
were likely to make them ; and the souls and bodies of the 
poor were administered to in the manner of a Christian who 
remembered the precepts and followed the example of his 
Divine Master.” 

He remained a few days in Baltimore after the Conference; 
preaching in and around the city; and says, after enume- 
rating various services in which he had been engaged, “ Tam 
kept at my work by my friends. But they do what they can, 
Methodists and others, to pay me in affection, in attentions, 
in honour. Lord, keep me humble and holy!” They had 
Jearnt to make the most of bis too oceasional and too brief 
visits, though at the cost to himself of continual and un- 
relieved weariness. Within a week or two he was again 
beyond the reach of their solicitations, Taking Henry 
Boehm with him as his chosen companion, partly to preach 
vo the numerous German settlements in the West, he started 
on his annual tour over the Alleghanies; and despite an 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism in his feet, which 
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deprived him of their use, he proceeded to Cincinnati, then 
a town of about two thousand inhabitants, and even as far 
as Indiana. “ We came,” he says, “to Lawrenceburgh, the 
first town in the Indian territory. In this wild there may 
be twenty thousand souls already. I feel for them.” 
Returning through Kentucky he held a Camp-meeting in 
that State in association with Bishop M’Kendree, who had 
come by a more direct route over the mountains to meet him 
there, and who afterwards accompanied him into Tennessee, 
where the Western Conference was to be held. The preachers, 
eighty in number, assembled from all parts of that vast 
region, and formed an encampment in the wilderness, eating 
and sleeping in their tents. ‘We sat six hours a day,” he 
says, “stationed eighty-three preachers, and all was peace. 
On Friday the Sacrament was administered, and we hope 
there were souls converted, strengthened, and sanctified. 
The increase of the Western Conference for the year will be 
two thousand five hundred.” 
From “the Conference grounc¢ 
bishops travelled in company, attended by Mr. Boehm, across 
the wilderness, over the mountains, and through the Carolinas 
into Georgia, addressing Camp-meetings and Quarterly- 
meetings, preaching in chapels, private houses, and in the 
open air, the more aged and infirm of them suffering, yet 
always rejoicing. “Great news!” heexclaims. ‘“ Baltimore 
taken fire! Bohemia has a great work! Camp-meetings 
have done this! Glory to the great IAM!” On his way 
from Augusta to Savannah he says, in his lively and cheery 
manner, “ We are riding ina poor thirty-dollar chaise, in 
partnership, two bishops of us; but it must be confessed it 
tallies well with the weight of our purses. What bishops! 
Well ; but we have great, news, and we have great times. 
Each Western, Southern, and the Virginia Conference will 


” in Tennessee the two 
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have one thousand souls truly converted to God; and is not 
this an equivalent for a light purse? And are we not well 
paid for starving and toil? Yes! Glory be to God!” 
“‘This record,” says Boehm, “is characteristic of the sainted 
Asbury. The bishops rode in a carriage, and I on horseback, 
a kind of bodyguard.” 


1809. 


After an exceedingly satisfactory Conference and Camp- 
meeting in South Carolina, at the close of which Asbury 
preached, in the judgment of Mr. Boehm, “a masterly 
sermon,” to three thousand hearers, the bishops pressed 
forward into Virginia for the Conference to assemble in 
Tarborough, February 1 1809. “This,” says Boehm, 
“was my introduction to the Virginia Methodist preachers, 
and a fine body of men they were; and it was Bishop 
M’Kendree’s first visit to them as superintendent. Virginia 
was dear to him as his native State and his spiritual birth- 
place, and the scene of his early itinerant labours. There 
were eighty-four preachers present, and only three of them 
married. It was properly called the ‘ Bachelor’ Conference. 
Bishop Asbury was delighted with the appearance of the 
men.” A dreary and comfortless journey, in the course of 
which they were one day not only twice lost in the woods, 
but under the necessity of riding forty-four miles “ without 
food for man or beast,” brought them to Harrisinburg, for 
the Baltimore Conference. Hastening on thence into Mary- 
land, Asbury preached once more at Barratt’s Chapel, and 
baptized some of the descendants of his old friend Philip 
Barratt. He had also the joy of meeting there his beloved 
friends, “‘Govenor Bassett and his lady,” who had come 
nearly forty miles to see him. The weather had been un- 
usually severe for many days. “I have suffered incredibly,” 
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he says, “‘by the cold in the last one hundred and thirty 
miles. Souls and their Saviour can reward me; nothing 
else !” 

After the Philadelphia Conference he and Boehm “ made 
a tour of twenty days, through the lower and eastern parts 
of New Jersey. He was everywhere hailed as an apostle. 
He had not been over this route in twenty-five years.” Thence 
they proceeded to Staten Island, where he introduced 
Methodism immediately after his arrival in America, and 
where there were two large and prosperous Societies. When 
crossing the Narrows to Elizabethtown, the attention of the 
Bishop and his companion was arrested by the steam-boat, 
which they then saw for the first time; “a vessel moving 
without sails!” ‘ This,” said Asbury, “is indeed a great 
invention.” 

At the New York Conference, held in May, both the 
bishops were present, and presided in turn; and, promptly, 
at its close, Asbury with his assistant, started on his annual 
New England tour. Here, in New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
the then Province of Maine, it was necessary, in the ab- 
sence of Methodist homes, to put up at hotels and taverns, 
where, as at every other place where he tarried, the Bishop 
maintained his custom of offering prayer after each meal. 
Here is an example of his method of inviting his host to 
join him at those seasons. Stepping into the bar-room of 
a tavern at Monmouth, where he had rested for half an hour, 
he said, ‘ Landlord, we are going to have prayers in our 
room, and if you, or any of your family, wish to attend, we 
shall be happy to have you.” The invitation, as in most 
other cases, was gladly complied with. 

From ‘Maine, where he preached in the grove to a con- 
gregation of three thousand people, and presided at a Con- 


ference of “noble men,” including “two future bishops, 
24 
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Joshua Soule and Elijah Hedding,” he directed his course 
through the Green Mountain State, by Lake Erie, and the 
mouth of Wyoming Creek, onward to Cincinnati, where 
the Western Conference was to be held for the first 
time. On this journey, accustomed as he was to hardships 
and perils, his sufferings were found to be almost intoler- 
able. “ Such roads,” he wrote in 2, state of affecting depres- 
sion, “such rains, and such lodgings! Why should I stay 
in this land? I have no possessions or babes to bind me to 
the soil. What are called the comforts of life I rarely enjoy. 
The wish to live an hour such a life as this, would be 
strange to so suffering, so teil-worn a wretch. But God is 
with me, and souls are my reward.” 

At “fair Cincinnati,” he found “the house enlarged, and 
the Society increased.” The Conference was harmonious 
and happy. ight elders were ordained, including Peter 
Cartwright, Samuel Parker, called “ the Cicero of the West,” 
and Miles Harper. Unspeakably comforted by what he 
heard and witnessed in this most prosperous place, he pre- 
pared to recross “ the Alps ” into North Carolina,.and to go 
forward to Charleston, for the Southern Conference, being 
greeted on his way with the joyous tidings that in Georgia 
“rich and poor were coming to Christ.” 


1810. 


The most memorable event of this year was the for- 
mation by Asbury of a new and eighth Conference, to in- 
clude the districts of Susquehanna, Cayuga, and Upper and 
Lower Canada, and to be called The Genesee Conference. 
Many doubted the expediency and utility of this act, and 
some denounced it as unconstitutional. It originated solely 
with Bishop Asbury, though his colleague, Bishop M’Ken- 
dree, concurred in it. He “foresaw,” says Mr. Boehm, 
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“with almost a prophet’s eye, the growth and prosperity 
of Western New York; that it would be the garden of the 
Empire State and the garden of Methodism.” This first 
Genesee Conference was held in Lyons, in the granary of 
Captain Dorsey. ‘A more harmonious Conference,” says 
Boehm, “I never attended. Everything augured well for 
the future prosperity of our Zion. On Sunday, Bishops 
Asbury and M’Kendree preached on the Camp-ground. 
The word was quick and powerful. On Wednesday the 
Conference adjourned, and the preachers, after shaking 
hands and exchanging plans, separated for their various fields 
of labour, to preach, to suffer, or to die.” 


1811. 


At the end of June, this year, in the interval between the 
New England and the Genesee Conferences, Asbury, accom- 
panied by Mr. Boehm, paid his first and only visit to 
Canada. Ever since the appointment of William Logee, as 
the first missionary to that country, in 1791, he had desired 
to visit it, but had never hitherto found an opportunity 
of doing so. And, had he not gone at this particular time, 
“he would never have made the journey; for the war 
which commenced the next year between Great Britain and 
the United States would have prevented, and by the time 
war was over, the Bishop would have been too feeble to have 
undertaken it.” 

I give the history of this expedition as told by Mr. 
Boehm, but with considerable omissions. “ According to his 
usual custom, the plan was laid beforehand, his guide selected, 
and his appointments sent forward. Our guide was the 
Rev. Bela Smith. We crossed Lake Champlain, and 
Asbury preached in a bar-room in Plattsburg. The heat 
was intolerable. The roads through the woods, over rocks. 
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down gulleys, over stumps, and through the mud, were 
indescribable. We crossed the Chateaugay and Salmon Rivers, 
and reached a large Indian village, called St. Regis. In en- 
tering this village, as Bishop Asbury was leading his horse 
across a bridge made of poles, the animal got his feet be- 
tween them, and sank into the mud and water. Away went 
the saddle-bags ; the books and clothes were wet, and the 
horse was fast. We got a pole under him to pry him out ; 
at the same time the horse made a leap, and came out safe 
and sound. 

“We crossed the St. Lawrence in romantic style. We 
hired four Indians, to paddle us over. They lashed three 
canoes together and put our horses in them, their fore feet 
in one canoe, their hind feet in another. It was late in the 
afternoon when we started, and we were a long time crossing, 
for some part was rough, especially the rapids, so we did not 
reach the other side till late in the evening. Then the In- 
dians claimed an additional dollar. They said, ‘ Four men, 
four dollar,’ intimating that three dollars could not be so 
easily divided among four. We cheerfully paid the addi- 
tional dollar, and were full of gratitude for our crossing in 
safety. 

“¢ Arrived in Canada, the Bishop rode in Brother Glassford’s 
small close carriage, which he called a ‘calash,’ and he 
inquired how they were to get out if they should upset. He 
had hardly asked the question before over went the carriage, 
and again the venerable Bishop was upset. But fortunately, 
no bones were broken. The saplings alongside the road 
broke the fall, and he escaped uninjured. 

‘“‘We were in Canada just a fortnight, during which time 
we visited a number of important places: Cornwall, Matilda, 
Augusta, Kingston, and Elizabethtown. Everywhere the 
Bishop was treated as the ange] of the churches. He 
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preached six times besides numerous lectures which he 
delivered to Societies.” 

“Our ride,” records the Bishop himself, “has brought us 
through one of the finest countries I have ever seen. The 
timber is of noble size, the cattle are well-shaped and well- 
looking, the crops are abundant, on a most fruitful soil. 
Surely this is a land that God, the Lord, hath blessed. . . . 
Well; [have been in Canada, and find it like all stations 
in the extremities: there are difficulties to overcome, and 
prospects to cheer us. Some of our labourers have not been 
so faithful and diligent as we could wish.” 

Writing to Dr. Coke, September 2, he said, “I never 
felt as I do now for Upper Canada. I visited that part at 
the hazard of my life; having ridden eight hundred miles 
with my feet in a high state of inflammation. Our prospects 
are great in the provinces; and I must, if possible, extend 
my labours. An overseer among us ought to be, as it were, 
all eye, all ear, that he may rightly discharge the various 
and important duties of his office. He ought to ride eight 
thousand miles annually, attend, and preside over, eight or 
nine Conferences, and, in addition to preaching two hundred 
sermons, help to make arrangements for seven hundred 
preachers.” 

1812. 

In March of this year, the Bishop’s beloved and faithful 
attendant was bereaved of his venerated father. Asbury 
heard of his death when on his way to his house. On 
Sunday, April 5, he preached his funeral sermon “ at 
Boehm’s Chapel,” and gave his audience “some very inter- 
esting particulars of his life.” “The people,” says Henry 
Boehm, “were deeply affected all over the house. There 
was weeping from many eyes. My father was greatly 
beloved in life, and deeply lamented in death. I had heard 
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the venerable Asbury often when he was great, and he was 
peculiarly great on funeral occasions, but then he far tran- 
scended himself.” 

On the lst of May, the General Conference assembled in 
Wesley Chapel, New York, “the cradle of American Metho- 
dism,” as a representative Body, in agreement with the 
regulations adopted in 1808, and Asbury had the opportunity 
of witnessing the operations of this his latest great legislative 
measure. It was the last General Conference he attended. 
The delegates were ninety in number, some representing each 
of the eight Annual Conferences. There was also present, 
as a visitor, by the permission of the Conference, the Rev. 
Joshua Marsden, a minister belonging to the British Con- 
ference, who had laboured for many years as a missionary 
in Nova Scotia, and was returning home, but in consequence 
of the rancorous war that had broken out between England 
and America, was detained in New York, where he was 
exercising his gifts with acceptance as a preacher. During 
this period he had many opportunities of seeing and hearing 
Asbury, and of making himself acquainted with his work. 
The Bishop speaks of him as also present at the New York 
Conterence held in May of the following year. Mr. Marsden 
was a poet; and one of his poetical productions, written 
shortly after Asbury’s death, contains a free and dignified 
eulogium of his character, beginning, 


“My friend, my patron on a foreign shore 
Which hostile arms had tinged with British gore; 
My Asbury,’”— 


in which he comprehensively summarizes the Bishop’s labours 
“within the limits of each circling year.” To this poem a 
note is appended, which Mr. Boehm pronounces one of the 
best descriptions of the Bishop’s personal appearance and 
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character he had ever heard. A few extracts from this able 
and discriminating testimony are given below.* 

At this General Conference, the Western Conference was 
divided into two Conferences, making the entire number 


* “ He looked into characters as one looks into a clear stream, in 
order to discover the bottom: yet he did not use this penetration to 
compass any unworthy purposes; the policy of knowing men, in 
order to make the most of them, was a littleness to which he never 
stooped. He had only one end in view, and that was worthy the 
dignity of an angel ; from this nothing ever warped him aside... 
The Methodist Connexion in united America, gloried in haying such 
aman to preside at their head ; and few of the preachers ever spoke 
of his integrity, diligence, and zeal, without imputing to themselves 
some worth, in haying him as their bishop . . . What (on account of 
levity) was once said of a popular preacher, that le should either 
never go in, or never come out of the pulpit, could never be applied 
to him. Wisdom is not more distant from folly, than his conduct 
was from anything akin to trifling. He had his stated hours of 

_retirement and prayer; upon which he let neither business nor 
company break in. Prayer was the seasoning of all his avocations 
he never suffered the cloth to be removed from the table until he had 
kneeled down to address the Almighty ; it was the preface to all 
business, and often the link that connected opposite duties, and the 
conclusion of whatever he tookin hand . . . As a preacher, although 
not an orator, he was dignified, eloquent, and impressive: his sermons 
were the result of good sense and‘sound wisdom, delivered with great 
authority and gravity, and often attended with a Divine unction, 
which made them refreshing as the dew of heaven. One of the last 
subjects I heard him preach upon was union and brotherly love: it 
was the greatest I ever recollect to have heard upon that subject. 
His talents as a preacher were respectable, but his chief excellence 
lay in governing; for this perhaps no man was better qualified. He 
presided with dignity, moderation, and firmness, over a large body of 
men, all of whom are as tenacious of liberty and equal rights as most 
men in the world; and yet each submitted to an authority that grew 
out of his labours, an authority founded upon reason, maintained 
with inflexible integrity, and exercised only for the good of the 
whole. ”’ 
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nine; and writing after his visit to each of the new Con- 
ferences,—the Ohio and the Tennessee,—he said, ‘ We shall 
find it necessary to appoint another Conference in the West, 
upon Mississippi, and form an annual episcopal circuit of 
ten Conférences. This circuit, to be travelled in nine months, 
is about six thousand miles, and reaches completely round 
the United States. Thus hath God, in the space of forty 
years, enlarged our borders.” 


1813. 


In March of this year, while the guest for a single night 
of his very old friend Mr. Foxall, of Georgetown, 
Bishop Asbury received a letter from the English Confer- 
ence with which he, and Mr. Foxall also, were greatly grati- 
fied, inviting him to pay a visit to his native land, and 
offering to pay the expenses of the journey. For a few 
days he cherished the hope that he might find it practicable 
to comply with this “generous invitation ;” but restrained 
by his sense of the imperious necessities of his work, he 
could only call upon his “ body, soul, spirit, heart, thoughts, 
and pen” to express his gratitude, and look forward for an 
opportunity to the possibilities of a future year. This 
pleasure he never had. 

A few days subsequently he enjoyed his last interview 
with his aged and beloved friend, the Rev. W. P. Otterbein, 
who had assisted at his own ordination as bishop. “I 
gave an evening,” he says, “to the great Otterbein. I 
found him placid, and happy in God.” Boehm was with 
them, and speaks of the occasion as one of deepest interest. 
“Two noble souls met, and their conversation was rich and 
full of instruction.” 

At the Philadelphia Conference, which assembled April 24, 
Mr. Boehm ceased to travel with Asbury, and was appointed 
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as presiding-elder to the Schuylkill District. This act was 
but one of innumerable examples of the Bishop’s self- 
forgetful consideration for others. ‘He thought,” says 
Boehm, “ that I was needed among the Germans, and that I 
ought to be near my mother.” 


1814, 1815. 


** Oh, let me do good whilst I may! Time is short. How 
my friends waste away! YetTI live. Let me live every mo- 
ment to God!” Thus he wrote at Charleston, when entering 
upon the year 1814. His physical infirmities had partly in- 
creased ; and his attacks of inflammatory rheumatism, and 
“pleuritic fever,” were more and more frequent and threat- 
ening: yet he felt as eager as ever to prosecute his immense 
episcopal tours. Arrived at Georgetown, Maryland, he 
writes, “In the year 1774, I first visited Virginia and North 
Carolina. In the year 1780, I repeated my visit ; and since 
that time my visits have been annual. In the year 1785, I 
first went into South Carolina and Georgia; and I have 
since paid to these States (except one year) an annual visit 
until now (1814). I suppose I have crossed the Alleghany 
mountains sixty times.” 

By the request of the Baltimore Conference he preached 
on the 24th of April, a funeral sermon for ‘“ the holy, the 
great Otterbein. Solemnity marked the German Church, 
where were assembled the members of our Conference, and 
many of the clergy of the city. Forty years have I known 
the retiring modesty of this man of God, towering majes- 
tically above his fellows in learning, wisdom, and grace ; 
yet seeking to be known only of God and the people of 
God. He had been sixty years a minister; fifty years a 
converted one.” 

This Conference appointed to be the Bishop’s travelling 
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companion, the Rev. John Wesley Bond. He was also his 
most kind and attentive nurse. In his company, he drove 
from Perry Hall, where he had “been for three days very 
ill,” to Philadelphia, and not only presided over the Confer- 
ence, but preached with extraordinary power to crowded 
congregations. Hence he proceeded as far as New Jersey, 
when a violent fever seized him, and he was laid aside for 
twelve weeks. From this attack he never completely rallied. 
He says with reference to it, after “‘clambering over the rude 
mountains to Greensburg,” “I would not be loved to 
death, and so came down from my sick-room, and took 
to the road, weak enough.  Attentions constant, and 
kindness unceasing, have pursued me to this place, and 
my strength increases daily. I look back upon a martyr’s 
life of toil, privation, and pain; and I am ready for 
a martyr’s death. The purity of my intentions; my dili- 
gence in the labours to which God has been pleased to 
call me; the unknown sufferings I have endured :—what 
are these? The merit, atonement, and righteousness of 
Christ alone, make my plea. My friends in Philadelphia 
gave me a light, little four-wheeled carriage; but God and 
the Baltimore Conference made me a richer present. They 
gave me John Wesley Bond fora travelling companion. Has 
he his equal on the earth for excellences of every kind as 
an aid? I groan one minute with pain, and shout Glory 
the next.” 

With the aid of his little carriage, and his thoughtful, 
attentive, and devout, travelling companion, he continued 
his travels and labours in the east, again in the west, and 
as far as Charleston, in South Carolina. In May, 1815, he 
attended the New York Conference, which this year was held 
at Albany, and writes, “ Sunday, 21st. By vote of Confer- 
ence I preached the funeral sermon for Dr. Coke, of blessed 
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mind and soul, of the third branch of Oxonian Methodists, 
a gentleman, a scholar, and to usa bishop; and, as a minister 
of Christ, in zeal, in labours, and in services, the greatest 
man of the last century. Poor wheezing, groaning, coughing 
Francis, visited the Conference chamber on Tuesday and 
Thursday.” 

The Rey. Daniel De Vinne, who was present at this Con- 
ference, and heard the funeral sermon referred to, and 
who has written his recollections of the appearance of 
the invalid preacher on the occasion, says, that “ time, 
sickness, and continued hardships, had left their indelible 
marks upon him. He was considerably bent, his steps 
were slow and feeble, and his hair was thin, and nearly 
white. He presented the appearance of a man worn out. 
In ascending the long stairs to the elevated pulpit the 
venerable man was nearly exhausted. He took with 
him only Thomas Drummond, a member of the Conference 
to assist in the exercises. During the sermon he was 
supported by a high stool. For one so enfeebled his voice 
was remarkably strong. It was at once full and distinct, 
and filled the church. He dwelt briefly on the lite and 
labours of Dr. Coke. In a few days the Conference ended; 
the preachers went to their respective circuits, and Bishop 
Asbury went on his northern and last tour,” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
LAST DAYS. 


May 27, 1815—March 31, 1816. 
TARTING from the Conference just mentioned, we will 
now follow the tottering, but happy patriarch, to the 
end of his earthly career. 

He left Albany, Saturday, May 27, 1815, to go forward to 
the New England Conference, which was to be held at Unity, 
Massachusetts, on the 7th of June. By the following Satur- 
day, June 3, he had reached Boston, but was “ greatly 
outdone” and in much pain. In the evening of Sunday, how- 
ever, he preached, tho gh, he states, “in weakness and much 
trembling.” Arrived at the Conference, he could do little 
more than watch its proceedings and give advice from his 
sick-chamber. ‘Poor Francis,” he says, pleasantly, “was 
shut up alone as at Albany.” He “ ordained twelve deacons 
and twelve elders,” but resigned the presidential chair to 
George Pickering; “and,” he adds with satisfaction, “our 
business progressed well.” At the end of the week he found 
it necessary to “reduce his projected tour of sixteen hundred — 
miles to a straight ride of three hundred and eighty miles to 
New York. As I passed through Ashgrove,” he says, “I 
preached in the chapel.” The Society here was formed by 
Philip Embury. Shortly after Boardman had come to New 
York, in 1769, Embury gave up the work in that city into 
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his hands, and retired to this remote, and, at that time, 
uncultivated district; where he, with Paul and Barbara 
Heck, a few other “ Irish Palatines,” and Abraham Bininger, 
one of the Moravian Brethren who sailed to Georgia with 
Wesley in 1737, formed a settlement, which they called 
Ashgrove. For six years Embury was their chaplain and 
class-leader. In 1775 he died; but the work continued to 
be carried on, and at the time of this last visit of Asbury, 
Ashgrove was a considerable town, with a good Methodist 
church and congregation. 

Leaving this interesting .and noteworthy spot, Asbury 
travelled onward through Troy, to the mansion of his beloved 
and hospitable friend, Freeborn Garrettson, at Rhinebeck,— 
at this period his favourite retreat. Garrettson, himself a 
man of wealth, had married the accomplished and wealthy 
daughter of Judge Livingston, who had been won to Christ 
and to Methodism by the godly spirit and character of her 
servant-maid. He was for many years the presiding-elder 
of the Hudson district; and in the decline of life he built 
this house on the banks of the noble river, and retired into 
it for the remainder of his days. Continuing to labour to 
the full extent of his strength, he welcomed to the hospi- 
talities and comforts of his home, all his brethren who were 
stationed within its reach. Asbury called it The Travellers’ 
Rest ; and, as his infirmities increased, occasionally resorted 
to it with thankfulness. He describes it as ‘‘a good, simply 
elegant, useful house for God, His people, and the family.” 
“We rested at Travellers’ Rest,” he says, in one place, 
“with my dear friends, Freeborn Garrettson and his prudent 
pious wife ;” subjoining two days afterwards, “I had to tear 
myself away from these precious souls; I do believe God 
dwells in this house.” . On this occasion he tarried with 
them five days, including Sunday, when he “preached for 
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them ; very feeble.” Going on to New York, he warned a 
large congregation there against the evils of religious for- 
mality ; preached in “the African Chapel, both colours being 
present ;” and proceeding through Burlington and Phila- 
delphia, came to “mother Boehm’s,” where, he says, “a 
pleasing Providence, according to my wishes, had brought 
Henry in a few minutes before us.” Thence he went forward 
to Wilmington, to one of the three residences of his friend 
and spiritual son, Governor Bassett. “Ah, the changes we 
witness !” he exclaimed. “My long-loved friend, Judge 
Bassett, some time pnst a paralytic, is lately re-stricken, and 
suffers much in his helpless state.” One day with his’ 
afflicted friend, wha, a few days later peacefully passed away, 
and he pushes on “across the wide Susquehanna,” now 
spanned by an elegant bridge, to “son Francis Hollings- 
worth’s, Little York.” “ Here,” he says, “I tried to preach, 
but wanted strength. My audience was partly composed 
of the respectables of the borough, who were no doubt 
disappointed.” 

A Sunday at Carlisle, where he “spoke in the new 
chapel, and the truth was felt;” and, recording gratefully 
that his health was better, he advanced with great speed to 
the mountains, which he crossed to Bloody Run. “The 
stones of this stream,” he explains, “are tinged red as with 
blood, and the story is, that three men were killed in it by: 
the Indians shortly after Braddock’s defeat.” Here he 
preached in the “little chapel in the state in which it was; 
said a few words to a few people, and lodged at a grand 
tavern at night.” The next day he proceeded to Bedford, 
and thence to Somerset, where he preached in “the court- 
house, and the Lord spoke His own truths through a totter- 
ing tenement of clay, accompanied with conviction to many 
minds.” The next morning his host, William Ross, “ stepped 
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round the town with our mite subscription, and the citizens 
were liberal,”—this mite subscription being specially for the 
relief of the half-starved preachers of the extreme West, 
whom he expected shortly to see again gathered around him. 
Going forward to Freeport, over the rough ‘“ western 
Pennsylvania roads,” which his “poor arms would feel for 
days to come,” he preached for about thirty minutes at 
Brightwell’s, and ordained John Phillips a deacon. Here he 
forded the Monongahela, and “ascended the dreadful hills 
to Briggs’s, to whom we failed not to give our parting charge. 
Briggs is a Marylander, and an ancient Methodist. Down 
went the fence, and through the flax and corn he conducted 
us, and onward we toiled to Newkirk’s mill—a clean house 
and kind souls. We might not stay. Forward we drove 
up the valley to Rock meeting-house, a handsome edifice, and 
thence along the Williamsport-road to Washington. We 
were lodged like a president at Haslett’s, Is it possible?” 
he continues, characteristically, in a still happier undertone. 
“Can it be true? A revival at Steubenville! Not far from 
two hundred converts there, most of them young people! 
I rejoice exceedingly.” 

At Washington he preached in the court-house, and 
assisted at a kind of Missionary-meeting. As a Baptist 
Missionary was there, “collecting for foreign lands, I 
thought,” says he, “that I might help with a few words. 
I related that, a few years past, a London Methodist had 
complained to me that the kingdom and the Church had 
given so largely to support distant missions. I observed, in 
reply, that the Methodist preachers, who had been sent by 
John Wesley to America, came as missionaries. And now 
behold ‘the consequences of this mission! We have seven 
hundred travelling-preachers, and three thousand _local- 


preachers ! ‘s 
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Onward he progressed to West Liberty, on the banks of 
the Ohio, where he preached on the shortness of time; to 
Zanesville, where, immediately on his arrival, he heard that 
a Camp-meeting was being held five miles from the town, 
and, proceeding thither in haste, preached from the words, 
«Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade men;” and 
thence to Chilicothe, where he first preached in the chapel, 
and then hasted away to a Camp-meeting nine miles 
distant, and preached on the repentance of Peter. He had 
brought with him, in his convenient little carriage, a large 
quantity of New Testaments, which here, in the far west, 
he distributed to the poor, his young companion, Mr. Bond, 
reading a few verses to each person who was asked to 
accept the gift, and he basing upon them an affectionate 
exhortation. ‘On our route,” he records, “ we called upon 
many of our old friends, who treated us like presidents.” 

He was again taken ill, with inflammation of the face, yet 
presided over the Ohio Conference, and writes concerning’ 
it, “Great grace, peace, and success, have attended our 
coming together. We hold in this Conference sixty-eight 
preachers, sixty-seven of whom are stationed. Ten delegates 
have been chosen for the General Conference.” Bishop 
M’Kendree was with him here, and accompanied him to 
Cincinnati. In this rapidly growing town, now “the Queen 
City of the West,” he preached from the words, “ Only let 
your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ,” 
and distributed copies of the New Testament; then, going 
southward, he came to Georgetown, Kentucky, where he 
preached in the court-house on, “* To you is the word of this 
salvation sent,” and thence proceeded to Lexington. Here 
he wrote, ‘ My soul is blessed with continual consolation and 
peace, in all my great weakness of body, my labour, and in 
crowds of company. | am a debtor to the whole continent, 
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but more especially to the north-east and south-west. Ihave 
visited the south thirty times in thirty-one years. I wish to 
visit Mississippi, but am resigned. I preached in Lexington 
on, ‘I will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and 
poor people, and they shall trust in the Name of the Lorp!’” 
A day or two after he says, “I took counsel of my elder 
sons, who advise me not to go to Mississippi this year.” 

He next attended the Tennessee Conference, which was 
held at Bethlehem Meeting-house, and was marked by 
‘“oreat peace, great order, and the great deal of business 
done.” Here he wrote, after stating that on the Sunday 
he ordained deacons, and preached a sermon with reference 
to the death of Dr. Coke, ‘My eyes fail. I will resign the 
stations to Bishop M’Kendree—TI will take away my feet. 
It is my fifty-fifth year of ministry, and forty-fifth year of 
labour in America. My mind enjoys great peace and Divine 
consolation. My health is better, which may be owing in 
part to my being less deeply engaged in the business of the 
Conference. But whether health, life, or death, good is the 
will of the Lord. Iwilltrust Him. He is the Strength 
of my heart, and my Portion for ever. Glory! glory! 
glory!” 

From Conferences his feet were indeed withdrawn. This 
was the last he attended. But he could not refrain from his 
loved work of preaching Christ. He was “daily drawing 
nearer home,” as he was deeply conscious; but so long as 
any measure of strength remained for service on earth he 
was anxious to use it. The following Sunday he again 
occupied the pulpit, and the next day continued his journey, 
still struggling hopelessly against the growing power of 
disease. On one day during the preceding week he drove 
over roads which he denounces as a disgrace to the State, a 


distance of forty-three miles. Arriving two hours after night 
25 
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at the house of “ Father Holt,” he says, playfully, with 
reference to the name, “ This will not do: I must halé or 
order my grave.” After a day or two here, “very unwell,” 
he set out again, exclaiming, “Oh, what kindness and atten- 
tion I receive!” and came to the house of Wesley Harrison, 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia, whose father, he remarks, received 
him as his guest on the first visit to the town. He and his 
pious wife, he adds, “ are, I trust, both in glory.” 

The next Sunday he attended a Quarterly-meeting, and 
“bore a feeble, but a faithful testimony to the truth;” and 
the Sunday following he again preached, his text being 
Acts xxvi. 17, 18: “ Unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith that is in Me.” Lingering over this, the 
last text he mentions, when entering the record in his journal, 
he says, “ Ministers must be sent ; and to be qualified for 
their mission must, like Paul, be convicted, converted, and 
sanctified. Like him, they must be preserved from the 
violence of the people; but especially from their indulgences 
and flatteries. And a faithful minister will have the signs 
following,” which the text enumerates. “TI die daily,” he 
adds, “I am wasting away with a constant cough,”—so 
steadfastly and relentlessly was ulceration of the lungs doing 
its fatal work! For a day or two the friends with whom he 
was staying prevailed on him to rest. “ My children,” he says, 
“will not let me go out.” Once more, however, on the Sun- 
day, he preached, and “ we had,” he records, “ a time of great 
feeling.” On Tuesday he came to the house of “ Widow 
Means. The lady,” he says, “was not at home, but the 


servants were attentive. John Wesley Bond preached in the 
kitchen.” 
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“Sunday, December 3rd, 1815. Preached at Columbia 
I have passed three nights at Brother Arthur’s, two at friend 
Alexander M’Dowell’s, and one night at Colonel Hutchin- 
son’s. My consolations are great. I live in God rom moment 
to moment. Thursday, 7th. We met a storm, and stopped 
at William Baker’s, Granby.” 

So the wonderful story, so far as it is told by himself, 
abruptly ends. These are the last words of the journal, 
and probably the last the dying saint ever wrote. His hand 
had lost its cunning. In charge of his faithful and beloved 
attendant, Mr. Bond, he continued to travel from place to 
place for three months longer, preaching when he thought 
his trembling feebleness would permit, though in each case 
against the remonstrances of his friends, and without power 
to stand for the purpose. Gently, calmly, and in softened 
radiance, did his sun go down. By the 24th of March he had 
returned northward as far as Richmond, Virginia, still hoping 
to attend the General Conference, to assemble at Baltimore on 
the 2nd of May. Here he preached his last sermon. With- 
out strength to walk into the church, even with the support of 
his friends, he was carried into it in their arms, and placed 
ona table. In faltering tones he read for his text, Rom. ix. 
28: “ For He will finish the work, and cut it short in right- 
eousness : because a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” His audience, deeply affected, frequently gave vent 
to their feelings in loud, choking, sobs. Though unable to 
speak many sentences together, he occupied, with frequent 
pauses to recover his breath, nearly an hour; and was then 
carried out of the church, as he had been borne into it, in 
the arms of loving friends. 

Continuing his journey in the direction of Baltimore, he 
had reached, by Friday the 29th, the house of his friend, Mr. 
Arnold, in Spottsylvania, about eighteen miles from Frede- 
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ricksburg. The next day his watchful companion, Mr. Bond, 
described his hopeless condition to the Rev. Daniel Hitt, one 
of his executors, in these words, ‘ Since I wrote last it has 
been a scene of suffering indeed with our venerable father, 
Mr. Asbury. His cough almost prevents him from taking 
rest. He reclines on the bed, but is chiefly propped up with 
achair. I find that his appetite has forsaken him, and he is 
very weak. We have, however, been enabled to travel 
slowly to this place. The two last Sabbaths our aged father 
preached, but I fear the exertion he then made was too great 
for him.” 

Continuing his letter the next morning, Mr. Bond wrote, 
“Our dear father appears much worse. He has had a very 
restless night, and is, I think, in more apparent danger of 
approaching dissolution than I ever saw him, even in his 
attack in the State of New Jersey. He says himself that he 
is apprehensive the scene will soon close.” At eleven in the 
forenoon he requested that the family might be called into 
his room for worship. Mr. Bond then read the twenty-first 
chapter of the Book of Revelation, sang a hymn, and offered 
prayer. During these exercises he appeared to be abstracted 
in thought, as if by the aid of the imagery used in the 
chapter read, to describe the heavenly Jerusalem, he had 
already passed to the intended reality. He then looked 
at his young friend with a smile of unearthly benignity, 
as if to dispel the expression of distress which his coun- 
tenance betrayed. In an hour or two, Mr. Bond inquired 
affectionately if Christ continued to be precious, and with- 
out power to enunciate a syllable, he simply raised his 
hands ; and then, reclining his head upon his beloved com- 
panion’s arm, he calmly entered into rest. “Our dear 
father,” wrote Mr. Bond, “ has left us, and has gone to the 
Church triumphant. He died as he lived,—full of confidence, 
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full of love!—at four o’clock this afternoon.” Sunday, 
March 31, 1816. 

So the redeemed spirit, purified by faith, and, like the 
Captain of our salvation, made perfect through suffering, 
passed away to be for ever with the Lord: so the faithful 
and successful servant entered into his Lord’s joy. The 
transition was the gentlest conceivable. As he approached 
the heavenly world, and the earthly tabernacle failed, his 
personal meetness for the inheritance of the saints in light 
became more and more manifest, and he realised the earnest 
in a proportionately increasing measure. The change he 
experienced was but a translation into a condition of being 
where the spiritual activities in which he delighted would 
be continued without weariness, in the perpetual keeping 
of a Sabbath reserved for the people of God. 

The body was interred in the family vault of Mr. Arnold. 
But when the General Conference met in Baltimore, in 
May, it resolved, with Mr. Arnold’s permission, which was 
cheerfully given, to remove it to that city. A vault, at the 
request of the Methodist people of Baltimore, was prepared 
for it beneath the pulpit of Eutaw Street Church; and at 
the reinterment the funerai was attended by thousands of 
true mourners. The body was followed from Light Street 
Church, where the Conference was holding its sittings, by 
the whole assembly, by many clergymen of other churches, 
and by a vast concourse of the citizens ; the immense pro- 
cession, said to have numbered from 20,000 to 25,000 per- 
sons, being headed by Bishop M’Kendree and the Rev. W. 
Black, the representative of the British to the American 
Conference. Bishop M’Kendree delivered an impressive 
address to a deeply affected audience, and funeral sermons 
were afterwards preached throughout the city, and in al- 
most every part of the continent. A beautiful marble 
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monument was erected over the vault, which bears this 
inscription :— 
Sacred to the PMemory of 


REV. FRANCIS ASBURY, 
BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


He was born in England, August 20, 1745 ; 
Entered the Ministry at the age of seventeen ; 
Came a Missionary to America 1771 ; 

Was ordained Bishop in this city December 27, 1784; 
Annually visited the Conferences in the United States ; 
With much zeal continued to “preach the Word” 
For more than half a century ; 
and 
Literally ended his labours with his life, 

Near Fredericksburg, Virginia, 

In the full triumph of faith, on the 81st of March, 1816, 
Aged 70 years, 7 months, and 11 days. 

His remains were deposited in this vault May 10, 1816, 
By the General Conference then sitting in this city. 
His Journals will exhibit to posterity 
His labours, his difficulties, his sufferings, 

His patience, his perseverance, his love to God and man, 


I'wo years before his death, Asbury made his will, 
appointing Bishop M’Kendree, Daniel Hitt, and Henry 
Boehm his executors. With reference to this act he says, 
‘Tf I do not in the meantime spend it, I shall leave, when I 
die, an estate of two thousand dollars, I believe: I give it 
all to the Book Concern. This money, and somewhat more, 
I have inherited from dear departed Methodist friends, in 
the State of Maryland, who died childless; besides some 
legacies which I have never taken. Let it all return and 
continue to aid the cause of piety.” 

The enrolled membership of the Church numbered at the time 
of his death, two hundred and eighteen thousand three hundred 
and seven persons. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
LIVING FOR A PURPOSE, 


Y pleasant task is completed: and I trust that, by dint 
of persistent plodding and thrift of time, I have been 
able to accomplish it without omitting or lightly discharging 
in consequence of it, any of the duties which pertain to my 
official relation to the people of my charge. On account of 
the great mass of material with which I have had to deal, 
and the crowding of collateral subjects, as suggested by the 
facts which have come before me, I have found the work 
heavier than I at first anticipated, and much heavier than 
you, my reader, can well conceive. But I have not found ita 
work of drudgery, but of delight, and I hope also of spiritual 
profit. And now, on the eve of our parting company, let 
us glance again for a moment at the picture we have been 
contemplating for one or two immediate practical ends. 

We are amazed at the amount of work which Asbury 
accomplished, and scarcely less so at the spirit of sustained 
self-abnegation in which it was prosecuted. Under what 
constraining or impelling power was that work steadfastly 
carried.on? Earthly ambition? The lust of fame? The 
“accursed lust of gold?” These questions are worthy of 
no answer. 

The amount of success which he achieved was propor- 
tionate to the extent of his disinterested labours. Thousands 
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of men and women were spiritually enlightened and saved 
under his personal ministry, and the multitudes more or less 
benefited by the omnipresent spiritual activities of which he 
was the mainspring are too vast for computation. To what 
is his prodigious practical influence to be attributed? To 
his extraordinary intellectual endowments, his great scholastic 
attainments, or his elevated and commanding social position ? 
The answer to these questions also is obvious. 

But I need not multiply inquiries. The explanation of 
the whole is that Francis Asbury ever felt life and its 
visible and revealed relations to be veal, and ever lived for a 
purpose and aim,—an aim and purpose which were never 
absent from his consciousness ; which gained over him ever 
increasing governing power; which gave shape and character 
to his thoughts, tone to his feelings, a right direction and a 
true force to his exertions ; which were a well of life within 
him springing up continually and renewing his sanctified 
energies day by day. What this life purpose was is stated 
in oft-repeated and passionate utterances of which this is an 
example: ‘I found my heart led out in prayer for those to 
whom I cannot preach. The Lord is my Witness, that if 
my whole body, yea, every hair of my head, could labour 
and suffer, they should be freely given up for God and souls.” 
Go through his marvellous life, from the time when, as a 
mere youth, he exhorted his neighbours to flee from the 
wrath to come, until, as we have seen, he persisted in set- 
ting forth Christ as the Saviour of helpless men in the 
feebleness of his advanced age and disease, and you will 
find it radiant throughout with the brightness of this con- 
suming zeal for God and souls. 

You feel that the character commands your admiration, 
Probably, as we have surveyed together the outlines of the 
wonderful history, you have spontaneously exclaimed to your- 
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self more than once, How noble! How heroic and glorious ! 
How Christ-like! But will you content yourself with this ? 

Perhaps you are set apart to the same holy work to which 
Francis Asbury so unreservedly devoted his powers. You 
are happily free from his heavy trials. But you may thank- 
fully lay aside all considerations with reference to them ; 
for they were but the distressing accidents of the times, and 
with a will as firmly fixed in its determination for God and 
the welfare of your fellowmen, you would probably bear up 
under privation and hardships as heroically as he. But how 
is it in regard to the will and purpose? Have you a definite 
aim in your vocation,—such as it so imperiously requires 
and so necessarily implies? Is this aim a real and practical 
thing, and something of which you are clearly conscious ? 

Supposing your aim in pulpit preparation to be the profit 
of your hearers, and not self-display, it will naturally govern 
your choice of texts and subjects, with reference to the 
spiritual condition of your congregation, and will as naturally 
mould your style of address. A man who does not merely 
profess to labour for the profit of all, as a thing to be taken 
for granted in a Christian minister, but is moved by this as 
his ruling purpose, will pray as Asbury did, “ Lord, keep 
me from preaching empty stuff to please the ear instead of 
changing the heart ;” like him, he will “labour hard to 
make the people understand,” and, like him, will be able to 
say, “I gave it to them, as the Lord gave it to me—plain 
enough.” Plainness was, in fact, a character of all his com- 
positons, whether written or spoken; clearness and strength 
of thought, expressed in plain, racy, English, which told, 
equally: on the ear of the educated and the uneducated. 

So we might say, with reference to the example we have 
had before us, that if the preacher is real in his views and 
sentiments, and if his aim is to save himself and those that 
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hear him, evidence of this will appear in his intercourse with 
his people in their own dwellings ;—“ in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity ;”—1in his care 
for their children, and his wisely directed efforts to win 
them to Christ ; in his readiness to use suitable opportunities 
for dealing with men in their separate individuality, where 
this is seen to be necessary ; in his estimate of the value of 
time, and his avoidance of habits of listlessness, indolence, 
and “ dawdling;” in the direction of his private studies; 
and, above all, in his habits of devotion,—his “ fellowship 
with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

But you are not set apart to the ministry: if you were 
you would be as wholly devoted to your work as all this 
implies!’ Are you sure that there is no self-deception in 
this feeling? We are not all called to do spiritual work 
publicly and officially. “If all were the head, where were 
the members?” But is it impossible for us to promote that 
work by noiseless and unostentatious efforts, and by our 
spirit and general character? Is it not certain that we 
shall do this if our hearts are set upon it? 

The first, supreme, and all-important thing, for each of 
us is to come under the great law of holy love, by a true 
conversion, and, from the moment that we do so, to live 
for the accomplishment of such a purpose as the Christian 
conscience approves. For assuredly if you have a life- 
purpose, your actions and character will be governed by it. 
Suppose any man, in any station of life, to take the glory of 
God and the welfare and spiritual salvation of men for his 
aim and end; then think how it must influence his intel- 
lectual powers, unconsciously, perhaps, moving, guiding, and 
expanding them; how it must act upon his natural dis- 
position and temper; how it must bear upon his conduct in 
his relation to the individuals or bodies of men with whom 
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he is called to associate in daily life, or within the circle of 
his friends ; how it would and must govern him in the use 
of his money, in the employment of his hours of relaxation 
and recreation, in the choice of his books and companions, in 
the indulgence of his intellectual tastes; and how readily it 
would determine his course of action on those frequent 
oceasions in the history of every man, when two lines of 
conduct lie before him, the one certainly right, the other 
doubtful ! 

Let you and me, my dear reader, look well to the fownda- 
tions, in the first instance. Let us see to it that our relations 
to God are right and safe, and let us then keep ourselves in 
His love ; and, in order to this, live, as Francis Asbury did, 
in real and unbroken communion with Him. This will give 
rightness and strength to our purposes, and purity to our 
motives ; and however obscure our situation in life may be, 
it will be found hereafter that perhaps in ways unknown to 
us our lives have been useful to others. 


“Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to 
judgment: and some men they follow after. Likewise also 
the Goop works of some are manifest beforehand; and they 
that are otherwise (i.e. that are not manifest openly, or 
beforehand), cannot be hid.”— 


‘‘ Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone, 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story, 
We ourselves be remembered by what we have done. 


“ T need not be missed : if my life has been bearing, 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on), 
The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of its season, 
Tshall still be remembered by what I have done, 
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“Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done,” 


THE END. 
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Broken Purposes; or, the Good Time Coming. By Litiie 
Montrort. Five Page Illustrations, 

The History of the Tea-Cup: with a Descriptive Account of 
the Potter’s.Art. By the Rev. G. R. WepGwoop. Profusely Illustrated, 


Profusely 
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The Cliftons and their Play-Hours. By Mrs. CossLetTr. 
Seven Page Illustrations. 
The Lilyvale Cluband its Doings. By Epwin A. JoHNsON 
a > 
D.D. Seven Page Illustrations. 
‘The “doings”? of the club decidedly deserve a careful perusal,’— 
Literary World. 
The Bears’ Den. By E. H. Mixer. Six Page Illustrations. 
*A capital story for boys. —Christian Age. 
Ned’s Motto; or, Little by Little. By the author of ‘ Faithtu 
and True,’ ‘ Tony Starr’s Legacy.’ Six Page Illustrations. 
‘ The story of a boy’s struggles to do right, and his influence over other 
boys. The book is well and forcibly written.’— The Christian. 
A Year at Riverside Farm. By E.H. Miter. Royal 16mo. 
Six Page Illustrations. 
“A book of more than common interest and power.’—Christian Age. 
The Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Mitier. Fifteen 
Illustrations. 
Maude Linden; or, Working for Jesus. By Lint1e MONTForT. 


four Illustrations. 
“Intended to enforce the value of personal religion, especially in Christian * 
work. . . . Brightly and thoughtfully written,’—Liverfool Datly Post. 
QOscar’s Boyhood; or, the Sailor’s Son. By DanieL Wiss, 
D.D. Six Illustrations. 
‘A healthy story for beys, written in a fresh and vigorous style, and 
plainly teaching many important lessons.’—Christian Miscellany. 
Summer Days at Kirkwood. By E. H. MitLEr. Four 


Illustrations. 
‘Capital stery ; conveying lessons of the highest moral import.’—Shefield 


Post. 
Holy-days and Holidays: or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Ciurrorp. Numerous Illustrations. 
‘Instruction and amusement are blended iu this little volume.’—7he 


Christian. 
Talks with the Bairns about Bairns. By RuTH ELLIo7TT. 


Illustrated. ’ 
‘Pleasantly written, bright, andin all respects attractive.’—Leeds Mercury. 


My First Class: and other Stories. By RuTH ELLIOTT. 
Illustrated. 

‘The stories are full of interest, well printed, nicely illustrated, and taste- 
fully bound. It is a volume which will be a favourite in any family of 
children.’— Derbyshire Courier. 

Luther Miller’s Ambition. By Lirtre Monrrort. Royal 
r6mo, gilt edges. Illustrations by GunsTon. 
“Wee Ronald’ Series. Royal r6mo. 
An Old Sailor’s Yarn: and other Sketches from Daily Life. 
The Stony Road: a Tale of Humble Life. 
Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T.S. E. 
Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By T. S. E. 
Thirty Thousand Pounds: and other Sketches from Daily Life. 


© Wee Donald’: Sequel to‘ Stony Road.’ 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE, Poolscap 8vo Series. 


Two Standard Bearers in the East: Sketches of Dr. DuFF 
and Dr, Wison. By Rev. J. Marrat. Eight Illustrations. 
Three Indian Heroes: the Missionary; the Soldier; the 
Statesman. By the Rev. J. Soaw Banks. Numerous fllustrations. 
David ‘Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 
Rev. J. Marrat. Fifteen Page Illustrations. 
‘The story is told in a way which is likely to interest young people, and to 
quicken their sympathy with missionary work.’—Literary World. 
Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By Gztorce 
Cueir?. Seventeen Illustrations. 


Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 
Gzorcz Cusstr. Nine Illustrations. 


Pizarro ; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By Geonce 
Cunitr. Nine Hlustrations. 

Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. By 
Grorce Cusitr. Seven Jilustrations. 

James Montgomery, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illustrations. 

“The book is a welcome and tasteful addition to our biographical know- 

ledge.’ — Warrington Guardian. 

The Father of Methodism; the Lifeand Laboursof the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cossterr. Forty-five Ilustrations. 

‘Presents a clear outline of the life of the founder of Methodism, and is 

calculated to create a desire for larger works upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective,—quite a pictorial history in theraselves. 

Old Truths in New Lights; Illustrations of Scripture Truth 
for the Young. By W. H.S. Illustrated. 

Chequer Alley: a Story of Successful Christian Work, By 
the Rev. F. W. Briccs, M.A. 

The Englishman’s Bible : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it, By the Rev. Joun Boyes, M.A. Thirteen Iustrations. 

Home: and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rey. 


Davip Hay. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie; or, Truth and Erroy. By ApeLing. Frontis- 
piece. 

Building her House. By Mrs.R. A.Warson. Five Ellustns. 


“A charmingly written tale, illustrative of the power of Christian meekness,’ 
—Christian World. 


Crabtree Fold: a Tale of the Lancashire Moors. By Mis. R,. 


A. Watson. Five Illustrations. 


Davy’s Friend: and other Stories. By JENNIE PERRETT. 
Exeellent, attractive, and instructive.’ — The Christian, 


Arthur Hunter’s First Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 
Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. BuckLanp. 
The Boy who Wondered; or, Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 


SEORGE GLADSTONE. 


Kitty; or, The Wonderful Love. By A. E. Courtenay. 


Illustrated. 


The River Singers. By W. Rozson. 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown 8vo Series, 


5 mm i : 
Drierstock: A Tale of MissionWork on the American Frontier. 
Three Illustrations. 


Go Work: A Book for Girls. By ANNIE Frances PERRAM. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 
from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By Joun Taytor. Thirty Illustrations. 

Those Watchful Eyes; or, Jemmy and his Friends. By 
Emiciz SEARCHFIELD. Frontispiece. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By RurH ELuioTT. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea; or, The Wreck of the Eglantine. 
By Rutu ELviorr. 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 
Newton. Eleven Illustrations. 


A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sargon. 
©A clever, sparkling, delightful story.’ —Sheffield Independent. 
In the Tropics; or, Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Marrar. Illustrations and Map. 
Old Daniel; or, Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 
Hopson. ‘Twelve Illustrations. 
Little Abe; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 
Abraham Lockwood. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE’S BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8v0. Price Eighteenpence each. 
Daniel Quorm, and his Religious.Notions. 1s7T SERIES. 
Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 2Np SERIES. 


Sermons for Children. 

Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 

. Short Stories: and other Papers. 

6. ‘Good Will’: a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE, 
Imperial 32mo0, Cloth, gilt lettered. 

Abbott’s Histories for the Young. 
Vol. x. Alexander the Great. Vol. 2. Alfred the Great. Vol. 3. Julius Cesar. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal 16mo, Cloth, gilt lettered. 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People. 1 
the Rev. Eowarp Licutwoop. Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 
to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations 

Margery’s Christmas Box. By Rutu Ex.iorr. Seven Illusts. 

No Gains without Pains: a True Life for the Boys. By H. 
C. Knicut. Six Illustrations, 

Peeps into the Far North: Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Greenland. By S. E. ScuoLtzs. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 


Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 41 Illus's. 
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The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H.C. Knigut. Fifteen Illustrations. 


The Royal Disciple: Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HurstT. 
Six Ilustrations, 

Tiny Tim: a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. Horner. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Marx Guy Pearse. 
Twenty-five Illustrations, 

‘Ill Try’; or, How the Farmer’s Son became a Captain. 
Ten Illustrations, 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Ricwarp 
Newton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By Lityt1ze Montrorr. Numerous 
Illustrations, 3 

Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations 

The Tarnside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 

Rob Rat; a Story of Barge Lifee By Marx Guy PEarsE 
Numerous Illustrations. 


The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S, ELLEN GreGcory. Nine Illustrations. 


Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 
Page Illustrations, 
Insect Lights and Sounds. By J.R.S.Curirrorp. Illustrns 
“A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.’— The Friend. 
The Jew and his Tenants. By A.D. Watkxer. Illustrated. 
‘A pleasant little story of the results of genuine Christian influence’— 
Christian Age. 
The History of Joseph: for the Young. By the Rev. T. 
CHAmeness. Twelve Illustrations, 
‘Good, interesting, and profitable.’— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


The Old Miller and his Mill. By Marx Guy Pearse. 


Twelve Illustrations. 
‘In Mr. Pearse’s choicest style ; bright, wise, quaint, and touching. Mr, 
Tresidder’s pictures are very good.’—Christian Miscellany. 
The First Year of my Life: a True Story for Young People. 
By Rosk CaTHAY FRIEND, 
‘It is a most fascinating story.—Sxnaday School Tines, 
Fiji and the Friendly Isles: Sketches of their Scenery and 
People. By S. E. Scuotes. Fifteen Illustrations. 
“We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.’— 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s News. 
The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 
‘Simply and gracefully told.’ —Bradjord Observer. 


‘Little folks are sure to be interested in this wonderful Jillow,’— Zzte- 
rary World. 
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NEW SHILLING SERIES. Fooslscag 8vo. 128 ff. Cloth. 
Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 
“Tt is a charmingly told story.’—Nottingham and Midland Counties 
Daily Express. 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy. By E. H. Mixver, Author of ‘ Royal 
Road to Riches,’ ete., ete. Illustrated. 
“A first-rate story . . . full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.’—Christian Miscellany. 
Beatrice and Brian. By HELEN Briston. Three Illustrns. 
“A very prettily told story about a wayward little lady and a large mastiff 
dog, specially adapted for girls.’ —Derbyshivre Advertiser. 
Tom Fletcher’s Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Pautyi. Three 


Illustrations, 
“A capital book for boys.’—Sefield and Rotherham Independent, 


Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Three Ijlustrations. 
“A very pleasantly written story..—Derbyshire Courter. 
Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 
E. Govipinc. Three Illustrations, 
‘A clever, pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written story.’—Leeds 
Mercury. 
The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. JoHn 
Corwevt. Three Illustrations. 
Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. RyLanps. Three 
Illustrations. 
The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 


Mattie and Bessie; or, Climbing the Hill. By A. E. 


CouREENAY, 


Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 


Christian Character. By Joun Cotwe iu. Price rs. 
“An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice.’—7The Christian, 


Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. HuTCcHEON. 


Price ts. : 
“A Scotch story of touching and pathetic interest. It illustrates the power 
of Christian sympathy. . . . Sunday school teachers seal this little volume 


and learn the results of such labour.’ —/7ish Evangelist. f 
Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price 15. 


PRICE NINEPENCE. JUvfertal 32mo0, Cloth, Iiluminated, 
1. The Wonderful Lamp: and other Stories. By RuTH 
Exuiort. Five Illustrations. 
2. Dick’s Troubles: and How He Met Them. By RuTu 
: Evuiott. Six fllustrations. 
3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By LILLigE 
Montrort, Six Illustrations. 
4. John’s Teachers: and other Stories, By Littize Mont- 
ForT. Six Illustrations. 
5. Nora Grayson’s Dream: and other Stories. By LILiie 
MontFort. Seven Illustrations. 
6. Rosa’s Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 
Liture Montrort. Six Illustrations, 
7. Ragged Jim’s Last Song: and other Ballads. By 


Epwarp Bartey. Eight Illustrations, 
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8. Pictures from Memory. By ADELINE. Nine Illustrations. 

g. The Story of the Wreck of the ‘Maria’ Mail Boat: 
with a Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated, : 

to. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 
Page Illustrations. 

tr. Little and Wise: The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 
-and the Spiders. ‘Twelve Illustrations. ¢ : 

12. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illus- 
trations. 


13. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Play, and Sowing the 


Seed. 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

15. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 
CHAMPNESS, 

16. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 

17. Mary Ashton: a True Story of Eighty Years Ago: Four 
Illustrations. 

18. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 
France. Five Illustrations. 

19. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 
LANGLEY. Frontispiece. A 

20. Mona Bell: or, Faithful in Little Things. By Epiru M. 
Epwarps. Four Illustrations. 

21. Minnie Neilson’s Summer Holidays, and What Came 
of Them. By M. CamsBwett. Four Illustrations. ’ 

22. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 
Power’s Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. By R. RyLanbs. Twocoloured Illustrations. 
24. Dots and Gwinnie: a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 
Rvzanps. Three Illustrations. : 

25. Little Sally. By Mina E, GouLpiNnG. Six I]lustrations. 
26. Joe Webster’s Mistake. By EmiLig SEARCHFIELD. 

Three Illustrations. 
27. Muriel; or, The Sister Mother. 
28. Nature’s Whispers. 
29. Johnny’s Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations 
30. Pages from a Little Girl’s Life. By A. F. Perram. 
Five Illustrations. 
PRICE EIGHTPENCE. Jwferial 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 
The whole of the Niaepenny Series are also sold in Limp Cloth at Eightpence, 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry BunrTING. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By A. E. KEELING. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned in 
Holy Scripture. 
Bulmer’s History of Joseph. 
Bulmer’s History of Moses. 
Christianity compared with Popery: a Lecture. 
Death of the Eldest Son(The), By Ca#sar Maan. 
Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Prrer 
McOwan. 
Emily’s Lessons; Chapters in the Life of a Young Christian. 
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Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie: a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 
Precious Seed and Little Sowers. , 

Sailor’s (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr. 


James Boypen. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A. Wesr. 
Soon and Safe: a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar’s Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 
BUNTING. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre: an Account of the 
Loss of the Thomas King. 
Youthful Sufferer Glorified: a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C. Jongs. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. Crown 16mo. Cloth, Illuminated Side and 

Coloured Frontispiece, 

1. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and Was 

for Children, 

. Louis Henry; or, the Sister’s Promise. 

The Giants, and How to fight Them, 

. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

. Jane Hudson, the American Girl, 

. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt FrignDLy, 

. The Book of Beasts. Thirty-five Illustrations, 

. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations, 

. Proud in Spirit. 

. Althea Norton. 

11. Gertrude’s Bible Lesson. 

12. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha’s Hymn. 

15. Nettie Mathieson. 

16. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 

18. The Babes in the Basket. 

1g. Richard Harvey; or, Taking a Stand. 

20. Kitty King: Lessons for Little Girls. 

21. Nettie’s Mission. 

22. Little Margery. 
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23. Margery’s City Home. 

24. The Crossing Sweeper. 

25. Rosy Conroy’s Lessons. 

26. Ned Dolan’s Garret. 

27. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

28. The Little Woodman and his Dog. 

2g. Johnny: Lessons for Little Boys. 

30. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 

31. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

32. Aunt Lizzie’s Talks About Remarkable Fishes. Forty 


Iflustrations. 
33- Three Little Folks Who Mind Their Own Business ; 
or, The Bee, the Ant, andthe Spider. Twenty-five Illustrations. 


The whole of the above thirty-three Sixpenny books are also sold at Fourpence, 
in Enamelled Covers. 


PRIC& SIXPENCE. 180. Cloth, gitt lettered, 


African Girls; or, Leaves from Journal of a Missionary’s Widow. 

Bunyan (John). The Story of his Life and Werk told to 
Children. By E. M.C. 

Celestine; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

Christ in Passion Week; or, Our Lord’s Last Public Visit to 
Jerusalem. 

Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 

Fifth of November; Romish Plotting for Popish Ascendency. 

Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 

Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Captain Robert Steward. 

Grace the Preparation for Glory: Memoir of A. Hill. By 


Rev. J. RATTENBURY. 
Hattie and Nancy; or, the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls. 
Held Down; or, Why James did Not Prosper. 
Impey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 
John Bunyan. By E.M.C. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 
Matt Stubbs’ Dream: a Christmas Story. By M. G. PEARSE. 
Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys. 
Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 
Our Lord’s Public Ministry. 
Risen Saviour (The). 
St. Paul, Life of, 
Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. B. Smrru. 
Sorrow on the Sea; or, the Loss of the Amazon. 
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Street (A) I’ve Lived in. A Sabbath Morning Scene. 
Three Naturalists: Stories of Linnzeus, Cuvier, and Buffon. 
Young Maid-Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 
PRICE FOURPENCE. E£uxamelled Covers. 
Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 
Spoiling the Vines. 
Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 
The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 
Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. H. BUNTING. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. Examelled Covers. 
‘The Ants’ and ‘The Conies.’ 
Concerning Play. 
‘The Kingly Breaker’ and ‘ Sowing the Seed.’ 
‘The Locusts’ and ‘ The Spiders.’ 
Hattie and Nancy. 
Michael Faraday. 
Three Naturalists: Stories of Linnzus, Cuvier, and Buffon. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 
John Bunyan. By E.M.C. 
Held Down; or,Why James didn’t Prosper. By Rev. B.Smitu 
The Good Sea Captain. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. L£namelled Covers, 
1. The Sun of Righteousness, 
2. The Light of the World. 
3. The Bright and Morning Star. 
4. Jesus the Saviour. 
5. Jesus the Way. 
6. Jesus the Truth. 
y. Jesus the Life. 
8. Jesus the Vine. 
g. The Plant of Renown. 
ro. Jesus the Shield. 
_ 11. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. COLWELL. 
12. Jessie Allen’s Question. 
13. Uncle John’s Christmas Story, 
14, The Pastor and the Schoolmaster. 
The above Twopenny Books are also sold in Packets, 


Packet No. 1, containing Nos. 1 to6, Price 1/- 
Packet No. 2, containing Nos. 7 to 12, Price 1/- 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Woodman’s Daughter. 
The Young Pilgrim: the Story of Louis Jaulmes: 

a Life tor the Little Qnes. 


The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 
Children Coming to Jesus. 
Jesus Blessing the Children. 


I. 
2. 
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. Isaac Watkin Lewis: 
the Rev. Mark Guy PrEarRsE, 


. §Under Her Wings.’ 


Young about the Jews. 


New Series, 


With Illustrations. 
By Linuiz M. 


Royal 32mo. 
By 


By Dr. Crook. 
By Dr. Crook. 


By the Rev. T. CHAMPNESS. 
‘The Scattered and Peeled Nation’: 


a Word to the 


Jessie Morecambe and her Playmates. 
The City of Beautiful People. 
Ethel and Lily’s School Treat. 


By R. Re 


. The above twelve books are sold ina Packet, price 1/- 


NEW SERIES OF HALFPENNY BOOKS. 


By Lirure Montrort, Rutu Eviort, and others. Jwzperial32mo. 16 pages. 
With Frontispiece, 


. The New Scholar. 

. Is it beneath You? 

. James Elliott; or, the Father’s 
House. 

Rosa’s Christmas Invitations. 

A Woman’s Ornaments, 

. * Things Seen and Things not Seen.’ 

. Will you be the Last? 

. * After That ?’ 


. Christmas; or, the Birthday of | 


Jesus. , . 
. The School Festival. 
John’s Teachers. 
. Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
. The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
. My Name; or, How shall I Know? 
, Annie’s Conversion. 


. The Covenant Service. 


. The Chat in the Meadow. 
. The Wedding Garment. 

_ “Love Covereth all Sins.’ 
Sincere ? 
. He Saves the Lost. 

. The One Way. 

. Nora Grayson’s Dream. 

. The Scripture Tickets, 


. ‘Almost a Christian.’ 


. ‘Taken to Jesus.’ 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
Rr. 
32. 
33. 
34- 
35+ 


The New Year; or, Where shall I 
Begin? 

The Book of Remembrance. 

‘Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?’ 

Found after Many Days. 

Hugh Coventry’s Thanksgiving. 

Our Easter Hymn, 

* Eva’s New Year's Gift.’ 

Noble Impulses. 

Old Rosie. By the Rev. Marx 
Guy PEARSE. 


. Nellie’s Text Book. 

. How Dick Fell out of the Nest, 
. Dick’s Kitten. 

. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

. What Dick Did with his Cake. 

. Dick’s First Theft. 

. Dick’s Revenge. 

. Alone on the Sea. 

. The Wonderful Lamp. 

. Not too Young to Understand. 

. Being a Missionary. 

. Willie Rowland’s Decision. 

. ‘Can it Mean Me?’ 

. A Little Cake, 

. A Little Coat. 

. A Little Cloud. 

. The Two Brothers : Story, ofa Lie. 


The above Series are also sold in Packets, 


Packet No. 1 contains Nos. 1 to 24. 


Price 1/- 


Packet No. 2 contains Nos, 25 to 48. Price 1/- 
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